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Washington 


BY HARRISON RHODES 


CES = PROHHE arrival by railway 
*\ { aoe 


< 
eee eas at the nation’s capital 
( used to take place in a 


ny “\s. cloud of eager and smil- 
es i black ‘heerfull 
(SP) m@ ing blacks, cheerfully 
yw) 





dt rapa; called ‘*Red-Caps,” 


who competed for the 


( é 
P: 
p: 


privilege of carrying your hand-bag. 
Under the station’s portico numerous 
willing taxicabs, circling like gray doves, 
waited to bear you to hotels behind the 
desks of which suave clerks welcomed 
you with semi-Southern hospitality. 
<< ( ther times, other customs!’ You tote 
your own grip now. And while you 
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wait, in the far hope of securing a taxi- 
cab, or a part of one, you can make 
acquaintances and swap stories concern- 
ing the incredible difhculties, dangers, 
and delays of the pilgrimage Washing- 
tonward. It was here recently that two 
happy vouths were encountered who had 
come back to the station for their suit- 
cases, having, after a four hours’ search 
through twenty-two hotels and board- 
ing-houses, by the grace of God, found a 
room in a Turkish Bath which they were 
to share with only three others! Those 
who actually sleep in bedrooms of their 
own in Washington hotels seem like a 
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race apart. fabulous, like the gods. Im- 
portant arrivals often only secure cots 
in the ladies’ parlor or under the tele- 
graph counter, while less great people 
are glad of a go at the billiard-table 
when the balls are silent and the lights 
low. 

The congestion in private houses is 
equally notable. A friend in 
always a friend indeed, but a friend in 
Washington—Washingtonian — hospital- 
it\ is stretched almost to the breaking 
point. Exhausted hostesses rush to the 
peace and quiet of New York for a few 
days’ rest and come back, only to tind 
that in their absence friends have occu- 
pied all the spare-rooms, having forced 
themselves upon defenseless butlers left 
in charge, who had known them as hon- 
ored and welcome guests in earlier less 
aggravated day S, and scarcely dared 
turn them out to sleep in the near-by 
parks or gutters. [here is a story 
doubtless untrue—of one woman at bay 
who is actually having the workmen tn 
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NATION HAS DETERMINED 





TO LIVE IN WASHINGTON 


to tear down partitions and reduce rad- 
ically the number of bedrooms in her 
house. She expresses the fear, however, 
that her friends will merely convert the 
enlarged quarters into dormitories and 
come in even greater numbers. Every 
American who can must now live at the 
capital, every one who cannot must con- 
stantly visit there. Washington is now 
the nation’s housing problem, its con- 
gested district. 

Chere is a feeling in Washington that 
if the excess tax upon war profits is 
properly adjusted it will be the real- 
estate agents of the capital who will bear 
almost the greatest part. They them- 


selves admit that a month’s business 
now is worth what a decade’s was. The 
crush for houses, furnished or unfur- 


nished, and the prices paid for them, 
have been astounding. One Washing- 
tonian who had just moved into a charm- 
ing but modest new residence which cost 
her $30,000 to build, was sorely tempted 
by an offer of $15,000 for it for this past 








A PROFUSION OF OUR OWN UNIFORMS AND THOSE OF OUR ALLIES 


winter’s season! Prices were not so fan- 
tastic last spring; fergue qu e beati 
those who heard the call of pity c -apit: il 
in April and closed with the owners then. 
As winter set in and in a passionate 
November the whole nation determined 
to live in Washington, house-hunting 
became a strenuous game. The forgot- 
ten, sleepy, pleasant parts of the town 
which lie toward che Capitol from the 
haunts of fashion were invaded. The 
lovely older city across the ravine was 
remembered, and “‘ combing Georgetown 
for houses,” as it was technically termed, 
became a leading outdoor sport—fash- 
ionable ladies hunted a home as in other 
days a fox. And some, touched with 
hysteria, even spoke of the possibility of 
living in those unexplored districts 
northeast and southeast of the Capitol. 
Any one having a furnished house to 
let is strategically in a very strong posi- 
tion, and can demand things of prospec- 
tive tenants which are not ordinarily 





considered in these dull transactions. 
Three young men from Chicago were 
last autumn taking an apartment from 
an agreeable woman, who said to them 
with a light, coquettish laugh, just as 
the lease was to be signed: 

“Of course you understand that I’m 
to be hostess at all your dinner parties.” 

They, laughing too, took up the joke. 

“Oh, of course,” they answered. “Of 
course.” 

“But I mean it,” she went on. “And 
it’s been put in the lease.” 

And she did mean it, and they refused 
to sign and did not get the flat! 

If the impression has been given that 
Washington now consists wholly of peo- 
ple who came there last week to live, this 
is exactly what is meant. ‘The old 
W ashington and the old Washingtonians 
now swim like the debris on a spring 
flood. Some, of course, having let their 
houses advantageously, have retired on 
a competence and are gone altogether. 
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468 HARPER’S 
But though the others are here still they 
cannot in this tumult successfully put 
forth any claim to be aristocracy of the 

r for to hz ive hz id a residence 
in 1W Sst as fat bi ick as May, 1917 
1S quite enough to vive one this spring 
the feeling and character of an early 
settler. 

[he town has jumped in population 
like a bonanza muining-camp: Even 
now, though the pace is slackening a bit, 
the regular 1 thousand 


increase 1s hve 
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the New York way. Inhabitants of that 
provincial seaport who had migrated to 
the banks of the Potomac may have 
Hattered themselves that this was done 
so that they should not feel homesick, 


but it was merely another authentic 
note in the metropolitan picture. In 
such a place the housing problem 1s in- 


deed no joke. The re is talk of the Gov- 
ernment’s building, down by the Poto- 
mac, huge barracks to shelter, for ex- 
ample, fifty thousand young lady sten- 





EROS Is NOT 


month. 
and provides a 
beside which the famous 
New York almost sink 
cance. Washington never been 
thought a “‘theater-town.” But this 
last winter, while the playhouses else- 
where have been sparsely patronize d, 
those of the capital—one almost writes 
“the metropolis”—have been continu- 
ously and profitably filled. The audi- 
ences are cosmopolitan and competent. 
Will the day ever come when they “try 
it on the dog” in New York before they 
risk the Washingtonian verdict? 

In othe ways the capital has become 
agreeably metropolitan. Just as soon as 
she felt she could risk it, Washington 
be gan to tear up the streets quite in 


This makes a metropolis f fast 
“floating population” 
into insignif- 
has 


DISTURBED BY 


“floaters” of 


MARS 


ographers. And equally monst ac- 
commodation will be required fo. every 
kind of helper in the great governmental 
machine of war. 

Just now Washington is swamped. 
Its inconveniences and inefficiencies are 
an endless tale. The telephone service is 
chaotic, sometimes almost non-existent. 
The company does not exaggerate when, 
appealing for operators by placards 
the street-cars, It assures young women 
that work in the exchange is a genuine 
patriotic service to one’s country. The 
street-cars, contrived with a cruel in- 
genuity for close-packing, are crowded 
in a way that would do credit even to 
New York’s rush hour in the Subway. 
The express companies are distracted; 
goods confided to them may be consid- 
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ered as put in safe-deposit rather than 
set in motion. The battle for food in 
the hotel restaurants 1s_ bitter. Lhe 
churches are not absolutely, 

t, but they admit to having been 


congested 
con 
siderably “sped up” since the 
Indec d, if proof were 
the extra works of 
tailed by this new 
be said that the 
tabernacle was put up by the 
and Mr. Billy Sunday 


war be- 
gan. needed 
righteousness en- 
influx, it need only 
usual vast, low wooden 
railway 


station, tried 


to catch red-handed the vicious as 
the arrived. Lhere 1s no smallest 
vein or artery of the Washingtonian 
social body which has not been stimu- 


lated by the arriving hordes. Even the 
gentleman who has always wound thi 


White House clocks and many of the 
most fashionable 
clocks in the town 
says thatthe num- 
ber of clocks in 

Washington has 

i increased so that 

; his business 
j threatens to over- 

whelm him! But 

there is no need to 

go on with the list; 

’ there 1S, in Wash- 
ington, not enough 

‘ of anything ex- 








cept incompetent 
people. 

How far are we 
already from. the 
day when a proud 


ean si 
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A “SLICKER” 
New York servant in a registry office, 
besought by a frantic mistress to come 


to Washington for the winter, replied, 
coldly: “I don’t know, ma’am, as | 
should like the life, not being whi it P m 
used to. Could you tell me, ma’am, is 
Washington near any large city?” 

If on your arrival at the station—that 
is to say, when you have been a Wash- 
ingtonian for not more than five min- 
utes—you should be moved 
to complain of the absence 
of Red-Caps and gray taxis, 
you will find that you have 
said quite the wrong thing. 
You discover at once that 
inconveniences are rather a 
matter of pride in Washing- 
ton; they prove how the war 
has made of Washington a 
big city at last. You must 
not abuse the poor telephone 
operator because she is the 
worst in the world—these 
are war times and this is the 
nation’s war capit il and she 
is the nation’s war operator. 

The deep thing behind this 
Washingtonian pride in the 
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town’s confusion is the fact that here 
at least the war 1s the only thing which 
is being talked of, thought of, done. 
fo this condition many of us believe 
the whole country must and will come. 
But meanwhile Washington is, as it 
has never been before, the nation’s real 
interest incarnate, the real center, the 
real beating heart of us. The phrase on 
everybody’s lips is that ‘America has 


older buildings of the Government have 
taken on a new look of solidity and age, 
and the white shaft of the Washington 
Monument seems to pierce a newer, 
higher blue. And all American history 
wanders by upon the breeze. 

Centralization for war purposes has 
only just begun, and yet, returning from 
the capital, the Chicagoan, the Bos- 
tonian, the Philadelphian, even the New- 
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a real capital at last.””. Some, who have 
known the old village of Washington, 
ask doubtingly whether it will go on 
being the capital when peace shall have 
come. But no one denies it that title 
now. 

There are statistics in plenty of the 
work being done and the workers sum- 
moned thither to do it. But it 1s not 
the purpose here to deal at length with 
them. The point to be made is that the 
fact that there is a new Washington and 
a real capital is in the air; you feel it 
everywhere, as you just walk the streets, 
or cross the great squares that face the 
White House and the Capitol. It is in 
the air as spring is in the air, this new 
sense of power and pride. The lovely 





IN A STATE OF PERPETUAL SIEGI 


Yorker, can already genuinely feel that 
his own town is provincial. The fires of 
patriotism may burn bright there, and 
these great cities may be doing vast and 
noble work for the war, yet at Washing- 
ton is the central flame in which, so we 
hope, everything may be fused to that 


one great achievement of victory. It 
seems as if half the men you knew at 
home were now in Washington and 


two-thirds of the women. Yes, it is the 
real capital. And it is the only simon- 
pure American city, for, thanks to the 
police regulations of the District of 
Columbia, it 1s the only one where there 
are no Germans. 

At the very moment that we went into 
the war adepts in the pleasures of the 
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SOMI 


social life, many of them ladies of the 
highest fashion, saw at once that Wash- 
ington was from then on the rendezvous, 
the country’s center. Decency forbade 
that any one should say that the season 
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AND OTHERS 


there would be “‘fun,” but it was quite 
permissible to prophesy that it would be 
“interesting.” (Never, it may be as- 
serted, has one word done more valiant 


service than this. Speak to a lady in a 
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drawing-room or stop the first stranger 
whom you meet in the street and you 
will be told that Washington ts ‘‘inter- 
esting.) All through May and June of 
1917 it was bewildering to find what a 
multitude of reasons there were which 
made residence in Washington during 
the year that was to come imperative. 
Some ladies had lost their 
husbands, or had mislaid 
or divorced them. Some 
were recovering from ner- 
vous bre ak- downs. Some 
were just going into 
mourning for a_ favorite 
maiden aunt, some just 
coming out of it for a third 
cousin by marriage. Some 
wanted to redecorate the II 
house S and thought it wise 
to move to Washington to 
get out of the workmen’s 
way. Some felt that it 
might be cheaper at the 
capital, some that it might 
be dearer. Some longed to 
work, others needed a 
complete rest. Some had 
children convalescing from 
the measles. One reason 
was as good as another fot 
moving upon Washington. 

There were, of course, 


ONE INDUSTRY THE WAR 


also people who legitimate- HAS NOT 
ly had to be there. (nd the 
result was Immediate. 
Washington replaced Newport as the 
summer capital in the twinkling « 
an eve. (Even now it is the only place 
where there are men enough for social 
purposes. In New York four queens of 
society were known last winter to go 
to the opera with only one man.) It 
was discovered last year that in agree- 
able and interesting society even Wash- 
ington’s heat was not quite intolerable. 
The town, every one has always known, 
comes to be of an enchanting leafy 
beauty in the late spring. The great 
drives and walks by the soft green-gray 
waters of the Potomac, bordered by 
plantations of iris and wild azalea, are 
incomparable in our land. You can 
swim in the river—this was an agreeable 
surprise—you can canoe upon it. And 
only a few miles up-stream lie the forgot- 
ten Great Falls of the Potomac, which 
Vout. CXXXVI.—No. 814.—60 
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figured magnihcently in all early nine- 
teenth-century albums of the natural 
beauties of America, but had for many 
decades poured neglected down thei 
rocks until the first war-summer re- 
discovered them. Indeed, the great 
rediscovery that came with the warm 
summer nights was the half-forgotten 
beauty of Washington it- 
self. To stand on the ter- 
race of the Capitol by 
moonlight is for any Amer- 
ican a thrilling experience; 
you are stirred by the 
shee I he auty of the white- 
domed building itself and 
by the cloud of memories 
which shimmers in the air 
about. | here 1s no pleas- 
anter pl ice to be an 
\merican in. 

Summer passed and the 
town became even more 
crowded. Lads in khaki 
began to appear, not more 
of them, indeed, than 
strolled through other 
cities’ stree ts, vet, seen by 
Washingtonians at least 
so they imagined—in a 
whiter light, as soon to be 
part of that fring-line to 
which all this huge ma- 
chinery which was slowly 
coming into movement in 
Washington was only sup- 
plementary and servant. Everywhere 
the sight of the young, gay, and gallant 
and beautiful, risking death for the sake 
of those left behind, makes the spectator 
proud and happy through his tears. But 
perhaps later, when the huge machinery 
was found to be going too slowly for the 
safety of youth in camp and in the 
trenches, the sight of a slim, straight boy 
in khaki crossing a pretty square, more 
in Washington than anywhere else, sent 
a sharp pain through the heart 

Our own uniform there was in profu- 
sion. But those of our allies, too. Each 
great mission from abroad seemed, as it 
went, to leave a few soldier-men behind. 
English in smart, easy-ftting brown, 
with an occasional scarlet band around 
the cap. French and Italians in the 
gayer colors they permit themselves 
upon parade. They make the picture 
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livelies and more cosmopolitan. This 
new, hastily assembled metropolitan 


Washington is, less than the old village, 
\ whole 
theater audience has been held spell- 
bound during an entr’acte watching a 
dashing French ofhcer make his way toa 
box and there bend ovel and kiss a 
lovely lady’s hand. How the Atlantic 
narrows at such a sight in one of our own 
American playhouses! 

There are other uniforms, too, and 
they grew more numerous as the season 
advanced. ‘They by what 
might be termed the civilian or non- 
hghting army and navy. Intelligence 
department people, Y. M. C. A. men, 
transport ofhcials—all have trim suits 
which to the untrained and bedazzled 
eye seem like those worn by the bravest 
of fighting men. ‘These are worn by 
brave men, too, and true, giving their 
services freely and devotedly. And the 
wearing of uniforms is not the individ- 
ual choice of those clad in them, who are 
for the most part modest Americans to 
be proud of and to ask to dinner, at 
which feast their a pictu- 
resque and desirable feature of the mise 
en scene. 

Even to speak of the evening meal 
seems to bring back the old Washington 
of dinner parties. And here it seems 


accustomed to foreign ways. 


are worn 


costume. Is 


inevitable that there should be an inter- 
lude dealing with the driving of the 
Demon Rum from the District. But the 
subject, treated exhaustively, is epic. 
Here it may only be said that prohibi- 
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tion, as elsewhere, has ruined the club 
and made the home; for the homes of 
Washington had cellars —well stocked, 
soitproved. And fora long time tocome 
crusty gentlemen, formerly genial only 
by club bars, will hurry thirstily from 
them to the beloved and alcoholic do- 
mestic fireside. You may dine out al- 
most anywhere in Washington without 
fear of any unusual flood of ice-water. 

No one has dinner parties now, but 
everybody has people in to dine. ‘There 
is a difference, and it is an admirable 
change. You go out to dinner only 
secondarily to amuse yourself (though 
incidentally you do amuse yourself more 
than of old). You go out to talk about 
the war and the day’s war news and the 
night’s war scandal. 

It is out of the question that any one, 
even the lightest-minded, should talk of 
anything else. There are, it is true, dark 
rumors of an old unregenerate gay set, a 
relic of ante-bellum days, which still 
meets to talk nonsense and accomplish 
folly. But these reunions, if they do 
take place, are as secret as the meetings 
of the early Christians in the catacombs 
of Rome—though doubtless otherwise 
far different. No, as—thank God!—it 
should be, the warp of Washingtonian 
social existence is the war and, more than 
that, America’s part in it. 

The country’s going to war has, almost 
paradoxically, accentuated the capital’s 
Americanism. ‘The sense that the coun- 
try is at last definitely part of the great 
world has made everything that has to 
do with the country 
seem more worth 
while. Young men 
from the embassies 
are, of course, the 
fashion as always 
but not a// the fash- 
ion. Congressmen 
were never so well 
thought of, and in- 
deed any one from 
any department of 
the Government is 
in demand who can 
give one bit of in- 
formation, add one 
line to the great 
picture of the land 
at war. Every one 
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is caught in the rising wave of the new 
patriotism. How antiquated already 
seems the story of the sweet Philadel- 
phia débutante of only a few years ago 
who studied French diligently all sum- 
mer because her family were taking het 
to Washington for the coming winter and 
she imagined she ‘‘would speak so little 
Enelish there”’! 

The passion for “inside information” 
which has always. been 
Washington’s, 1s now mort 
violent than ever. If at an 
evening party you see the 
very silliest and most flirta- 
tious lady present luring a 


member of the Upper Houss 
to some secluded and COZ\ 4 


nook you can be sure that P 

it is only that she may, 
bending toward him with j 
her very soul in her eyes, d 
sav, ““Oh, dear Senator, do 


tell me an interesting secret 
about the war!” 
The secrets that are ban- 
died about every day are 
not very secret secrets, but 
they are interesting ones. 
o catalogue them, even to 
enumerate them, would be 
to write the history of the S 
war. Various sorts of gov- 





lo vary things there were, of course, 
spy stories, high othcials found drugged 
near mysterious telephone wires over 
which, so the order was, any question on 
the most secret subject would receive 
from the War or Navy Departments 
an immediate and complete _ reply. 
From time to time, too, you would be 
solemnly assured at tea that So-and-so 
had been shot as a traitor, only to meet 
him that evening at dinner. 

There would be. trifling 
stories, too, of hints and 
Suggestions sent in from 
people in every nook and 
corel of the land. Some 
one tried, for example, to 
get to the Surgeon-General’s 
eal the inte resting story of 
how a woman in Michigan 
froze both her ears, but by 
holding them in corn-meal 
mush for three days saved 
them! Not very useful to 
Pershing on the winter fir- 
ing-line perhaps! And 
ludicrous; vet tour hing, too, 
when you think that by 
sending this information to 
Washington some one some- 
where was trying to do his 
bit. 

The gOSSIP of the great 


ernmental activity have THE HEAD WAITER ALONE enlisted and drafted army 
RETAIN HIs ANTE-BEL- ° . eR. 
their vogue as the months csine. wna as it came in to the capital 


go by. Food conservation 

was enormously the rage at 

first, some houses saving, others with 
a pretty humor attempting to see 
how many kinds of food could be piled 
upon one plate so that the three-course 
dinner could be as wasteful as the old 
seven-course. [hen the housing problem 
came into fashion, interest in it being 
probably stimulated by the Govern- 
ment’s threat of billeting stenogr aphers 
and telephone girls upon the private 
residences of the town. Then for a while 
the scientiic methods by which “‘defec- 
tives” are weeded out of the National 
\rmy occupied leisure hours. The ex- 
amination questions were put of an 
evening to guests eager to test them- 
selves. As to results—fortunately, no 
\merican hostess has ever dared run the 
risk of weeding defectives out of dinner 


parties. 


was endless. It made the 

picture of war preparations 
human, humorous, and pathetic by 
turns. It also gave to people gathered 
in a well-regulated, sophisticated town 
like Washington a new sense of the 
extent of their country and of how the 
new army was drawn from unknown 
or forgotten corners of the Vast land. 
One boy from the Florida Everglades 
was reported to have supposed when he 
arrived at Norfolk in Virginia that he 
was already in France, and to have asked 
eagerly at once to be led against the 
Germans. Another, a mountain boy 


from one of those inaccessible valleys of 


Kentucky or Tennessee, was said to have 
lived in such remote Arcadian ignorance 
that when aske d who was now the Pre si- 
dent of the country allowed it might 
most likely be Mr. Lincoln. It is perhaps 


permitted one to believe, without /ése 
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IT IS UNFASHIONABLI 


matesté, that a man might fight as well 
under the one leader as under the other. 
The boy knew he was American, and was 
ready for any fighting which that en- 
tailed. 

\fter war began, it soon became evi- 
dent that we had during the long years 
of peace developed at W ashington a 
system of “red tape” which went quite 
beyond anything of the sort which we 
had been accustomed to laugh at in 
the effete countries of an older world. 
Everything was referred up or down 
through a long chain of off- 
cials and then, after due delib- 
eration, majestically sent in 
the opposite direction to the 
original inquirer, the average 
time consumed 1 in the move- 
ment in either dire ction be- 
between two and three 


ing 

weeks. As if the old red tape _f 
were not enough, strange, f 
new, twentieth-century oth- 


cials were invented, called, it 


is believed, liaison officers PRESS 


TO COMPLAIN OI! 





FORMERLY 
NOW OF THI 








INCONVENIENCES 


of North Carolina wished to transmit to 
the Governor of South Carolina his well- 
known observation. 

For a long time, during the early part 
of the war, when all parties had agreed 

bury the hatchet, and all criticism 
of the Administration was voluntarily 
stilled, anecdotes of confusion and in- 
competence were lightly, cyn- 
ically, told. Washington seemed almost 
callous to the presence of old men seek- 
ing jobs they could never hill, and young 
men hunting posts they should never 
want, while the Army and 
Navy called for recruits. 
Having made up the name 
“slicker” for these latter, 
and finding that it compared 
favorably as a humorous in- 
vention with the British 
“ slacker,’’ Washington rested 
content. It commented with 
amusement on the standards 
of social eligibility which 
seemed to prevail in certain 
branches of the service, and 


almost 


OF THE 


(though this statement is “INTELLIGENCE DE- ~~ the various ways in which 
sow 

made without conhdence), as Government work seemed 

whose _ business it was to valued as a ste pping- stone to 


intervene between department and de- 
partment, official and official, and trans- 
mit, with even greater pomp, the 
wishes of one to another. The total 
result was, to the simple, unorganized 
outsider, opéra bouffe. Indeed, a wit 
of the capital senna’, for a delighted if 


scofthng audience, what would happen 


and what time would be consumed under 
the present war régime if the Governor 


triumphs in the world of fashion—odd 
developments all these in a fight to 
make the world safe for democracy. 

At one time you searched in vain for 
what might be termed Administration 
circles, circles in which it was enthusi- 
astically believed that all was going well 
and being well done. You could find 
people who thought they were doing 
their own jobs pretty creditably, but 
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they generally knew that the man 
around the corner Was making rather a 
fool of himself. Even the man in the 
street-car talking to his neighbor had his 
comic anecdote it Was there that it 
was heard asserted that a certain new 
department or committee or commission 
had found it necessary to have a “ board 
of grammarians” to correct the letters 
as dictated by the heads of the depart- 
ment Ol committe¢ Ol commission. 
The man in the street-car laughed, yet 
he went so far as to suggest that it would 
be better if the “* board of grammarians” 
dictated the Ol iginal le Cecr Ss. | he se 
were the days when, for example, it was 
satirically announced that somebody in 
ship-building had finally rushed the an- 
chors through so that they would be 
ready at least a veal in advance of the 


ships. 

You came away from Washington in 
those days feeling that everything was 
going wrong. Away from it, you got a 


perspective which at the capital itself 


you were too close to eve rything to see. 
Pe rhaps even on the train you met some 
man who told you of a marvelous build- 
ing which the Government had actually 
erected, twenty-eight acres under one 
roof, and the foremen directing the con- 
struction on horseback. Or you would 
learn of some unknown port upon the 
Gulf of Mexico where thirty ships wer 
on the ways. A little distance away 


from the capital you realized that prob- 
ably at no period in the world’s history 
has any governmental machinery been 
so suddenly called upon for such a gigan- 
tic increase in its working power. Never 
before has there been so much to do, 
or so much money to do it with. Is it 
strange that for a time no one in Wash- 
ington could think in anything less than 
millions? ‘There was a whirlpool of con- 
fusion and an orgy of spending. Yet 
with it all, the great current of destiny 
moved on. 

\nd Washington itself when, as win- 
ter came, it began to set its house in 
order, sounded a deep note of shame, 
abjuration, and a determination at last 
clear-eyed to be a worthy capital of an 
embattled nation. You caught again 
the sense that here by the Potomac, as 
of old, there throbbed the country’s 
heart. You felt that Washington was 
the country, and was to be roused and 
brought fully into action as the whole 
vast land was roused. And you knew, 
somehow, that as the country slowly 
shook itself and swore by its memories 
of Washington and Lincoln and. of 
all the line of great men whose 
ghosts might be watching their be- 
loved Republic it would win victory 
against the evil thing that threatened 
the world, SO Washington the city, 
white in shining coat of war, would lead 
the attack. 


Defeat 


BY JESSIE B. RITTENHOUSE 


LL the gifts I did not ask 
Life came and brought to me, 
Until I stood amazed before 
Such prodigality; 


(And yet I failed in my one task, 
In my one enterprise 

I could not keep the fire alight 
Within your eyes. 
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BY LEE 
eee = apsP aye might take him in 
pa here. Chere are cer- 


rooms enough.” 
thought flashed 


| ar . | 
fcc tainly 
| W. Va Lhe 


AY | « up suddenly in Profes- 

Y pooeaeren¢;, sor Hilliard’s mind and 
iF 

ym he launched it toward 


his wife, who faced him across the 
dinner-table, now a bare expanse of white 
linen except for their two coftee-cups. 
\s Prof ssor Hilliard began to revolve 
the idea, rapidly visioning it from va- 
rious angles, it became the more pleas- 
ing to him. 

a shall spe ak to Sharpe about it to- 
morrow,” he announced, with decision. 
“Tt will be a splendid arrangement.” 

“But would he accept oi que ried Mrs. 
Hilliard, a little dismayed by this abrupt 
shattering of all precedent, which her 
husband’s proposal implied. And yet 
she was not unaccustomed to these sud- 


den impulsive decisions on the part of 


Hilliard, in which her own prompt acqui- 
escence would be taken for granted. 

“Of course he’ll accept.”” There 
just the faintest smile on Hilliard’s lips 
at the thought of Gordon Sharpe not 
accepting. “He living in 
Bruce Hall, with the workmen pulling 
the place down around his and 
there are so few places in town where the 
younger men of the faculty can board 
decently.”’ 

“T was only wondering,” interposed 
Judith, a little uncertainly-—** would Mr. 
Sharpe fe | quite at ease in coming he re? 
I don’t believe, Robert, that 
customed to living just as we do. 
Wouldn't he 

Professor Hilliard regarded his young 
wife indulgently as she hesitated and 
then strove to reframe her thought. He 
permitted himself a moment’s contem- 
plation of her gown, which, like every- 


Was 


( an’t go on 


ears, 


he’s ac- 


thing about Judith Hilliard, was ex- 
quisite. During the seven years of their 


wedded life he had experienced 
stant, satisfying pleasure in her youthful 


con- 





FOSTER 





Vessels 
HARTMAN 
charm, which, at twenty-nine, still shone 
effulgent. Although forty-three himself, 
he had never regretted that he had 
married only after long and circumspect 
deliberation. | ike every othe act in his 
well-ordered life, this, continued to 
elicit his complete approval. 

‘IT mean, wouldn’t Mr. Sharpe feel a 
certain constraint or embarrassment—”’ 

“With me?” 

The pronoun was freighted with sig- 
nificance. Hilliard considered the mat- 
tel disposed of in two words. 

At Wilberforce 


the chau of Royce 


too, 


College he occupied 
Professor of Archeol- 


ogy, and his name, laden with degrees, 
gave distinction to councils and execu- 
tive committees of various learned 
bodies at home and abroad. It Was in- 
conceivable that Gordon Sharpe, his 


ambitious young assistant, would not 
accept with alacrity this invitation to 
share the home of his departmental head, 
with the closer intimacy it offered with 
Hilliard, who had risen to eminence in 
that branch of science in which Sharpe’s 
own ambition lay. Moreover, on the 
plane of mere bodily comfort, the luxury 
of Professor Hilliard’s house would be a 
lucky exchange for the dilapidated quar- 
ters of Bruce Hall. 

“It’s far from what he’s been accus- 
tomed to, I dare say,”’ resumed Hilliard, 
with a shrug. “But what of that? 
Sharpe’s intelligent and quick to adapt 
himself. He'll contrive to meet the de- 
mands of the situation. Now that our 
Black Plains ‘find’ is turning out to be 
of such tremendous significance, he has 
become positively invaluable to me. 
And there may be weeks of work on it 
yet ahead of us. I declare, it will be a 
great convenience to have him right 
here in the house.’ 

“T can understand how it might be 
advantageous in that way. Judith 
Hilliard’s gaze wandered reflectively 
over the rich, dull tones of the rug at her 
feet, as if still debating some inner mis- 
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accustomed to 
judgment, and 
Hashing a 


| shall 


pottery 


But she 
husband’s 


olving. was 
vield to het 
now she did SO 
smile upon him. “I 
hear nothing but Black Plains’ 
discussed for interminable weeks.”’ 

With a laugh, Hilliard pushed back his 
chair from the table. ‘My dear, that 
is the penalty you pay for having mar- 
ried a mere scientist.” 

It pleased him to put it in that jesting 


PTAC 1ously : 


suppe SC 


way, comfortably aware that the world 
rated him in far different terms. 

He led the Wa\ into the library, whe re 
his easy-chair and some freshly typed 


pages of a monograph awaited him be- 
side the reading-lamp. Judith, after 
drawing a light afghan over his feet and 
pouring out his diminutive liqueur, held 
and withdrew, 


a match t ( » his cigarette 


softly pe Pat te the door afte her. 
Professor Hilliard’s after-dinner hour 
was held inviolate to archeology and 


Chartreuse. 


Among a litter of books and papers 
in a shabby room in Bruce Hall, Gordon 
Was laboriously at work by the 
the ancient college 
era of gas 


Sharpe 
light of an oil-lamp 
building antedated even the 
He was assembling his notes and writing 
with lead-pencil upon a manuscript, the 
earlier portions of which, in typewritten 


form, were at that very hour recelving 
the leisurely Inspr ction of Professor 
Hilliard. He was deeply absorbed in his 
labors, and worked with a slow but 
feverish intensity. Now and then he 
looked up to inte rrogat¢ the bare, dis- 
colored wall when a word or turn of 


phrase eluded him. 
the lamp his profile was hawk-like and 
arresting, the jaw firm and square, the 
cheeks spare, and their pallor accentu- 
ated by the dark, disordered mass of his 
hair, his lips pressed to a line as he bent 
to his solitary task. In a shabby dress- 
ing-gown, corded at the waist, there was 
something almost monk-like about his 
hgure—something, too, of the ardor of 
the devotee in the light in his eyes when 
he lifted them to stare thoughtfully into 
the shadows. 

U pon a she If across the room, be yond 
the circle of lamplight, were huddled 
half a dozen small, black-glazed 


jars 
amid a clutter of incongruous domestic 





\p: inst the light of 


objects. They were a part of the great 
Black Plains “find,” unearthed, miracu- 
lously intact, by the expedition which 


during the preceding summer, under the 
direction of Professor Hilliard, had made 
some notable excavations in the Red 
River district. Of the innumerable 
stone implements, shell beads, pottery, 
gorgets, flint knives which had_ been 
exhumed, some cursory report had been 
made by Professor Hilliard; but it was 
Sharpe, painstakingly working, piece by 


piece, over this mass of relics of an an- 
cient culture, who had trst become 
aware that these seemingly common- 


place black jars had a signih« ance as vet 
undetermined and hitherto quite un- 
suspected. Their anomalous presence at 
Black Plains meant the complete reyjec- 
tion of one or two accepted theories, 
and therefore the formulation of some 
new hypothesis to take thei place. This 
was the task upon which Sharpe, under 
the thrill of his great discovery, had been 
spending himself untiringly against the 
coming of the scientific congress at 
Washineton in_ the 


spring. Professor 


Hilliard, always with an eye to an im- 
pre ssive, well-timed effect, had deter- 
mined that the momentous disclosure 


should be made on this OC casion before 
the nation’s assembled savants. 

In one of the infrequent inte rvals of 
respite which Sharpe allowed himself he 
threw down his pencil and took up his 
pipe from the litter of his working-table. 
Lighting it afresh, he smoked for a while 
in silence, his gaze inevitably drawn to 
the shelf across the room where the little 
black-glazed Jars stood huddled in the 
shadow S, inconspicuous, indeed, but des- 
tined to make his name known to the 
scientific world. 

\t times it seemed to him incredible 
that, at thirty-one, he should be on the 
eve of such accomplishment, but the 
realization of it came home to him with 
of elation, with no stirring of 
personal pride. It remained with him a 
sort of dumb wonder that the privations 
and obstacles of his unhappy boyhood 
had been surmounted at all. He had no 
recollection of his parents; a sister, much 
older than himself and married to a 
small tradesman, had grudgingly taken 
him under her roof. It had never been 
a home to him, and he was soon aware 


no sense 
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that the extra mouth to feed was an un- 
welcome tax upon the straitened house- 
hold. At an early age he had undertaken 
to shift for himself. There had followed 
periods of labor at all sorts of employ- 
ment, interspersed with intervals of at- 
tendance at school. The boy’s thirst for 
knowledge was dominant and insatiable. 
He had re solved to go to college, and he 
did so, completing the four years’ course 
in six——-two years perforce spent in 
teaching in order to provide the neces- 


sary funds. A tutorship in a Western 


college followed, then further vears of 


alternate teaching and study. At twen- 
ty-nine he had attained his coveted 
Ph.D. 

\ grim record of endurance and 


dogged resolve. The traces of the strug- 
gle were still visible in a certain gaunt- 
ness of face and in the set of his thin lips. 
Some toll, too, had been levied upon his 
vigorous physique, which had _ suffered 
a ruthless thraldom at the imperious 
be he st of his mind. The weeks at Black 
Plains, however, during the preceding 
summer, had refreshed him markedly 
this and the rare good fortune of having 
attracted Professor Hilliard’s eye. 

He had succeeded in joining the expe- 
dition in the humblest of capacities for 
the sake of the “held experience re it 
would afford, but as the work went 
forward Professor Hilliard had come to 
discern in the taciturn young man a tire- 
worker and an observing 
mind. 

“That tall, black - haired chap 
Sharpe, is that his name?” Hilliard had 
inquired one day of Miles. 
*‘He seems a promising young fellow. 
He has just propounded ‘an ingenious 


less acute, 


Professor 


theory to explain those displacements 
in Mound C. Where did you pick him 
up?” 


In the days that followed Sharpe be- 
came aware of a gradually developing 
intimacy between Hilliard and himself. 
As the excavations went deeper and 
there were brought to light the strange 
memorials of a vanished race, Sharpe 
was. strangely thrilled. Something 
seemed within him and a new 
enthusiasm broke into flame at this lay- 
ing bare of the vestiges of an ancient 
civilization. He found himself talking 
eagerly to Professor Hilliard, his first 


ke sed 
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difidence in the presence of the great 
scientist quite gone. And Hilliard, look- 
ing almost dandifed in his immaculate 
khaki, would stroke the point of his 
short beard and listen, not a little im- 
pressed by this ardent young disciple. 

September had brought to a close the 
held operations at Black Plains, but 
Hilliard, returning to his college, had 
taken Sharpe with him. His dominance 
in the academic councils at Wilberforce 
had procured a temporary faculty ap- 
pointment for Sharpe, who, installed in 
the dilapidated quarters of Bruce Hall 
for the winter term, tasted for the first 
time in his life a happiness that was 
complete. 

He made but few acquaintances—and 
these with the younger men of the 
faculty, who were quartered near him in 
the old building. By temperament he 
tended toward the recluse, and the dire 
struggle of his own student days had 
shut him out from college social life until 
this aloofness had become ingrained. 

Once, early in the term, he had been 
lured into attending one of the Uni- 
versity Club’s ‘‘evenings.”’ He had ar- 
rived late, to hover on the outskirts of 
a company of well-dressed men and 
women, hardly one of whom he knew. 
The babel of talk that filled the big 
assembly-room was disconcerting. He 
had edged away into a corner, feeling 
wholly out of his element, and for the 
frst time in his life uncomfortably aware 
that his clothes were not all that they 
should be. Once or twice he was routed out 
of his retreat to be presented to the wife 
of this or that professor. Awkw ardly he 
attempted some conversational inter- 
change, but with dubjous result,and as 
chance offered he had ma- 
neuvered himself back into his corner. 

At length his solitude was invaded by 
a young woman of about his own age, 
who came toward him with a smile, of- 
fering her hand with an assurance that 
quite dismayed him. 

*T’m Mrs. Hilliard,’ she said, looking 
up into his half-startled eyes. “‘ That 
makes us well acquainted at once, 
doesn’t it?” 

Sharpe managed some stammering 
reply. The contrast between this vision 
of youthful radiance and the vague, con- 
jectural Mrs. Hilliard that had formed 


soon as 
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y in che background of his mind 
quite bewildered him. But his reserve 
completely broken down by het 
frank, confident advance upon him; and 
ymmehow, caught up out of his first 
loundering phrases by a word or two 
interposed by her, he found himself 
rangely at eas 
He is soon telling her of tne summet 
k pent at Black Plains, agreeably 
1 that the conversation had 


pped into this easy channel. When 


t length he wavered and broke off, 
it was with a sudden realization that 
under the spell of his listener he had let 


thusiasm for archeology carry him 
too far into the minutia of his subject. 


re—vyou can’t understand 


nean this can’t possibly interest you.” 
“But it does,’ she refuted him, and 

there came a humorous glint to her eyes. 

‘You see, | have to listen to a great deal 
about archeology. And somehow it’ 
different—listening to you,” she went 
on. “I’ve often wondered just what 
really happens on these strange expedi- 
tions—not the number of holes you dig, 
or the queer, stupid objects you get out 
of them, but how it feels—to live for 
weeks out on those lonesome plains. | 
wanted so much to gzo along on this last 
trip’’—she smiled a little wistfully 
“but | wasn’t allowed to.” 

‘**T wish you could have been with us,”’ 
broke in Sharpe, eagerly. 

H r eyes lighted at his outburst of 
enthusiasm, but she gave a quick, deci- 
sive shake of her head. ‘‘ No, I’m afraid, 
after all, I should have felt quite out of 
place in such a gruesome business 
robbing the dead, I call it.” 

Sharpe’s face fell. ‘‘ Really, one never 
thinks of it in just that way,” he said, 
earnestly. “After the lapse of so many 
hundreds of years, it isn’t as if we were 

é violating actual tombs.” 

He had taken her words so seriously 
that tt evoked her laugh. ‘“‘I was only 
jesting,” she interrupted him. Chen, 

. with a quick change of expression, she 
touched his arm with her fan. ‘‘Aren’t 
you inclined to take most things in life 
in too grim earnest? I know you are 
working too hard—burying vourself 
over there 1n Bruce Hall.” 

“Oh, I like it,” he answered, ‘‘and 
Professor Hilliard has probably told you, 
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part of this Black Plains stuff is going to 
prove something tremendous “i 

*T know, and I am glad, for your sake 
Just the same, don’t let archeology warp 
vou wholly away from life into the dead 
past.” Her smile broke forth radiantly 
upon him, and she offered him her hand. 

And some day, when you are in th 
dustiest, mustiest part of it, remember 
that you are ft » drop it all and come and 


call On Mie “ 


The prospect of facing Mrs. Hilliard 
in her own home assumed a_ sudden, 
alarming aspect one morning when Hil- 
liard halted Sharpe at the door of his 
seminar room between lectures. 

* Look here, Sharpe, they will be pull- 
ine Bruce Hall down on your head tn a 
week or so. What are your plans?” 

Sharpe confessed that he had none 
beyond a vague resolve, thus far unacted 
upon, to look up a boarding-house from 
a list which the colleg secretary had 
given him. Or perhaps he could find a 
furnished room near by and board at 
the college commons. 

All this Hilliard dismissed at once with 
a shrug. ‘“‘That’s hardly the place for 
you,” he said, shortly, and added that 
Sharpe had best pack up his things and 
move over to his own house. He cut 
short Sharpe’s stammering excuses with 
a quite final: “‘No, [ want you there. 
You can bring along as much of the 
Black Plains stuff as you like. Mrs. 
Hilliard won't object. I’ve already 
spoken to her.” 

\fter some further parley Sharpe 
yielded to this official mandate. lhe 
transfer was effected on a Saturday 
morning, and to Sharpe’s relief Mrs. 
Hilliard did not appear. servant 
showed him to his room, adjoining an- 
other room which had been cleared for 
use as a study, where some boxes of the 
Black Plains material had already pre- 
ceded him. It was not until he had 
disposed of his personal belongings and 
was engaged in the larger task of un- 
packing books and archeological speci- 
mens that a knock at the half-open door 
caused him to look up. It was Mrs. 
Hilliard. 

“Is there anything that has been over- 
looked?’ she queried, as she surveyed 
the interior with a housekeeper’s swift 
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only to 
, ” 
YOu KNOW. 


n she 


t . ‘\ | 
) inspection 1Ou nave 


hOOK 


ring tor one of the servants 


He liked the 


ccepted n presen 


simple way 1n whi 
omitting 
ynrases of a formal welcom 

| clut- 
indi iting the 


“| hope you won't 


brought 


lL’ ve 


ter of 


with me an awtu 
ss : 
junk,” he said, 


Black Plains cases. 


1 


the half-empti d boxes to look curiously 


at the jumble of flints, shells, and bits 
of pottery that Sharpe was transferring 
to the shelves. “Oh, how curious!” she 


ex laimed, taking up a shell gorget and 
studying the carved lines upon it. “Is 
it meant to he worn?” With quick 
feminine instinct she had _ placed it 
against her throat. 

Vou’ ve ruessed it 


had to learn from a 


Sharps smile d. 
that | 


ymething 


‘he looked up at him, sudden 
thi iehtful expression crossing her face 
vorget to het throat, 


ot the disk effi cting 


1 
¢ laspe d the 


Op ile scence 


the pale 


1 1] 
a striking harmony with the dull blue 
ot } h S YO n | wonder 1 iiter 
ill ¢ re very duitrerent rom. those 
] '] 
ti prenist c people she queried 
. 
sometimes | k our civilization 1s 
Kin dee] natter of surfaces. 
1 | | ; 
vWoul L LOOK land vearing 
ie had rai gorget to her fore- 
nead und Shar} ¢ ill Vi ning it 
l ] l 1 
nN 1int ic¢ b i | i ot acK VeCi- 
et ich as | id n wo 1 wear, 
" Ick Db etfect “| dont 
fashion could improve pon that. 
| Cal ily | N I on VOU. 
; laps t ré S sol rethins prenis- 
about ne, sine Said, quizzically. 
\ ptly she | the gorget down, and 
her eve ran quickly around the room. 
What | wat nost to see are those 
) 
teriol little s that Robert is SO 
ted about.’ 
Sharpe turned to the door leading into 
the other 1 n ‘| have given them a 
; : : : 4 
of hot } »y themselves, Nhe 
naicating t| ? ntelpiece 
| P } 
( etnil n hi t e or manner arew 
ner es back to him wonderingly. She 
: ‘ 
yped across the room, took up one of 
" ] | ] ‘ ] | 
t little black-glazed jars, and then 
] 1 “Ty 1] 
tul 1 to look at him. Do they really 
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; 
Instead, she seated herself on one of 
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1 S99 
mean so much t that?’ sh 


asked, 1n a sort of awed interrogation. 
He nodded in 


not much to 


you as 


silence. ihey a 


look at, they?” h 


are 
said, carelessly, taking up one of th 
jars and turning it over fondly in hi 
hands. “Butif lam right about thes 
Sant 
*T know” Mrs. Hilliard filled th 
pause. “It means something big and 


” 


wonderful for you 


In the course of the fortnight that fo! 
lowed it was clearly evidenced that 
Professor Hilliard had been right in his 
asset rtion that Sharpe would contrive to 
meet the the situation 
The young man seemed to have adjusted 
himself in rather creditable fashion to 
what Hilliard facetiously termed an en- 
forced change of habitat. Hilliard began 
to notice distinctly for th 
better—in the way Sharpe dressed, and 
in a vague way he but witl 
masculine inability to analyze the proc 


necessities of 


a ¢ h ing 


realize d 


] ‘] ééy ’ 
ess that Sharpe was learning, that 
he was subtly altering under som« 
unseen but potent influence of his new 


environment 


“One would think he had alwavs beet 


used to this sort of thing instead of 
being dragged up through the crust,” 
observed Hilliard to his wife across th¢ 
dinner-table. Sharpe’s chair for tl 
He had left th 


moment was vacant 
table to do some trifling service for Mrs. 
‘His good manners are innate,”’ r 
Judith oe 
] 

Robert, that you are at time: 


does seem to m« 


aictatorial i mean when 


discussing things.’ 


‘Well, naturally. The youngster ha 
a lot to learn. How else am I to instruct 
him?! 

It isn’t the way you W ild argue 
with Professor Miles.’’ 

Miles? Oh, that’s different! By the 
way, | have had a letter from Miles. 
[here’s to be an assistant professorship 


under him, 


and he has asked me to 
recommend some one for the post.” 
‘What a splendid chance for Mz: 
Sharpe!” exclaimed Judith. 
; a notion that is what Miles is 


hinting at. Fact 1s, though”’ Hilliard 


stroked his short beard thoughtfully 
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‘IT shouldn’t like to give Sharpe up just 
‘But, Robert,” protested his wife, 
‘you can’t expect to keep him here in 
makeshift way, and surely the col- 
' . 2 f, -d hi ] 
is too small to afford him a rea 
tion—especially while they have 


this 
] 


Hilliard laughed. ‘‘I guess I do rather 
fll and overflow the archeological re- 
quirements of Wilberforce.” 

Che college was one of the older and 
smaller institutions of the Middle West, 
and Professor Hilliard was its bright, 
parti ular Star. It was largely because 
Hilliard was an alumnus of Wilberforce 
and had married Judith Royce, a grand- 
daughter of one of the founders of the 
institution, that Wilberforce had been 
ble to retain him in the face of flatter- 

ing offers from the universities of the 
Fast The situation, however, had its 
compensations for Hilliard, since with a 
minimum of class-room work his time 
vas largely his own. And the old 
Royce mansion, which he now shared 
with his wife, had its attractions as a 
S clal background. 
“If Mr. Sharpe could have the as- 
istant professorship at Cheltenham it 
would be splendid,” persisted Judith. 
“After all he has done in this Black 
Plains work you surely could recom- 
mend him.”’ 

“Oh, he’s qualifed. The only ques- 
tion,” mused Hilliard, “if you will par- 
don the egotism, is whether Sharpe 
wouldn’t do better to just stick along 
with me.” 

Sharpe’s return to the dining-room 
cut Hilliard short, and the subject of the 
assistant professorship at Cheltenham 
did not come up again for several days. 
Professor Hilliard was accustomed to 
keep his own counsel, especially in 
academic affairs, and Judith had long 
ago perceived that in such matters, the 
part expected of her was a passive one. 
She had no doubt, however, that Hil- 
liard would recommend Sharpe for the 
Cheltenham post, so fortunately devel- 
oped. When at length she did venture 
to put an an inquiry to her husband, 
he gave her an evasive answer. He 
had Ww ritten to Professor Miles. There 
was no telling how the Cheltenham 
faculty would decide. Doubtless there 


would be other applicants to be consid- 
ere d. 

“But surely, Robert’’—Judith’s gray 
eyes widened in surprise—‘‘ your influ- 
ence with Professor Miles—”’ 

Hilliard shrugged his shoulders care- 
lessly. ‘‘We can only wait and see what 
develops. By the way, I trust you 
haven’t mentioned this to Sharpe.” 

Judith slowly shook her head while 
she continued to regard her husband 
with a look of troubled wonder. 

‘It’s just as well. He might set his 
hopes on it, you know, only to be dis- 
appointed.” 

“But / had set my hopes on it,” 
answered Judith, ‘and I‘can’t believe 
that if you really want Mr. Sharpe to 
have the place 7 

Hilliard cut in upon her words with a 
deprecatory laugh. ‘“‘I’m afraid, my 
dear, that I fall far short of being the 
colossus of influence that you would 
make me out to be.’’ 

The colloquy had taken place as 
Hilliard was leaving the house for a 
lecture. From the window Judith, 
watching him set off briskly up the snow- 
covered avenue in the direction of the 
campus, was disturbed by a vague mis- 
giving that her husband had been far 
from frank with her. It seemed at times 
that Hilliard too lightly put her off, as 
he would a child. 

In this respect the quiet, dark-haired 
young man, who now often lingered of an 
evening to chat with her instead of bolt- 
ing off to his pottery and flints, presented 
a marked contrast. He listened to her 
with interest and treated her opinions 
with deference, even when they ven- 
tured into fields where, by his experience 
and training, he had clearly the ad- 
vantage of her. But for the most part 
it was she who had the advantage over 
him in a closer knowledge of the world— 
the finer and gentler aspects of life which 
he had missed in his youth. But the 
native quickness of his mind to grasp all 
that was offered to it made him an apt 
pupil. Judith Hilliard was almost star- 
tled at times—not at the transformation 
that was taking place in him, but at the 

leaps and bounds by which this trans- 
formation progressed. Some knowledge 
of his dark, unhappy boyhood he had 
been led to impart to her, and he had 
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484 HARPER’S 
evoked her quick sympathy by the very 
that recital pomething, 
too, of his hopes and ambitions had 
caught and thrilled her. The youth tn 
spoke to the 
And yet he remained in 
ched and solitary fgure 
and went under her roof—his tasks, his 
tions, utterly 
round. 

took his 


reticence of 


youth in her. 
many ways 


that came 


even his recrea 


] 
from her own daily 


work¢ d 


remote 


As he 


alone, so he 


diversions alone. The one recreation he 
permitted himself, as his labors lightened 
toward the end of the Black Plains task, 
wa kating on the river. It was 
harpe’s skates and sweater slung over 


Judith’s longing eyes 
he paused one evening at the 
\ book, in which she had 


irm that drew 
loo! ot 


n library. 


been vainly trying to interest herself, 
iy open on her lap, while Hilliard at his 
desk was giving a final glance to the 
notes of a little talk he was to make that 
( 

On vain, are yol said the latt ry 
| ing up at the young man in the doo! 
\ ihen h idded, QuiZZl lly, “In 

of the counter attraction of my 

| t the | iculty Club t night?” 
( la hed I’m iIraia this 
i 1cé \ nt last mu h longer,” 


\ | j 399 ] 
ind wnat am I to a prot ted 
| 
i 


| » WHO foresa ahe id of het a dul 
and nei ( Ing | Vi ni ¢ yuld YO 
sk; | tor lve 
lon’ 1 Hilliard 
ttle t th lg- 
okKed first Hilliard, who 
had ) fted h Tl I t 
i hen re turned te lary ¢ 11S 
look 
i he pre dher. “I de 
hesitat idden ces yf 
| i Vo you ly think night, 
hR« 
\ tP (70 Sk ' wit Sha ??? 
Hi d turned a pag his manu t 
[ R n ilor y bi tl t ( P 
Hi kates?’ sked Sharpe 
€ ‘ " ludith sprang up a d 1 1 
I . yn the ible 
( some re i have t Kat d 
f W I sha’n’t be long 
freen minutes sufthced her to 
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descended the stairs, a gray-clad figure 

and knitted 
cap to match. To Sharpe, waiting i 
the hall, she seemed hardly more than 

girl, her face shining with anticipated 
pleasure and her eyes agleam 
her skates over to him as he opened thx 


high 


gray skirt, gray sweater, 


She pave 


door for her, and, descending the 


stoop, she took his arm. 

“Isn’t this a lark ?”’ she exulted in her 
unexpected freedom. 

“It’s a most unexpected pleasure for 
me,” said Sharpe, falling into step with 
her. “I never thought that you might 
skate. Still, I might asked,” he 
rebuked himself. 

“I’m sure it was the last thing I evet 
dreamed of doing,” 
quick candor. 


I can’t say the same, 


have 


oa ae eee 
Said judith, in her 


9 


entured 





Sharpe, slowly. “I’ve often thought of 
you when skating on the river and 
wished y uu were there, too.” 

he gave him a quick look in the 
wan moonlight, but his eyes were in- 
tent upon the dark, deserted sidewalk 
that stretched down the hill. A silence 
fell between them, broke: nly by the 
clink of the two pairs of skates that 
dangled from Sharpe’s arm. 

At ne river’s edge he put n her 
skates ind then adj isted his Ow! 

vi al} find me the most } Iple 3S 


thing id Judith, giving -him_ her 
hands. “I haven’t skated for ve e 
But as he struck out with her over th 
ice he found her words instantly belied. 
Whe ne look d dov n at ner to sn ile 1 
rebuk she burst out with a girlish 
laug| Her eyes were dancing |! 
the flickers of moonlight upon t 
bright, fleetly moving steel under he 
feet 

‘Can’t we skate up to Wilke Viills? 


Sé what venturesome p! al Phe 
suddenly he tightened his grasp of ; 
hands, to find there an an ring pres- 
sure i 1 th Vung iwa Iror tne 
crowd up the river. He was by 
means sure of the 1ce, but the long, 

tal His té mpted him. Somet ung of 


} 1.1 
rd-like desire to cleave tar 


stretches of space, awoke 1n him. 
heir pace quickened. Clumps of 
trees, specter-like along the 1 r bank, 
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h tled by. Phe moon Vas engulfed 
lo Sharps 


| ] 
ptly by neavy cl uds. 


all the world seemed to have fallen 
away. He Was conscious only of the 
viftness ot thei passa d the close 
clasp of her hands in his as she seemed 
to float at his side. His pulses were 
ammering with a quicker beat. No 

1 was spoken. Now and then he 
looked down to meet the answering 


rliight of her eves lifted to his, and 
they sped on. 


\ black menacing stain, stretching 


across the ice, suddenly shaped itself out 


ot the elo m. Lhe tw veered like 
frightened birds, breaking from the 


rhythm of their swift motion. Sharpe’s 
rrasp of her hands tightened to a vise- 
like grip. 

“Jump!” he commanded, hoarsely, 
ind strove to lift her bodily. 

There followed a 
thin Vay. 
‘Gordon!’ 


Hi caught her gasping cry as the black 


re nding crash as the 


ice pave 


vater closed over them. He clung 

blindly to her in that awful moment 

when a chill like a myriad of knives 

mote him to the bone. After what 
we 


seemed an interminable time the rivet 


abrupt vielded them again to the 
rface. Sharpe caught at the ragged 
ledce of ice. but it broke off in his gras] 
G don’t hold me!’ 
He ed tl isd her plea a 
th ater di them dow gain. Free, 
struck out for herself, re aching the 
edg of tne 1ce hich f rtunately held 
| n ent 
ere Was no time tod bat how | nye 
t tent support might endure. He 
plu 1 desperately in the direction of 
tl ¢ be ting di \ ind battling 
t gh the ice that brok« iT, piece 
after piece, as he madly floundered 
through it. Suddenly he felt the bottom 
of the stream under his feet. In a mo 
m nore he cl 
Juditl 
Ve (,; d tl al r f Nn 
the Tart lo oT ck chasn 
\ clump of ipli it the 
vi edge yt he rive offered his ( 
re l ( lute tne fr rile t he put 
to | ill | strel in one p 
effort Che thin bent, then brok 


He struggled madly until he hod torn it 
free hen he rushed back wi.) it over 


Professor Hilliard, mildly wondering 
at the lateness of the hour, at last heard 
the sound of wheel \ vehicle of some 
SOrt it appeare lt » be a farme r’s buggy 
as h olanc H through the curtained 
window—had stopped in front of the 
house. Two mufHed figures which he 
inferred, rather than recognized, to be 
Sharpe and his wife descended from it. 
He frankly gasped his surprise when they 
confronted him a moment later 1n the 
library. Sharpe wore the rough clothes 
of a farm-hand, while Judith, divesting 


verself of cloak and shawls, was garbed 


in what might have been the ‘‘Sunday 
best”’ of the farm-hand’s wife. Her hair, 
caught up in a blond, disordered mass 
around her head, was still damp, but her 
cheeks were st uned witn red, and her 

re shining with a light that 
Hilliard had never seen in them before. 
She seemed suddenly to have put on 
a new and unfamiliar beauty, while 
Sha | 


pe, pale and tense, recounted the 


eves We 


disaster. 

*“Good heavens!’ exclaimed Hilliard. 
“Don’t you know you might both have 
been drowned ?”’ 

Sharpe restrained a grim desire to 


laugh at the fatuou question. He felt 


hin looking dowr on Hilliard fr 
‘ 1 . ] 
qgiZZV, entni! ng eminence t vnicn tiie 


other could never hope to mount. [Th 


phy sical p ril,nowescap d, | idibecom Or 


S¢ ndar’ moment te him in this sudden 
a enture 1 exaltation of his so 
H \ nt « with hi story, V ith a cert in 
ir IC |é eping t the bald, obvi US 
details, le mentally he thrilled again 
over each moment of that hurried flight 
through t] night to a plac »f shelter. 
Drenched and bedraggled, he had been 
wholly fF nt to the Icy chill f tel 
ing it im had tender! 
hurried her along, fearf f the cold and 
r Stl Tr nN id h re} a 
al t I d I | 
ol r° ld ; 

had | l him then ith 

1p es as he h lripping 
Cn shud ler had gone over hima 
visioned the menace of the river’s icy 
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di pt sO narrowly eluded. She had 
felt the tremor of his body and had un- 
d 

1) t think it 1, 
I! } 

it as a mil that ( | a” 

I r¢ I. 

22” 

na pe’ onl i I | id b ) Oo 
d v her blindl passionately closer to 
him they hurried on. Her words were 

nfession that thrilled him while he 
ensed their terror. It was as if across 
the gray obscurity of their future 
tretched, as there had stretched across 


t| ice, a black, menacing stain. 


When, during the days that followed, 
manifest to Professor Hilliard 
that he had been wrong in his misgiving 
that pneumonia would prove a sequel to 
Judith’s misadventure upon the river, he 
ssed the event from his mind. He 
began to make his 
tend the 
a distinct feeling of relief that he was 
not to be prevented from participating 


it pecame 


di mil 
preparations to at- 
convention in Washington with 


in the councils of his assembled learned 
coll igues. \ fe VM da S be fore his de- 
parture he told Sharpe that he would 


look to him to take ovel his class¢ S dur- 


ing the week of his absence. 

Sharpe received the announcement in 

silence. He had hoped to ac- 
: ; 

company Hilliard in view of the notable 


part his own findings must take in the 


stunned 


report of the Black Plains discoveries. 
He now saw that Hilliard, as the leade 
ot the « KX pe dition, propose d to be its sole 


spokesman; he would have to walt and 
tribute that 
illiard must of necessity accord him in 
assembly 
He confronted in 


glean from the press the 
presenting to the 
evidence and theories. 


] 
I 


Sharpe s 


’ ' . ; 
dismay this carrying off, so to spe ak, of 


the child of his own brain by Hilliard, 
who at best could claim only a god- 
fathership over it 

But he dumbly acceded to Hilliard’s 
plan, not surprised to find him- 
self capable of this act of cold acqules- 
fact, as he sat alone in his 
little black-glazed jars 
no longer formed the sub- 


and Was 


cence. In 
room, the above 


the hreplace 


stance of his dreams. They had been 
thrust into the background of his 


thoughts while he contemplated with a 
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joy mingled with dread the strange new 


world to which his soul had awakened, 
ind sat for long troubled hours visioning, 
as from a barred window, a radiant 
future utterly beyond his reach. 


Krom the wild intoxication following 
upon that sudd 
himself and Judith, when for an instant 
de ath had clute ed at them both, only 
to snatch from their hearts the veils that 
had shrouded them, Sharpe had awak- 
ened on the following morning to a cold 


1 blinding revelation of 


realization of their true plight. He was 
aghast it the swift irrevocableness with 
which their love had been revealed. In 


with that actuality, 


circumstance 


stark 
physical 


comparison 
all attendant 
seemed like the distorted imagery of a 
dream. Only when he looked down at 
the bruised and lacerated palms of his 
hands, which had suffered more than 
Hesh could endure in his frenzied tearing 
of the sapling, could he find cred- 


night’s dark ad- 


away 
ible testimony to the 
venture. 

(nd from this dazed contemplation of 
his own thoughts he fell to wondering 
what hers must be. Behind whatever 
makeshifts of dissimulation they might 
hastily snatch up, he knew he would 
re ad in Judith’s eyes what she likewise 
read in his. It would be intolerable to 
share longer with her the same roof, and 
yet escape was difhcult and explanations 
impossible. Even while at work in his 
room he would be listening for her foot- 
fall echoing from some part of the house. 
[here would be the constraint of facing 
each other daily at table, and there 
would be other meetings—more to be 
feared—chance encounters 1n the hall or 
on the Time and again they 
would be brought face to face with each 
other, and with the temptation hot upon 
him to crush her to him in his arms he 
could only blindly pray for some provi- 
dential interposition, some unlooked-for 
way out. 

lhe first day, however, had passed 
more easily than he had anticipated. 
Mrs. Hilliard, heeding the physician’s 
caution, had kept to her bed. But in 
the evening, as there were guests invited 
to dinner, she had appeared, and in this 
presence ot other people both she and 
Sharpe had found a refuge from each 
other. On the second day he had ab- 


stairs. 
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sented himseff from luncheon, intrench 

ing himself in the college libra Ol 
: 

long, unprofitable hours, and then | 


had sent word to Hilliard that he would 


be dining that evening with one of the 


Hy t ] 
Ingel faculty men rie returned at 
; , , < * 
late hour, letting himself in with his 
latch-l 

H k 1ieW the ubt ruge would be 


palpal ie to Judith, and he hoped that 
| On the fol- 
lowing morning, when he was attempt 


ing to make an early escape, he was 


she might be even gratefu 


quite unpre pared tor he r bold intercep- 
tion of him at the foot of the stairs. She 
raised an arm to the wall, barring his 
further progress, and for a moment her 
gray eyes softly reproached him while 
is own fell abashed. 


“Don’t be foolish, Gordon,” she said, 


- 74 
gently, “running away like this 

At that he lifted his pained, stricken 
Laz 


Her na id went quickiy ft his shoul- 
. : 
| . 





de1 \y to l iltogether?’ ne 
, 
pleaded, and t I fell upon him 
a rep! T 
I thoug l it b takin m elf off 
oe ¢ } | 
| ) Vant to Ke thin lard 
el ( tam ered, b] 
ager ; 
But 1 will r erruy 1 him 
‘6 , 
lf l i 1 to i 11S \ 

H hand lingered caressingly on his 
sh del na then fei \ V5 ind she 
smil br ] it him [t i like 
a ¢ il u tO all that S her IK l im, 
al | irt | | | t it he { t to 
r¢ | I sh re mmmon l rtyvr- 
di 

| 1] livy ? L vy 
LI for lun ’ prom 
i lw rol 

Judit a in to th | iKTast- 
tal here Hilliard \ ilrea divid- 
ing his attention bet ft-boiled 
egy ind the lorning papel d 
alongside her plat letter postmarked 
Chelte lam. She tol it open 1 
glanced it through whil r grape-fruit 
lay tasted (ver o paragi iph she 
| | Mrs Mil } 1 writte 


So Doctor Ackerby is to be of- 
fered the place But think William 
is disappointed at Professor Hilliard’s 
He had rather hoped 
that your wonderful young Black Plains 


man would be put forward, but of « Irsé 


recomme ndation 
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he was reluctant to suggest this, since it 


may possibly be that Mr. Sharpe ts to fit 


in permanently at Wilberforce.” 


iT lith laid the letter aside. ‘‘ Robert,.’”’ 
he asked, presently, “‘who 1s Doctor 
Ackerby?”’ 
Hilliard looked up suddenly as if an- 
noved “Oh, you must mean the new 


\ 


man that Miles is trying to get over at 
Cheltenham.” 

“Then Mr. Sharpe is not to have a 
chance for the place r 

*“So it would seem,’’ said Hilliard, 
short] “But really, you know, he’s 
much better off here.”’ 
\frer Hilliard had boarded the train 
for the East, Sharpe, who had accom 
panied him to the station, at length set 
out with slow and thoughtful pace tow 
ard the big house on the hill. Letting 
h the front door, in the 
waning light of a dull M: rch day, the 





house seemed intensely still. Sharpe 
paused in the shadows of the long, dim 
hallway, listening intently for some 
sound to break the oppressive silence, as 
if he had ventured to invade some aban- 
loned, ghost-ridden abode. He softly 


mounted the stall passed by the d 
vhich he knew opened into Mrs. Hil- 
liard’s room, and went on to hi 


t 
here he was startled to come 


| 
i . i 
upon | idith busy with something ver 


the fireplace, and his approach had been 
ithyv that he took het equally 
ul 
I int their eyes met in an 
In rigl glance. Judith, r 
covering | it, stepped back from tl 
mantelp! 1 | unted to the b 1 of 
Alor ; sh been arranging ther 
The fresh p-red eavy t} 
m< t perfume, | 1 i rt of 
dumb obeisan ibove the littl group 
of prehistori 
It’s a sort of ‘coming-out’ for.them 
isn’t it? convention at Washing- 
ton?” she asked, forcing the note of 
gaiet in het rds “| thought there 
should be a bit of festivity in their honor 
yur 
Sharpe, for the momer quite inca] 
ble OT peecn, could ni bend his he id 
» response. She pave a hnal touch to 


I 
the roses, and the n started to go. 
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9 hot and cold by tur De 1 
1 in, read and re-read until in sick 
1 1eS] he let the page tall t the 
fl Hi ould almost epeat | rot 
the iragrapl S wl a H Hi rd 
corded him the tiest recognit in 


wi t him f +} ré t f | di 

( t th Zt nd tf tormu- 
la t br | nt t h pe i IS 
wi h the ler nd ] 





1 i if I i 
M rit rd i | ‘ 

lull blue whi had one kly 
( ‘} 1 his liki Ol 

a, rdol it’ itte seven \ en’t 

u coming down to d er?’ She was 
ddenh Vare of the j lit 
of hi attitude and tl erat 
light in | es Gor t has 
happened she gasped she hurried 
rOory d bent I m 

He groped for f he hands, 
ripped it tightly, while his eyes still 


stared pbe\ ynd her Into vacancy. 


Is it this?’ she hazarded, gather- 


ing up the sheets of manuscript at his 


t 
Hilliard re] rie 1s ung to claim 
¢ ryt ! ” His shoulders 
s| ) i ( l er * +" yrds 


4 
\ t rept to tl ing 
man’s ly *'There’s nothi ‘ 
with | rit ind eput the 
bigg his field—to appro 
the finding I e nobody like m 
elf () 1, ’t sa eze 1 u 
i get | Hi tn m ru } 
tw tr ( lation in the foot-1 
But it } lis I ti I 
Hi \ t t ] tensit f hi 
em . yr TOrV rd arms 
circled the kneeling woman while his 
‘ | I V. ** Hilliard 
was blind to t aly of their pre 
cl In th Black Plains mounds until 


| pointe 1 it out t him I ven then h 


\ | no hit pon 1 rke 1 it it 
atte1 ek f toy] \ he delil 
el tel rob t h le t| ng 
strips ne al co thance hi l 
prestige 

“But sur Gordon, these me t 
scien vill not pe nit out » be che ited 
out of what I tfully yours : 

Sharpe Ditt oh was Imost i 
sob. \ ru lk n’t 1112 vl if 1 big mal 
Hilliard is and how completely he has 


let me play into his hands. For of 
course I trusted him. I haven’t a chance 
in the world. It would be preposterous 
for me to attempt to dispute his claim 


my word against Huilliard’s—a wave 
dashing against a cliff. I should be 
working only my own ruin. He knows 
that I can produce no proof that the 


work was mine and not his. 
She drew back from him appalled as 
sne began to compre he nd something ot 
the grim finality of the situation, and 
het ey , pravée ind Vi ide i followed him 


yt up stiffly from the chair and 


as n 
went over to the mantelpiece where the 
little jars stood. He planted his elbows 
before them, his head in his hands. 


She had already condemned Hilliard 
in her heart for his display of selfishness 
in regard to the Cheltenham appoint- 


) 
ment, it ha | opt ned he reyes to a petti- 
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ness of character in him that she had not 
suspected. But this treachery to Sharpe 
had suddenly revealed Hilliard to her in 
a guise from which she shrank in horror. 
Her condemnation followed swift and 
irrevocable. 

“Tt sha’n’t be, Gordon! I can’t en- 
dure it!’ she burst forth, passionately. 

She had crossed the room softly and 
swiftly to him. He turned at her ap- 
proach and something within him 
caught flame. 

“He sha’n’t hurt you—rob vou,” she 
proteste a: but he smothe re d her lips with 
his own. 

“Let him do what he likes,” he flung 
out. “I no longer care now. He’s wel- 
come to it—all the glory he can flch from 
that ancient rubbish I’ve toiled over. 
Didn’t you warn me once not to sink my- 
Sé lf too dee pinto the de ad past r | Wasa 
fool, but you’ve led me back to life 
vou, Judith. That night on the river 
it’s been like a new heaven and a new 
earth since then—with you—yjust you 
the only thing in it. And you’re mine 
now. Tell me you’re mine,” he pleaded, 
hotly. 

His caresses fell like a downpour upon 
a parched and greedy soil. When at 
length she slowly freed her arms from 
his embrace it was only to lift them 
about his neck and to draw his head 
down to hers again. His elbow, striking 
against the mantelpiece, toppled overt 
one of the little jars, and it fell to the 
hearth with a sharp crash, shivering to 
fragments. 

Judith started, while Sharpe, looking 
down, smiled derisively at the shattered 
vessel. His first impulse was to kick 
the pieces away, but some instinct led 
him to stoop and pick up one of the 
shards. Suddenly he frowned, and he 
bent to scrutinize the fragment closely. 

She playfully put out her hand to 
cover the shard, but he snatched it away 
impatiently. 

“*Don’t—” he said in a_ strange, 
shaken voice. He rushed over to the desk 
to hold the ragged edge of the fragment 
under the full light of the reading-lamp. 
The secrets of its earthen composition 
lay revealed. Embedded in the dark 


clay, Sharpe’s eyes detected the olint of 


tiny, microscopic shells. 
“What is it?” Judith demanded, 
Vou. CXXXVI.—No. 814.—62 





bre athic ssly, following him to the desk 
and looking with uneasy eyes at the bit 
of broken clay which held his riveted 


gaze. 
With a gasp, words burst from him at 
last. “I’m wrong—all wrong!” he 


groaned. 

Snatching open a drawer, he seized a 
magnifying-glass, and again he bent in- 
tently, desperately, over the broken, 
tell-tale edge of the shard. The shell- 
like particle glistened like minute dia- 
monds, abruptly exposed to the light 
after lying for centuries embedded in the 
clay structure and screened from. all 
detection by the thick covering of glaze. 
They glittered under Sharpe’s eyes like 
cold, malevolent little stars, refuting 
utterly his ingenious theories, sweeping 
away in a twinkling the whole fond fab- 
ric of hypothesis which he had woven 
into a semblance of truth. 

He strode back to the fireplace, seized 
another of the jars, and_ ruthlessly 
shivered it upon the hearth. Then, 
snatching up the pieces, he devoured 
them with his eyes only to confront the 
same remorseless refutation. The source 
of the clay was all too patent; the jars 
were insignificant. 

As he turned away at last with a 
groan, Judith was at his side, putting 
her arms about him. She drew the ex- 
planation from him in brief, disjointed 
phrases, and she strove to sooth him in 
the bitterness of his defeat. But words 
and caresses alike were interrupted. 
Suddenly Sharpe straightened up as 
there flashed upon his mind the vision of 
Hilliard addressing the convention on 
the morrow. 

“IT must get word to him at once 
stop him somehow!” he exclaimed, al- 
most frantically, catching at her arms 
that held him. ‘A telegram No 
he’d suspect me of playing a trick to 
forestall him. I’ve got to go to him 
myself—show him the actual evidence.” 

She drew his head down to her own. 
“You foolish boy!’ she fondly chided 
him. ‘Ah, Gordon, what does all 
this—right or wrong—matter to us 
now , 

“But Hilliard is to speak to-morrow 
night 

‘**And rob you—of what? Your blun- 
der? But the error is no longer yours, 
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and all the humiliation of the disclosure, 
when it comes—” 

“Judith! You don’t know what you 
His face 


was very pale, and a strange light 


re saving!” he almost gasped 
burned in his eves. The passion which 
had shaken and overborne him but a 
few moments before seemed utterly ex- 
orcised from his body > it was as 1f some 
fervol had suddenly 
gained the mastery over him while he 
thrust the temptation of her words from 
him. ‘“* Judith, don’t you see? No mat- 
ter if Hilliard robbed me a thousand 
times, all the thought and labor is mine. 
It’s bone of my bone and flesh of my 
flesh. I can endure his stealing it from 
me, but to let him give it to the world 
when it’s a lie—a lie of my making. 

My whole life has been a searching—a 
scientihe truth, and 


Strange asceti 


searching for truth 
here lve been building up a colossal 
error. I’ve got to prevent that. Hil- 
lhard’s snatching it from NN doesn’t 
make the responsibility any the less 
mine. lo find myself wrong and not 
acknowledge it—-while there is yet 
time—’ 

“Spoken like a true scientist!’ she 
checked him,—the irony of her words 
cutting like a lash. 

* Judith! Judith!” he protested, reach- 
ing out his arms to het as she turned 
away. ‘ Judith, you know Llove you. | 
shall always love you,” he said, hoarsely, 
and the fame within him flared up again 
as he felt her slipping from him. “For 
God’s sake, Judith, surely you won't 
misunderstand—misjudge me now.”” He 
seized her hands only to find them limp 
and unresponsive in his hot, rough grasp. 
Her head hung dully as she listened to 
the tumultuous pleading words with 
which he strove to make her understand 

the passion of his love for her strug- 
gling with this imperious appeal to his 
honor and scientific pride. ‘You know 
how I’ve worked to give this new truth 
to the world—yes, and looked forward to 
laying it at your feet as a tribute—a 
part of myself—that you might be 





proud of, too. And now to hind It false 
unworthy of myself—and not to halt 
the error before it is proclaimed You 
couldn’t respect me if [ did that. Burt, 
Judith = 

His tone was suddenly tender, and he 
bent his face to hers. She permitted his 
embrace, listening to his ardent words, 
and then slowly, deliberately, she lifted 
her eves as she put the question to 
him: 

“You must really go to-night?” 

He felt the inexorableness of the de- 
cision forced upon him at that moment 
while she still yielded herself to his arms. 
He hesitated. 

*A telegram might fail to reach him,” 
he weakly parried. “I’m not even sure 
of his address—” 

“Then of course you must go,” she 
said, putting him from her with sudden 
hrm decision. Her cheeks were flaming. 


Professor Hilliard, looking across the 
dinner-table, permitted his eyes to rest 
with satisfaction upon the radiant and 
charming figure of his wife. ‘By the 
way, Sharpe has turned up at last,” he 
informed her casually. ‘* Miles writes me 
that he has accepted the place at Chel- 
tenham. So you have your wish, after 
all.” 

“lm sure Professor Miles is to be 
congratulated,” replied Judith, ‘and 
I’m glad for Mr. Sharpe.” 

‘Uncommon good man, Sharpe,” 
mused Hilliard, *‘even if he did come 
that cropper over the Black Plains pot- 
tery. I can’t understand why he should 
have felt so cut up about it and have 
balked flatly at coming back here with 
me from Washington. Can you?” 

‘I don’t think he ever felt quite at 
ease Ii\ ing here with us,” said Judith. 

Hilliard smiled upon her indulgently. 
**So vou still cling to that idea of yours. 
No, my dear, the scientific mind 1s some- 
thing that you are not constituted to 
understand. Sharpe was a_ scientist 
through and through, and to him one 
roof was just the same as another.” 














THE PLAIN, BARE WALLS OF THE HOUSES TURNING AN ALMOST BLANK FACE TO THE STREET 


Young America and Old France 


NOTI FROM A FRENCH VILLAGE IN THe WAR ZONE 


BY DOROTHY CANFIELD 
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Ee = peOgF you happen to know 
(ape eS intimately the life of an 

| \ / American small town of 
Vif | ‘\s about a thousand in- 
r\ @ habitants, wouldn’t you 
, aware ¥ like to walk with me 
Sg A «through a small French 
town of that size? I think I know just 
what to point out to you, not only be- 
cause I have been living there myself, 
but because I have seen group after 
group of American Ambulance boys 
come into and go out of Crouy and 
noted the features of the life there at 
which they looked longest. 

Perhaps the first thing which brought 
our boys to a halt, and a long, long look 
around them, was the age of the place. 
\pparently it has—the statement is 
hardly exaggerated—always been there. 
As a matter of historical fact it has been 
there for more than a thousand years. 
On hearing that, the American boys al- 
ways gasped. They were used to the 


conception of the great age of “histor- 
ical’? spots, by which they meant cities 
in which great events have occurred 

Paris, Rome, Stratford - on - Avon, 
Granada. But that an inconstderable 
settlement of a thousand inhabitants, 
where nothing in particular ever hap- 
pened beyond the birth, life, and death 
of its people, should have kept its iden- 
tity through a thousand years gave 
them, so they said, “a queer feeling.” As 
they stood in the quiet gray street, look- 
ing up and down, and taking in the sig- 
nificance of the fact, one could almost 
visibly see their minds turning away 
from the text-book idea of the Past as 
an unreal, sparsely settled period with 
violent historical characters in doublet 
and ruff or chain-mail thrusting swords 
into one another or signing treaties 
which condemned all succeeding college- 
students to an additional feat of mem- 
ory; you could almost see their brilliant, 
shadowless, New World youth deepened 
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and sobered by a momentary perception 


of the Past as a very long and st: ma 


real phenomenon, full, scaringly full « 
real people, entirely like ourselves, going 
i the business of getting born, being 
married, and dying with as little 
scious regard as we for historical move- 
ments and tendencies. ‘They were never 
done marveling that the sun should have 
fallen across Crouy at the same 
angle before Columbus discovered Amer- 
that at the time of the 
French Revolution, as now, the big 
boys and sturdy men of Crouy should 
have left the helds which now lie 
golden in the sun and have gone out to 
repel the invader; that people looked 
up from drawing water at the same 
fountain which now sparkles under the 
sycamore-trees and saw Catharine de’ 
Medici pass on her way north as now 
they see the gray American Ambulance 
rattle by. “And I bet it was over 
these same cussed hard-he ads!”’ cried the 
boy from Ohio, trying vainly to ease his 
car ovel the knobby paving-stones. 
“No, oh no,” answered the town no- 
tary, reasonably. “‘ The streets of Crouy 
were paved in comparatively 
times, 
“Oh, the Pilgrim Fathers!” 
boy from Connecticut. 


con- 


streets 


iC a as to-day ; 
just 


same 


recent 


not earlier than sixteen-twenty.” 
cried the 
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“And nothing ever happened here all 
that time?” queried the boy from Cali- 
fornia, incredulously. 

“Nothing,” said the notary, * 
a great deal of human life.” 

“Gee! what a lot o’ that!’ murmured 
the thoughtful boy from Virginia, his 
eyes widening imaginatively. 

After the fact that it had been there 
so long, they astonished by the 
fact that it was there at all, existing, as 
far as they could see, with no visible 
means of support beyond a casual saw- 
mill or two. “‘How do all these people 
earn their living?” they asked, 
putting the question in the same breath 
with the other inevitable one, “‘ here do 

the people live who care for all this splen- 

did farming country? We see them 
working in the fields, these superb 
wheat-helds, or harvesting the oats, but 
you can drive your car for mile after 
mile and never see a human habitation. 
We thought Europe was a thickly vopu 
lated place!” 

Of course you know the obvious an- 
‘| he people who till the ft ields all 
live in the villages. If you inhi hit such 
a settlement you hear every morning, 
very, very early, the slow, heavy tread 
of the big farm-horses and the rumble 
of the huge two-wheeled carts going out 


except 


were 


alw ays 


swer. 





BEHIND EVERY HOUSE NESTLES 


A GARDEN WITH 


ANCIENT TREES AND SHRUBS 
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to work: and one of the picturesque 
sights of the sunset hour is the procession 
of the powerful Percherons, their drivers 
sitting sideways on their broad backs, 
plodding into the village, both horses 
and farmers with an inimitable air of 
leisurely philosophy; of having done a 
good day’s work and letting it go at that; 
of attempting no last ner- 


vous whack at the ac- 


cumulated pile of things a 


to be done which always 
lies before every one; with 
an unembittered accept- 
ance of the facts that there | 
are but twenty-four hours 
in every day and that it 1s 
spend part of 
Savory hot 
one’s. family. 
tempera- 


appearance, 


good to 
them eating 
soup with 
According to 
ment, this 
only possible, apparently, 
when you lived a 
thousand years in the 
same place, enormously 
reposes Or enormously ex- 
the American 


have 


asperates 
observer. 

You do not see the cOWS 
going out to pasture, or 
coming back at night 
through the village streets, 
because those farmers who 
have a dairy live on the 
outskirts of the town, with 
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hands with the woman of the next farm, 
you have only to lean out of your front 
window and have her lean out of hers, 
when your children go to get water from 
the fountain along with all the other 
children of the region, when you are less 
than five minutes’ walk from church 
and the grocery-store, when your chil- 








their big square court- 
yards adjacent to the 
helds. The biggest farm- 
house of this sort in Crouy 
is lodged in the remnants 
of the medieval castle of 
eneurs (symbol of modern France!), 
where at night the cows ramble in 
peaceably through the old gate where 
once the portcullis hung, and stand 
chewing their cud about the great court- 
vard whence marauding knights in 
armor once clattered out to rob. 

Of course this arrangement whereby 
country folk all live in villages turns 
inside out and upside down most of those 
conditions which seem to us inevitable 
accompaniments of country life; for in- 


the old sel- 


stance, the isolation and loneliness of 


the women and children. There is no 
isolation possible here, when, to shake 





FOUR-OX 


TEAMS DO THE HEAVY PLOWING IN FRANCE 


school-bell is ring- 
up their books to 


dren can wait till the 
ing before snatching 
» to school. 

You do not have to wait for your mail 
till some one can go to town or till the 
R. F. D. man brings it around six hours 
after it has arrived in town. The village 
mail-carrier brings it to you directly it 
arrives, just as though you lived in a 
city. You do not have to wait for your 
community news till it filters slowly to 
your remote door by the inaccurate 
medium of the irresponsible grocery- 
boy. The moment anything of common 
interest happens the town crier walks 
up your street. At the sound of his an- 
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PC 
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nouncing drum or bell you drop your 
work, stick your head out of your door, 
and he ar at once, hot off the griddle, as 
any one, that there will be an 
auction of cows at the 
urday next, that poo! sick old Madame 
Mantiet has at last passed away, Or that 


Soon as 


Bi issons’ on Sat- 


school reopens a week from Monday and 
all children must be And 
if one of the children breaks his arm, o1 
fa hors« has the colic, 


ready to go. 
or your chimney 
vou do not suffer the an- 
guished isolation of 


gets on hre, 
American country 
life. The whole town swarms in to help 
In fact, 
for my personal taste, | must confess 


you, in a twinkling of an eye. 


that the whole town seemed only too 
ready to swarm 1n, on any friendly pre- 
text at all. But then, | have back of 


me many generations of solitary-minded 
farmer-ancestors, living sternly and 
grimly to themselves, and not a thou- 
sand years of really sociable community 
life. 

“But if they are country people who 
live in the S¢ dry-looking village eS asked 
our American Ambulance boys, “‘ what 
makes them huddle up so close together 
and run the houses into one long wall 
of buildings that look like tenement- 
houses? Why don’t they nice 
front yards lke ours, with and 
flowers and people sitting on the front 
porch, enjoyinglife? You cangothrough 
village after village here and never see a 
thing but those ugly, stony streets and 
long, high, stone 


have 


PTAaSss 


walls, and bare, stone 
but maybe 
an old woman with a gunny sack on her 
back, or a couple of kids lugging water 
in a pail.” 

Lhe best answer to that was to open 


houses, and never a soul 


the door into our own bare, stone house, 
which, like all the others on the 
presented to the public eye an unallur- 
ing, long, gray-white, none-too-clean 
plastered wall, broken by square win- 
The big 
doot opening showed a stone “pave d COrT- 
ridor leading straight to what seemed at 
frst glance an earthly Paradise of green; 
an old, old garden with superb nut-trees, 


street, 


dows designed for uti ity only. 


great flowering bushes, a bit of grass, 
golden graveled paths, and high old gray 
walls with and fruit-trees 
carefully trained against them. 


Qur American visitor stared 


grape-vines 


about 
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him with dazzled eves. ‘What a heaven- 
ly place! But would have 
guessed such a garde n Was in Crouy! 
“Oh, but this is not one of the really 
good gardens of the town!” we 


who eves 


assured 
him. “This is a poor old neglected one 
compared with those all around us.” 

“But they?” asked out 
American, incredulously, his vision cut 
off by the ten-foot wall. 

\t this we invited him up-stairs to a 
lofty at the back of the house, 
leaning from which he had a totally new 
view of the town whose arid gray streets 
he had traversed SO many 
Back of every one of these gray-white, 
monotonously aligned plastered houses 
stretched very 
one, always a jewel, gleaming, burnished, 
and ordered, with high old trees neat 
the house, and, 
back of this pleasure spot, a great fertile 
stretch of well-kept vegetables and fruit. 
He stared long, our American, recon- 
structing his ideas with racial rapidity. 
On withdrawing his head his first com- 
ment was, usually: 

“But for the Lord’s sake, how ever 
do they get the money to pay for build- 
ing all those miles of huge stone walls? 
It must cost every family a fortune.” 

Upon learning that those walls had 
stood exactly there in those very lines 


where are 


window 


times. 


a garden, often a large 


and flowers and vines; 


for hundreds of years, requiring only to 
be periodically kept in repair, he sank 
into another momentary reconstructive 
meditation. 

hen came the inevitable American 
challenge, the brave new note from th« 
New World which I always rejoiced to 
hear: 

“But what’s the point of shutting 
yourself up that way from your neigh- 
bors and making such a secret of yout 
lovely garden that nobody any 
good of it but yourself? Why not open 
up and let everybody who goes by take 
pleasure in your flowers and your lawn 
and see the kids playing and hear them 
laughing?” 

Of course I always went duly through 
the orthodox historical and social ex- 
planations. I pointed out that it was 
only in comparatively late times 


gets 


! 
Only 


since that very recent event, the French 
Revolution, or the beginning of our life 
that isolated houses in the 


as a nation 
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fields would have been safe; that up to 
that time people were obliged to huddle 
together inside the walls of a town at 
night as a safeguard against having 
thei throats cut, that an age -old habit 
of apprehension and precaution leaves 
ineradicable marks on life; and that it 
still seems entirely 
natural for French 
people to conceal 
thei gardens be- 
hind t¢ n-foot 
stone walls with 
broken bottles on 
top, although for 
generations the 
community life 
has been as peace- 
ful as that of any 
drowsy New Eng 
land village. But, 
having given this 
academic explana- 
tion, | went on to 





hazard a guess 
that age-old hab- 
its of fear leave 
he hind the m more 
than material 
marks like stone 
walls and broken 
bottles Chey 
shape and form 
human minds into 
tastes and prefer- 
ences and_ preju- 
dices, the un- 


courageous origin 
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of ‘being all to themselves’; they have 
a passion for ‘privacy’ which = often 
seems to mean keeping desirable things 
away from other people; they can’t see 
how we endure the ‘staring eves of 
strangers.’ ”’ 
\t this point I was usually inte rrupted 
by the boy from 
Lome who cried 
out, hotly: 
“Well, | hope 
won't ever get 
so afraid of people 
We haven't been 
introduced to! | 
mpuess we can 
stand it, not being 
so darned private 
as all that! | 
di n't SCC that you 
need take any less 
satisfaction in a 


rOS¢ -bush he Cause 





it’s piven pleasure 
y= 6to a lot of work 
people PONE by 
in the morning!” 

On which prop- 
osition we always 
cordially shook 
hands. 

-“ \nd vet, do 
y know,” added 
the boy from 
home, a little 
wistfully, looking 
down into the 
green, s luded 








of which the own- 


peacs oft the 


ers of the minds THE FAMOUS CANAL OF THE OURCQ walled - in garden 


are tar from 
divining. 

‘You know,” I said to our boy from 
home, “they can’t understand our open 
villages with no fences or walls, with 
evervbody’s flowers open to everybody’s 
view, with our pretty girls showing thei 
fresh summer dresses and bright, sweet 
faces to the chance passe r-by as well as 
to the selected few who have the coun- 
tersign to enter. They can’t understand 
it, and they don’t try to, for they don’t 
like it. hey don’t like our isolated 
houses. They, and all Europeans, like 
apparently the feeling of having neigh- 
bors near so that they can enjoy shutting 
them out. They say they like the feeling 





“vet, t he re 
” be some- 

thing kind o’ nice about the quiet of 1 
being able to do as you pleas without 


F st, 


everybody, looking at vou. It sort of 


makes our front yards seem like a public 

park instead of a home, doesn’t it?” 
Ves,” I said, sadly, ‘it does, a little.” 
Oh, europe, kurope! seductive old 


Europe, ever up to thy old game of 


corrupting the fresh candor of invading 
barbarians! 
“But, anvhow,” ended the boy from 


home, bravely, “‘] don’t care. | think 
our way 1s lots the nicest . . . for ever 
bod ve 


Dear boy from home! 
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Phen we went down-stairs and vi 
our modest establishment, typical 
a ill t all those al | 
tho I le np of the le ¢ 
feat those of nall An 
t | ri¢ ditt ring tl 
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ipple ( t t 
eal i} pI ! ud the \m« 1 \\ ho 
cvel he il Lot ppt nal tie | ne Loe 
plant 
' 

Lhe ren't he I p! { ld 
him “Th real p 
trained to gt cut | ( 
eal ~ l |. ched pp | 1 
tilized, ped, meth te dit 
ferent fi t tl me eo hye 
They produce a tenth, a twentieth part 
of wl ld it the tree were left 
to itself, but what golden apples of Hes 
perides they are! [The pears are like that 
too. Here 1s a pear-tree older than I, 
1d t tall, h be i perl Sa 
dozen pears, but pears! An ul 

( to vher the trees I kept vall, 
\ can have ¢ mal more th 

m | ( Lhe } a nade ul 
Ve tabl ( tl SEE th ( beans 
I ! up i t the ba t the 
tl ( 

Lhe } ken } i com tl to 
our. Visitor | le \ 
chicke rd if t ell 
kept ! ) Ih | \n ican 
Ol But | dt it t twelve 
\ ell-« t cted rabl tches 
with retully on lat t 1d 
cen { ' het hich tors al 
\ topped t t th iless 
t tcl pin! \ race 
of ilic Kaede beaets. | hamened to ecole 
that the ( t at tor th iren 
al ch. bet thee they foem a 
el p t of the tie , ¢ 
count! tamil l t ! Ip] g 
1 ma people the I 1 n 
evel b d tl \ Cas | ic | 
In the pot tor re 1 

1 | rabb I ( bein the 
kitche ent ‘ , thot 
red | } t | ( I t tive ty} ' 
coal-rat 1 to the t th 
ce i the nense opt neartl 
heritage of the past) and the portable 
charcoal-stove, primitive, niversal im 
plement 

“But vou can’t bake vour bread 
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little play-stove as that,” com 
nted the American. 

\ d vith that we were 
a new phase of Crouy life, 


Commun | 


launc he d into 
knit 


a | rench set 


the CLOSE 


organization of 


tlement Since all these country people 
live side by side, they discovered long 
igo that there 1s no need to duplicate, 
OVC! i | over, Wm each house, labors 


Which are better done in centralized 
activity. Instead of four hundred cook 
heated to the baking- 


nt, with a vast waste of fuel and ef 


being 


fort, Tr big fire in the village / ai y 
bakes the bread for all the community. 


lhese French country women no mort 


bake their own bread than they make 
their own shoes. In fact, if they tried 
to the could not produce anything halt 
so appetizing and nourishing as_ the 
crusty well baked loave S turned out by 


that expert specialist, the village 


those 


baker 
ess; and they buy loaves for less 
than it 
each kitchen. 

In addition to the 
bread 
and in all other French towns of that 
size) another shop kept by a 


would cost to produce them in 

where 
vou buy yout there 1s in Crouy 
specially 


good cook among the housewives, where 
s buy certain cooked foods 
which are hard to prepare at 


Ham, for instance. In 


you can alw ay 
home in 
small yuUantities 
\merican 


de hi itessen shop how 


TOWNS TOO small To have a 
many of us quail 
heat 


still more 


before the hours ot 
need | to bol 


formidable enterprise of getting it all 


CONTINUOUS 


a ham, and th 


ifterward without a too dreary 
! | have known American 
il] or where peopl said the real rea- 
Vas that they 


eaten up 


monotol 


on for church suppers 


might te boiled ham once in a while. 
In Crouy, backward, primitive, drain- 
iecless community that it 1S, they catel 
to the prime necessity of variety in diet 
with a competence like that with which 
the prol lem of good bread is solved all 


over France. Every Wednesday morning 
uu know that Madame Beaugard has a 
ham freshly boiled. You may buy one 
JUST ¢ nough t » garnish a cold salad, 
| a hot Sauce for 


On Saturdays she has 


slice. 
or ten stices To serve 1n 
a big 
hot and smoking out of het 


dinner. 
roast of beef, 
oven at a quarter of twe 


thus enjoy this luxury with- 





ve, and a family 


or two may 
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4 DETACHMENT OF POILUS RETURNING 


out paying the usual Anglo-Saxon pen- 
alty f eating cold Ol hashed beef for 
many days thereafter. On another day 
she has beans, the dry beans which are 
such a bother to prepare in small quan- 


tities and such an admirable and savory 
food. She is the village fruit-seller, and 
when you go to buy your fruit in her 
little shop, which is nothing more or 
less than her front parlor transformed, 
you are sure to find something else ap- 
petizing and tempting. Note that this 
regular service not only adds greatly to 
the variety and tastefulness of the diet 
of the village, but enables Madame 
Beaugard to earn her living more amply. 

In another big operation of house- 
keeping the simplest French country 
community puts its resources together 
instead of scattering them. On wash- 
days there is no arduous lifting and 
emptying out of water, no penetrating 
odor of soap-suds throughout all the 
house, no waste of fuel under hundreds 
of individual wash-boilers, no solitary 
drudging over the washtubs. The 
French country housekeeper who does 
her own washing brings around to the 
street door her faithful steed, the wheel- 
barrow, and loads it up; first the big 
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FROM FARM-WORK IN THE FIELDS 


galvanized boiler full of soiled clothes, 
then a wooden box open at one side, 
filled with clean straw, then the soap, 
a flat, short-handled WO rd n paddle, and 
a stiff scrubbing-brush. Leaving the 
children not vet at school in the charge 
of a neighbor—for whom she will per- 
form the same service another day of 
the week—her head done up in a ker- 
chief, her skirts kilted high to let her 
Ste p free, she sets off down the road for 
the la vr. | use the French word be- 
cause the institution does not exist in 
English. 

This is usually a low, stone building, 
with an open place in the roof, either 
covered with glass or open to the air. 
In the center 1s a big pool of water, con- 
stantly renewed, which gushes in clean 
and eddies out soapy, carrying with it 
the impurities of the village linen. Here 
our housewife finds an assortment of 
her friends and neighbors, and here she 
kneels in the open air, in her straw- 
hlled box, and soaps, and beats, and 
rinses, and scrubs at the spots with her 
scrubbing-brush (they never use a rub- 
bing-board), and at the same time hears 
all the talk of the town, gets whatever 
news from the outel world is going the 
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rounds, jokes and scolds, sympathizes 
and laughs, sorrows with and quarrels 
with her neighbors—gets, in short, the 
same retreshing and entire change from 
the inevitable monotony of the 
routine which an American 
of a more prosperous class gets in het 
club meeting, and which the American 
housewife of the same class gets, alas! 
almost never. 

And, the clothes are clean! | 
know it runs counter to all our fxed 
ideas and what we are taught in domes- 
tic-science classes. I don’t pretend to 
explain it, but the fact remains that 
clothes soaped and beaten and rinsed in 
cold Ww r. boiled in a boiler ove! the 
open fire 
the most daz. ‘9 whiteness. 
another wholesome reminder that there 
are all kinss.of ways to kill a cat, and 
that our ov "i, natural and inevitable as 
it seems to ‘Is, may not even be the 
most orthodox manner of accomplishing 
that demise. 

Another such reminder is the fashion 
in which they manage baths in Crouy. 
There are not (you can hear, can’t you, 
the supercilious Anglo-Saxon tourist 
saying, “of course there are not’’) any 


home 
housewife 


ves, 


It is just 


UPON THI 


dried on the grass, are of 


RETURN OF A REGIMENT 


bathrooms in the houses, nol in the one 
little inn. \nd vet the people take 
plenty of baths, and in big porcelain 
bathtubs, too, bigger and deeper and 
fuller of hot water than those we have 
in our houses. 

Among the many curious little indus- 
tries of the place is the 
\s you go down the main 
street of a morning you stop in and hill 
up a little printed card stating that 
you wish a hot (or cold) plain (or per- 
fumed or sulphur or starch or what not) 
bath, at such and such an hour. The 
little old woman in charge notes your 
hour, and stokes up her stove according 
to the schedule of the day. When you 
arrive you are shown into an immacu- 
lately clean tiled bathroom, with an 
enormous tub, lined with a clean sheet 
(it has been detnitely decided by doc- 
tors that this precaution obviates any 
possibility of contagion) and filled with 
clear, sparkling hot water. You can rent 
your towels for two cents apiece, and 
buy a bit of soap for three cents, or you 
may bring them from home, if you 
prefer. Of course, being unused to this 
particular way of killing the cat, you 
feel rather foolish and queer to be taking 
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a bath in a community bathtub instead 
of in your own. But the bath 1s a fine 
one; with a cold rub-down at the end 
there is no danger of taking cold; and 
as you dress, glowing and refreshed, you 
cannot put out of your mind some such 
colloquy as this: 

“Yes, of course I prefer a bathtub in 
my own house. Everybody would. But 
suppose | haven’t money enough to 
have one? At home, in a town like this, 
you can only get a bath, or give it to 
vour children, 1f you have capital enough 
to buy, install, and keep up a bathroom 
your own. Here you can have an even 
better one, any time you can_ spare 
hiteen cents in cash. Which method 
produces the bigger area of clean skin 
in a given community?” 

You usually end your colloquy by 
quoting to vourself, laughinely, the 
grandly American-minded remark of the 
boy from Illinois, whose reaction to the 
various eye-openers about him was thus 
formulated: 

* Do you know, the thing we want to 
do at home is to keep all the good ways 
ot doing things we've got already and 
then add all the French ones, too.” 

We laughed over the youthful self- 
conhdence of that ambition, but, as the 


boy from Illinois would say, “ Honestly, 
do you know, there is something in 
it!” 

In one of the few large, handsome 
houses in Crouy there is something else 
I wish we might import into America. 
Very simply, with no brass band of a 
formal organization, secretaries, or re- 
ports, the younger girls of the town are 
brought together to learn how to sew 
and cook and keep thei household 
accounts he splendid park which 
looks so lordly with its noble trees 1s 
only the playground for the little girls 
in gingham aprons in the intervals of 
their study; and the fine, high-ceilinged, 
spacious old salon is employed as the 
work-room where all the children from 
the poorer houses round about sit in the 
sunshine, setting beautiful fine stitches 
and chattering lke magpies. 

\ large room at the side has been 
fitted up oh, so long before domestic 
science ‘struck’? America!—as a kitchen, 
and here the little girls daily prepare 
their own luncheons, after having, turn 
by turn, done the marketing and made 
up their small accounts under the super- 
vision of an expert teacher. 


The gracious, grav-haired owner of 


the beautiful home has always been so 
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busy with her school and workroom 
that she almost never runs into Paris, 
although she is not more than a couple 
of hours away. 

“I’ve only been there five or six times 
in my life,’ she shaking her head 
in mocking contrition and turning 
superb old rings around on her soft, 
wrinkled hands. She adds, with a pretty, 
whimsical smile: “‘To tell the truth, it 
bores me awfully when I do go. I have 
so much to see to here that I’m uneasy 
to be away.” 

You are 
been going on for 
tions. The quiet- fd chatelair 
manor mentions, 
but continuing ote pao of her aunt who 
lived there before her, and who for fifty 
all her life and property for 
her neighbors’ children in quite the same 
way. When you leave you try to mur- 
mur something about what two such 
lives must have meant to the commu- 
nity, but this entirely unmodern, un- 
radical, unread provinei: il Frenchwoman 
cuts you short by saying in a matter-of- 
fact tone, with the most transparent 
simplicity of manner: 

“Oh, but of course property is only a 


399 


trust after all, isn’t it? 


Says, 


that this has 
at le ast two genera- 
e of the 
1 passing, that she is 


to reme mbe r 


years gave 
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BETWEEN LESSONS 


\W ill some one please tell me what are 
the appropriate sentiments for 
cialists to feel about such people? 

lhere 1s another Our (sewing- 
room) Crouy of another sort, where 
the ok le r girls, inste ad of be ing force d to 
go away from home as in most villages 
in America, to work in factories or shops, 
may earn an excellent living doing ex- 
pert embroidery or fine sewing. They 
are well paid, and the enterprise is suc- 
cessful commercially because the long- 
headed philanthropist at the head of the 
organization manages to sell direct to 
consumers—as will always be done as a 
matter of course in the twenty-first cen- 
tury—instead of passing the product 
through the acquisitive hands of many 
middlemen. But there is so much to 
report in detail about this wholly ad- 
mirable and modern undertaking that | 
must make another story of it. It is 
really curious how often, in this little, 
backward, drainageless French village, 
an American is brought to a halt, a long, 
scrutinizing inspection, and much profit- 
able meditation. 


PC ¢ rd SO- 


roir 


So far you have seen Crouy as it was 
before the war, and as it is now in the 
brief intervals between the departure of 
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regiment going back to the front and 
the arrival of another with the trench 
mud still on its boots. You have seen 
the long, gray, stony street filled morn- 
ing and evening with horses and labor- 
ers going out to work or returning, and 
in the mean time dozing somnolent in 
the sun, with only a cat or dog to cross It, 
an old woman going out for the grass, or 
a long, gray American an ilance bang- 
ing along over the paving, the square- 
jawed, clean-shaven boy from the States 
zigzagging desperately with the vain 
idea that the other side of the street 
cannot be as rough as the one he its on. 
You have seen the big open square, 
sleeping under the airy shadow of the 
great sycamores, only the occasional 
chatter of children drawing water at the 
fountain breaking the silence. You have 
seen the beautiful old church, echoing 
and empty save for an old, poor man, 
his ax or his spade beside him, as he 
kneels for a moment to pray for his 
grandsons at the front; or for a woman tn 
black, rigid and silent before a shrine, at 
whoet white face you dare not glance as 
you pass. You have seen the plain, bare 
walls of the old houses, turning an al- 
most blank face to the street, with close- 
ly shuttered or thickly curtained win- 
dows. 

But one morning, very early, before 
you are dressed, you hear suddenly, 
close at hand, that clear, ringing chal- 
lenge of the bugle which bids all human 
hearts to rise and triumph, and the 
vehement whirring rhythm of the drums, 
like a violent new pulse beating in your 
own body. The house begins to shake 


as though with thunder, not the far-off 


roar of the great cannon on the horizon 
which vou hear every day, but a definite 
vibration of the earth under your feet. 
You rush to your street window, throw 
open the shutters, and, leaning from the 
sill, see that all Crouy is leaning with 
vou and looking up the street. 

There, at the turn, where the road 
leaves the yellow wheat-felds to enter 
the village, the flag is coming, the torn, 


ragged, dingy, sacred tricolor. Back of 


it the trumpets, gleaming in the sun, 
proclaim its honor. They are here, the 
poilus, advancing with their quick, 
swinging step, so bravely light for all 

cruel heavy sacks on their backs and 





the rifles on their shoulders. Their four- 
ranked fle fills our street from side to 
side, as their trumpets hill our ears, as 
the fatigue and courage of their faces 
fll our hearts. They are here, the splen- 
did, splendid soldie rs who are the KF rench 
poilus. Everybody’s brother, cousin, 
husband, friend, son, is there. 

All Crouy leans from its windows to 
welcome them back from death—one 
more respite. They glance up at che 
windows as they pass; the younger ones 
smile at the girls’ faces; the older ones, 
fathers certainly, look wistfully at the 
children’s bright heads. ‘There are cer- 
tain ones who look at nothing, Sti ring 
straight ahead at immaterial sights 
which will not leave their eyes. 

One detachment has passed; the rum- 
bling has increased till your windows 
shake as though in an earthquake. The 
camions and guns are going by, an end- 
less dehle of monster trucks, ending with 
the rolling kitchen, lumbering forward, 
smoking from all its pipes and caldrons, 
with the regimental cook springing up 
to inspect the progress of his savory 
ragout. 

\ftrer the formless tumult of the 
wheels, the stony street resounds again 
to the age-old rhythm of marching men. 
Another detachment. 

You dress quickly, seize the big box of 
cigarettes kept ready for this time, and, 
taking the children by the hand, go out 
to help welcome the new-comers as they 
settle down for their three weeks’ rest. 

I have told you that Crouy has a 
thousand inhabitants. ‘There are twelve 
hundred men in a regiment. Perhaps you 
can imagine that when the troops are 
there men seem to ooze from every pore 
of the town. There are no great bar- 
racks erected for them, you understand. 
Somehow Crouy people make them- 
selves small, move over to the edge, and 
make the necessary room. ‘There are 
seventy soldiers sleeping on straw in the 
big hall which was before the war used 
for a concert-room or for amateur theat- 
ricals; two hundred are housed 1n what 
is left of the old salles de garde of the 
ruined castle, old guard-rooms which 
after five hundred years see themselves 
again filled with French fighting-men; 
every barn-loft is filled with them: 


every empty shed has a thick layer of 
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straw on the ground and twenty to 
thirty men encamped; every empty 
stable has been carefully cleaned and 


prepared for them; every empty room 
harbors more othcers; every 
attic has ten or hfteen men. One 
used shop is transformed into the regi- 
mental infirmary, and hangs out the 
Red Cross flag; another sees the quar- 
termaster and his secretaries installed at 
desks improvised from pine boards; a 
sentry before the ‘Town Hall 
where the colonel has his he adquarters, 
and another guards the fine old house 
which has the honor of sheltering the 
regimental flag. 

The street, our quiet, sleepy street, 1S 
like an artery pulsing with rapid vibra- 
tions; despatch-riders dash up and 
down; camions rumble by; a staff-car 
full of ofhcers looking seriously at maps 
halts for a moment and passes on; from 
the courtvard where a regimental 
installed a tle of 


one ol 
un- 


stands 


out 


kitchen is soldiers 


issue, walking on eggs as they carry 
thei hot stew across the street to the 
lodging where they eat it. Our green- 


vegetable woman, that supreme flower 
of a race of consummate gardeners, ar- 
rives at the house, breathless and smil- 
ing, with only an onion and a handful 
of potatoes in her usually well-garnished 
donkey-cart. 
*“Oue ulez-cous, madame?” she apol- 
ogizes, sure of your sympathy. ‘The 
instant I leave the garden they set upon 
You can't re fuse your own soldiers, 


me. 
can you? With my Jacques at the 
front?” 


Every W here, every where where there 
is a scrap of cover from the sky, are 
huddled horses, mules, guns, wagons, and 
camions. Every spreading chestnut- 
tree harbors, not a blacksmith, but a 
dozen army mules tied close to the 
trunk. Near the station the ground un- 
der the close-set double line of trees in 
the long mall is covered to its last inch 
with munition-wagons and camions, and 
to reach the post-office on the other side 
of the little shady square you must 
pick your way back of lines of guns, set 
end to end, without an inch to spare. 
The machines wheel 


ay lators, W hose 


ceaselessly over the town, can see no 
change in its aspect, unless, perhaps, the 
streets and courtyards send up to the 
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sky a eray-blue reflection like its own 
color. 

Three times a week, in the late after- 
noon, just before sunset, the regimental 
band gives a concert in our big open 
square under the sycamores, where, in 
the softer of the music, the 
sound of piashing water mingles with 
the flutes. All Crouy puts on its Sunday 
best and col >; out to join itself to the 
horizon-blue throngs, and the colonel 
with his staff stands under the greatest 
of the sycamores, listening soberly to 
the music and receiving paternally the 


passages 


salutes of the men who saunter neat 
him. 
Once during their stay there is a 


. ’ 
prise-ad arn 


s, on the square, when the 
men who have especially distinguished 
themselves are with the 
Croix de Guerre. All Crouy goes to see 
that, too—all Crouy means now, you 
must remember, old men, women, little 
children, and babies—and 
spectfully, with tear-wet eyes, watching 
the white-haired vo down the 
line, pinning on each man’s breast the 
of honor, taking his hand in a 
comrade’s clasp and giving him on both 
cheeks a brother’s kiss. 

And once there is a mass said for the 
regimental dead in the old, old church. 
All Crouy goes there, too, all Crouy lost 
in the crowd cf soldiers who kneel in 
close ranks on the worn 


dec rated 


stands re- 
colonel 


sign 


stones, the so- 
norous chant of whose deep voices hills 
the church to the last vaulting of the 
arches which echoed to the voices of 
those other Crusaders, praying there for 
their dead, six hundred years ago. The 
acolytes at the altar are soldiers in their 
shabby honorable uniforms; the priest 
is a soldier; the choir is filled with them 
singing the responses; in an interval of 
the service up rise two of them near the 
organ, violin in hand, and the French 
church rings with the angel’s voice of 
old Johann Sebastian Bach. 

At the end, suddenly, the regimental 
music is there, wood-wind, trumpets, 
and all. The service comes to a close in 
one great surging chant, upborne on the 
throbbing F the organ notes. 
The church rings to the pealing brass, 
thrilling violins, the men’s deep voices... 

Ah, when will it resound to the song 
of thanksgiving at the end? 


waves of 
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« “4 > OF NP pe e)' seems strange to be 
—_. rs i , 
Paty hn nae je%s part ofa Russian house- 


hold, perched on a 
\ + | | I Vo white canal flowing un- 
ae Y fe der a red bridge, a 
Mpa magnified winter Japan. 
ge Ga say ( )pposite, the new hotel 


(storia strikes the one American note in 
Petrograd; on the other side stands the 
Russian House of Lords. From my win- 
dow I can see the graceful Italian Em- 
bassy and what remains of the German 
Embassy after the populace had effaced 
the nude heures which offended thei 
taste. Farther down, where the Moika 
wanders out to the Neva, the vellow 
stucco palace of Prince Yusuppoff stirs 
one’s sense of romance; Othello himself 
might emerge from the iron gates. A 
place marked surely for Shakespearian 
tragedy! 

I am as puffed up as a pouter pigeon 
after this Russian fashion of welcom- 
ing a new householder! Bowls of acacia 
from M. Novinsky hll the room with 
fragrance; and from the General came 
a cake of parts, iced and garlanded 
like a German denkmal—borne in by a 
retinue, the dvornik and two little peas- 
ant maids. 

A Russian house iS designed for noth- 
ing so prosaic as living, but for the mag- 
nificence of entertaining. Our rooms 
open in a row; the ceilings are high, the 
windows French, the floors are the beau- 
tiful polished floors that one associates 
with Russia after one has lived in this 
land of wood. My room is long and 
narrow and white like a prioress’s cham- 
ber. At night I put a red cushion on 
the floor and sit in the glow of my stove 
in the wall while broad-w aisted Sasha 
supplies the stove with tindery birch- 
bark, the ruddy glow splashing her arms, 
white like the birches themselves. Olga 
Stepanovna, finding me thus, named me 
Tziganka, the Russian word for gipsy. 

When spring comes, Olga Stepanovna 





Amerikanka 


GILBREATH 


the blithe spirit whom chance gave 
me for godmother, and whose love for 
her mystic shadowed land turned my 
venturing steps to Russia—promises 
that | may have my petit déjeuner on 
the balcony under the white umbrella 
while the barges trail past. It sounds 
Italian and tempting, but the snow 
drifts like the setting for Snyeguritchka 

The Snow Maiden), and in the mean 
time | am content with the fre gleaming 
across the spaces of the polished floor 
and on the dull gold of ~ bindings in 
the drawing-room, and a cant: inkerous 
General, who hangs oppesite the win- 
dows. [The samovar is always set, and 
Sasha or Dasha near to give me tea. 
Russian tea we have at nine at night on 
the gay blue-and-red peasant cloth, 
when my godmother tells me folk-tales 
while the gray steppe winds sweep Pe- 
ter’s marshes outside. 

I was sitting in front of the fire this 
afternoon pondering a number of things 

| am still a prisoner of the poison- 
mists—when little Dasha appeared with 
M. Novinsky in her train, little Dasha 
stammering and blushing as if she had 
entangled for me a Grand Duke in this 
black - booted, immaculate figure with 
the smile of a young Beethoven. 

‘““Nu, Amerikanka, | have come to 
carry you off to the brilliance of Petro- 
grad,”” M. Novinsky announced, depos- 
iting his stick with Dasha, who blushed 
with pleasure as if some one had be- 
stowed upon her a coronet. 

‘But one does not go to ballet at 
three in the afternoon,” I protested. 
‘And thi ut is the brilliance of Petrograd, 
is it not?” 

“No,” he said, with a blithe expres- 
sion such as I had seen but once or twice 
on the steppe. “One does not go to 
ballet at three in the afternoon. One 
goes out on to the Morskaya where all 
the Petrograd world assembles and the 
street flows like a river with those 
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breathle leighs, as you call them, and 
othcers Wn red lined capes and deep, 
ky furs; all the blues and grays deepen 


into velvet blacks, whites turn to silver, 
nd the It 1S 
the most perfect ballet setting in Russia! 
\nd then one drinks tea at a littl place 
| know on the Nevsky 
cakes —and then one 
cathedral mass, for the 


a1r iS a @QauUuZy\ iridesce nce. 


Russian tea 
\\ ith hone \ goes at 


bril- 


’ : ' 
lance of Russia 1s a brilliance of night 


hve to the 


and interiors. 


Dasha had been coming and going 
with the tea things, her hose and chin 
and eyes shining like the seraphim. 

‘Nyet, Dasha. No samovar to-day 


I am carrying the bar i away tor tea 


and for mass. Otche? ra it’s very 
beautiful, mass at St 


lhere is something of the Celt in M. 
Novinsky, something of that exquisite 


Isaac S 


sensibility of a race old in living. I had 
of it than when 
he spoke with his amazing gentleness to 
the little 


Petrograd 


never been more aware 
peasant. 

brilhant by night and 
I saw it to-day, and of all the 
pale background, the shimmering 
lence of the 


Interiors. 
opu- 
cathedrals is the richest 


punctuation. kvery traveler finds that 


the land through which he travels is a 
land of contrasts, and | am no exception. 
Russia is extravagant in her extremes, 
and from the artist’s point of view there 
breathless 
page than that from th 
the cathedral 
and the 


and hung with moving veils of incens¢ 


IS no more turning of the 


Wan streets to 


aglow with 


interiors, 
iewels sheet f gold and silver, 
Square and 
thrilled. 


| have nevel crossed th 
failed to he 
a splendid medieval pageant —the 
ing of the i 


the dusky 


inexpressibly 
mass- 


shadows 1n the great 


spaces, 


gleam of myriad candles high 


in the vaulting, the ancient mystery oft 
the ikons, the fall of light on the in 
descent chasubles of the priesthood 


emerging trom the gloom of the chancel 

“Tris true,” I confessed to M. Novin- 
sky as we stood apart ina niche. “ Ther 
magnihcence of splendor in 
hlled, and 
dusk, beside which an English cathedral 
seems cold and a Chinese temple bar- 


IS a this 


shadow incensed, jeweled 


ren 


M. Novinsky’s face bore something of 


the rapt look with which he handles an 
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old IVOry. ‘Vere stchagin painted it in 
his Japanest Interiors,” he sald, lifting 
his eves to the blue light playing about 
the lapis lazuli columns, “this im- 
magnihcence, strange to the 
intellectualist of the West. Once having 


seen 


nie mortal 


a Russian cathedral, one can never 
doubt that Russia’s Christianity is of the 
Kast, and het spirit of worship is that of 
the oldest ot mankind.”’ As he spoke 
with his eves turned upward to the pil- 
lared dusk of the cathedral kgyptian 
I think something new 
stirred In my consciousness 


In its mayesty 
of religion. 

\I. Novinsky was keeping an appoint- 
ment, but I lingered for hours in the 
shadow of a niche, while the stream of 
ebbed and Howed around the 
Mother of God; and above the 
through the 
cathedral and into the vaulting, poured 
a flood of tender, compassionate Russian 
singing. Lhe French say that a man is 
his style but the Russian 1S his religion. 
\nd the more one stands in the sanctu- 
ary the more deeply one peers into his 
soul. Ca forget the 
Gorky’s submerged ones floating away 


humanit \ 
feet of the 


worshipers, spaces of the 


souls of 


k one evel 


on a ribbon of sound when first one and 
took up the song in the 
Ce lar? 


1 - 9 . 
i resent Life’s caricatures 


then another 
damp bakery 
How 


faces nearing the 


those 
journey’s end, piti- 
lessly distorted with toil and sorrow! 
Vo-day a bit of human wreckage 


kneeling be fore the ikon of the Virgin 


I sav 


Mary, touching her head reverently to 
the Hoor and crossing herself with the 
broad sign of the Russian cross. But 
when she raised her head her eyes 


fastened on the Mothet of God with a 
tenderness for one moment of which I 
would gladly have given ten vears of 
my life. Perhaps it is superstition—the 
Slav needs to associate works with faith 

but I cannot but believe that this an- 
nihilation ot se lf and adoration ot a God 
is an excellent thing in human experi- 
ence. 

Next after the mother came a general, 
clanking the gold-tasseled sword of dis- 
tinguished service. He did not touch 
the Hoot forehead, but he 


] 


with his 


crossed himself slowly, kissed the ikons, 
and passed out, his silver spurs jingling 
faintly in an interval of the music. A 
a red-velvet hat 


glancing little fHeure in 
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and ermine tripped up the steps of the 
ikon, saluted the ancient, lemon-hued 
visage with fresh lips, and passed on, 
making way for those dusty-gray heures 
we had met in transit across Siberia. 
Legless and armless now, their stubby 
hair hidden under white bandages, they 
are in charge of a Red Cross nurse and an 
attendant. Evidently from 
a far province, these, per- 
haps even from those lovely, 
lonely Chinese borders we 
had passed All the city 1s 
Strange, the streets and the 
cathedrals; even the lan- 
guage is not theirs. But 
the ikons are their own 
the Holy Fathers wisely saw 
that it should be thus cen- 
turies ago when they forbade 
a change in the sacred im- 
ages—and it is the ikons 
they seek last before the 
go to battle, and frst—if 
ever they return. 

| walked slowly back, to 
find Olga Stepanovna deep 
in. the embassy 
mail. 

“Nu, Amerikanka,’ she inquired, 
looking up with her arch, sparkling 
smile, ‘‘do you find us idolaters ?”’ 

“No,” I meditated. ‘Each nation 
must have its own worship as each na- 


outgoing 


tion its own idiom of language, and I can 
understand that for the Slavonic soul, 
passionate and idealistic, the form must 
be both glowing and mystical. In 
China and Japan I often felt that the 
temple Ss were deserted because the gods 
had fled the souls of those who prayed, 
but here God is—because He 1s in the 
souls of the worshipers.” 


I have found something here in this 
pale North almost as lovely as a bamboo 
prove my second Russian caller, Mile. 
Novinska. She came to-day in a smart 
Russian turnout, one of those low 
sleighs filled with furs, a dapper groom 
clinging bat-like in the rear, and black 
horses covered with blue nets. The 
nets are to prevent snow from flying 
into the sleighs; a comment on this Jehu- 
like Russian driving. If Undine had 
driven, | am sure her horses would have 
been like these. 
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Tall, picturesque, le plus pur type 
aristocrat, Mlle. Novinska. Long gray 
eyes like Dmitri Nikolaievitch’s, but 
more heavily fringed with black, and a 
curious Syrian quality like that of Zu- 
loaga s Countess Matthieu de Noailles. 
| hat suggestion of sleeping power which 
is characteristic of the Russian is hers, 
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and an extremely rare simplicity of 
manner, the product of as many cen- 
turies of civilization as an English turf. 
One of her ancestors fgures in Boris 
Godunov, which, perhaps, establishes her 
right to the manner. She wore a black 
frock and—it sounds melodramatically 
Russian, but it 1s true—a single string 
of extraordinarily beautiful pearls. 

I was seized with a spasm cf fright 
until she spoke, and then I breathed 
easily. It was English. The Russian 
offers this language courtesy, as a mat- 
ter of course, to more nationalities than 
any one else in the world. The Orient 
interested her, and we talked long of 
China. Curiously enough, the Russian 
travels far oftener in the West than in 
that ancient land, where his ancestry 
was brewed. All the capital is in black 
these days, but I can never forgive my- 
self for the pain which a random remark 
of mine brought to Mlle. Novinska’s 
face—a look of despair which made me 
know once for all that I had never 
touched even the fringes of sorrow. 

“Perhaps my brother has not told 
you,” she said. (Her confidence was 
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perhaps that desperate frankness that 
one may feel for a stranger. ‘I have 
lost my hancé 1n one of the early battles 
in Galicia.”” And then she related to me 
the story, quietly, almost objectively. 

He had been a young Maréchal de 
Noblesse in the province of X., and he 
had long loved her. ‘‘And I,” she said, 
with a wistful humility—‘‘I loved free- 
dom.” 

And then came the call to arms. As 
she described the summons, the crowds 
marching through the streets, singing 
that wonderful soldiers’ chorus, kneeling 
bareheaded before the Winter Palace 
and thronging cathedrals with streaming 
faces, the sadness vanished, and her 
eyes burned with deep Slavonic fire. 
I could feel her own enthusiasm take 
wing; I could see the brilliant man 
caught up in the exaltation of the mo- 
ment, and I could hear Russia singing 
her high song. 

‘I could not refuse him then,” she 
said quietly. 

It was early in September. His regi- 
ment went almost immediately to the 
front. At first there were letters, hasty 


scribbles, telling of the blue and gold 


autumn hanging over the trenches, of 
the stifling pits, of the will to kill and 
the blackness in the charge. Then fell 
silence. October brought no message. 
November, too, limped by without a 
line, but December laid the envelope 
from the War Office on her desk. “* Lieu- 
tenant Shrapnel in his side while 
leading a charge.”” And that was all. 
The brilliance Hed; not a trace of the 
man who had gone out into the sunshine 
that September day, nor a sword for 
remembrance sake. 


We dwell under the lee of the war 
these davs as under the shadow of a 
mighty Golgotha. My first waking con- 
sciousness is of soldiers marching, sharp, 


hoarse uras, and sometimes a strain of 


battle song—the same troubled unease 
that I sensed that frst morning in the 
darkness. It is not vet light but the 
boots are trampling, and, stirring luxuri- 


ously in my warm bed, I know that the 
cold gray squares in front of Kazan and 
the Winter Palace are filling with men. 
They are always in the background 

one’s consciousness, these figures dim 
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in the half-light, their tall Cossack caps 
drifted with white, their coats turned 
ludicrously back like evening dress; sim- 
ple, sun-burned faces and loose-muscled 
bodies, soon to be set against Geran 
steel. Crunch — crunch — crunch — a 
pause. I know that interval. Twenty 
yards of wriggling on their stomachs 
through the snow. A straw enemy hangs 
obligingly ahead and there is a bayonet 
charge, bloodless and without qualms. 
The paws of the bear hold a bayonet as 
deftly as a connoisseur would handle a 
bit of peach blow, and plainsmen’s eyes 
trained to the steppe pierce easily the 
light mists of a cathedral square. 
Yesterday I was walking along the 
Neva when a group of those dusty-gray 
hgures thronging everywhere emerged 
suddenly from a side-street, their wiry 
Siberian ponies half hidden under their 
long capes, their bayonets upright like 
a shining forest, singing some thing short 
and primitive that breaks into strange 
rhythms, stirs the pulse and grips the 
throat; gray, daael impalpable shapes 
wrapped in the mists, sitting their horses 
like centaurs. Russian accents are so 
strange to Anglo-Saxon ears that they 
set one wondering whether the whole 
Russian biological and ps\ chological 
beat is not different. The war corre- 


spondents declare that War is shorn of 


Its picturesqueness, but how escape a 
flight of blood through the body at the 
sight of these Asiatics ung off when the 
mold of the world was young? There 
is, far more here than in the station 
at Irkutsk, a sense of monstrously 
primitive life such as one is aware of in 
Tolstoi’s Cossacks. How Milton would 
have rolled out their names in sonorous 
cadences! Persians, Khirgiz, Sarts, 
Turkomans, Ostraks, Armenians, Lith- 
uanians, Dunkans, Afghans, Cherkesses, 
Zinians, Shamans, Ossatines, Lesghians, 
Kalmuks, Tchudes, Georgians, Samoy- 
edes, Tchouvachs, Tcheremissans, Tar- 
tars, Little Russjans, White Russians, 
Great Russians—a sad loss for the great 
epic-maker! It is not that I like Russia, 
but I am fascinated by her—fascinated 
by her potential power, the congress 
of these violent semi-Asiatic tribes; it 
thrills all the nomadic turbulence in me, 
exceedingly thinly veneered by civiliza- 
tion. 
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M. Novinsky came with me to-day to 
the American hospital, where I work 
twice a week, and the men talked as 
one Russian to another. In general, the 


Slav is more aware of the stream of his 
consciousness and its signincance than 
the Anglo-Saxon. Even the peasant, a 


primitive esthete, tastes the flavor of his 
perceptions, e xpre ssing 
them crudely but often with 
Biblical force. 
has imaged these two moods 
of emotion and appreciation 
runners racing 
one oblivious of all 
but the the other, 
with eves not on the goal, 
not blind with the rush of 
It, but turned, deeply ob- 
servant, on the face of his 
companion.” ‘That is the 
Russian. The Anglo-Saxon 
not run; he plods 

id singly. 

‘How is it possible for 
the Russian to make a 
soldier?” I asked M. 
vinsky, with my 
lethargic figure 


Some one 


as “two 
abreast, 
motion, 


does 


good 
No- 
eyes on a 
playing 

dominoes. 
; No 


en1iovs 


Russian positively 
fighting except the 
Cossack,.”’ answered M. No- 
vinsky, with an 
smile. a lhe Russian 1S as 
unmilitary as the Chinese, 
but the world does not know 
it. It is the factor to 
be considered when the 


amused 


one 


bogy of Pan-Slavism is held before 
Europe. The German? Of course. The 
German knows it, and_ laughs con- 
temptuously up his sleeve. But it is 
part of his game—holding the Slavic 
peril over Europe. The peasant will 


hight, if he must, stubbornly and without 


squeamishness. It is for the Little 
Father. But his idea is always to be 
killed rather than kill. And zest? He has 


harbors far less animal re- 
too, than he is credited with; 
‘brother’ to all the 
world to hold a cael he has no logical 
mental insistence on right. The only 
resistance he shows consistently Is a 
fatalistic lethargy. Do you know, 
truth were known, what every 


none. He 
sentment, 
he is too much 


one of 





if the 


those fellows 1s dreaming of? \ little 
izba under the birches. \ Cossack 
Europe, did Napoleon say? Russia 


might roll over on Europe in her sleep, 
but she would never have the desire nor 
collect the energy to step on her.” 


Russia melancholy and flighty; Rus- 
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sia profoundly and ecstatically religious; 


and to-night Russia most uniquely 
Sl: vic of all—Russia lyric and fan- 
tastic! 

In an elbow of the sea, beyond the 
Neva, lie islands where summer Petro- 


gradski sip their kvass under a green 
tracery of trees, amid the luminous 
white nights of May; islands that now 
sleep solitary under the somber shadows 
of Bocklin’s Island of the Dead. It 
was there—where the world drops away 
into the dim gulfs of the sea—that 
Dmitri Nikolaievitch and Natalya Niko- 
laievna were giving a skating party last 
night for two ofhcers home from the 
front—an eerie background for an ara- 
besque of gaiety; an extravaganza such 








as I venture could only in the 
Russian capital. 

Recklessly mad driving it was, whisk- 
ing in one of those vanishing sleighs over 
the arched and jeweled bridge above 
the Winter Palace, across the pale Neva 
like some ghostly river moving out to a 

spirit source, the through the 
frosty stillness of Kamennostrovski, past 
Kseshenska’s charming house and gar- 
den looking out toward the Winter 
Palace, past the Mohammedan mosque, 
turquoise-blue and mysteriously Eastern 
in the moonlight; past Prince Olden- 
burg’s summer place lost among the 
dark trees, and the little datchas of the 
park with their pointed wooden gables; 
on, on through the swift white silence, 
the horses’ hoofs casting a shower of 
sparks in the furtive white evanescence. 
The Russian love of space and silence 
with its motif of furious speed; I often 
wonder if it does not symbolize to the 
Slav the background of eternity, against 
which weaves the swift shuttle of life 
for its little while. 

And the quaint little datcha, ablaze 
with lights, beckoned through the fall- 
ing snow like an enchanted house in 
the woods. The Petrogradski often take 
these summer sheltered under 
the pines, for a night or a week-end and 
send servants ahead to build tres and 
hll the house with flowers. Last night 
there were fragrant magnolia, and poin- 
settia in bronze bowls, and dwarfed 
bushes with clusters of red berries. A 
band of gipsies sat under the stairway, 
black-browed pirates, while the frelight 
splashed the polished floor with shadows 
like pools of blood and shone on the 
medals and uniforms of officers, and on 


oOccul 


sea; On, 


houses, 


gleaming hair and eyes and shoulders of 


women. From a narrow supper table, 
lighted with candles and rich with old 
silver, the Novinsky servants in livery 
served Russian delicacies. Intoxic ating, 
these gorgeous Russian interiors, after 
the eternal snow! And over all, and 
through all, stole the gipsy music, having 
in its fre a drop of Russian tenderness 

alluring, ravishing music, 
moonlit izbas sleeping under the birches; 
of Marya awaiting her lover by the pale, 
deep river; of sweet nights under the 
stars. How fascinatingly alien it was, 
like a scene from Anna Karenina! With- 


singing of 
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out being able to define it, one was aware 
of other backgrounds, other memories, 
other origins; something enormously 
natural and unconscious; no premature 
sobering down here, but life welling up 
from depths passionate, 

The men were all ofhcers, mighty- 
bodied men for the most part, in high 
black boots and silver spurs. I liked the 
guests of honor, a bearded Muscovite 
and a tawny, triangular-faced man from 
Kiev. These are akin to ~ men at 
Sebastopol who inspired in Tolstoi so 
cheerful a conviction of the sel leness 
of the Russian people. Inevitably his 
words recur to one’s memory. 

“What they are doing, they 
simply, with so little effort and exertion, 
that you are convinced that they can do 
a hundred times more—that they can 
do anything.” One looks at these men 
with their tremendous é/an, and one 
hopes that LTolstoi’s tribute to the sol- 
diers of Sebastopol might be repeated 
to-day. ‘You understand that the feel- 
ing which makes them work ts not that 
feeling of pettiness, ambition, forgetful- 
which you have yourself experi- 
enced, but a different sentiment, one 
more powerful. And this cause is the 
feeling which rarely appears, of which 
a Russian is ashamed, that which lies at 
the bottom of each man’s soul—love for 
his country.” 

Russian women are, to my mind, 
often beautiful. Their mouths, like 
Russian landscapes, are too wide, and 
their features are not neatly modeled; 
but there is a fery languor about them 
which makes them often fascinating, as 
was my Siberian Malva. There were two 
Turkestan princesses to-night, with bird- 
like black eyes, hair fine-spun as glass, 
and agile movements, and a fair-haired 
little Polish countess who danced the 
mazurka, stamping her tiny feet with 
such frenzy that she had to be carried 
fainting to the balcony. Natalya Niko- 
laievna, in her dark furs, looked a deli- 
cate Circassian gipsy. M. Novinsky, 
more nearly the debonnaire personality 
which made him the most desired dinner 
guest in Peking than I had seen him 
since we had left the Chinese capital, was 
curiously elated, a fact which puzzles me 

in him whose every movement and 


barbaric. 


do SO 


hess 


not 


expression is significant. 
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Like the table linen at Harbin, it was 
indefnably Russian; the background of 
white silence, the lyric gaiety, skimming 
over the ice under the velvety shadows 
of the pines, the ring of the skates in thin 
night air, brittle as porcelain—while 
there, somewhere in the dimness which 
we touched, lay Kronstadt and Riga and 
the relentless German menace. And 
then back through the pines, across the 
snow, laced delicately and pooled with 
shadows—a plunge from the ghostliness 
into the ruddy hrelight to dance again 
to the gipsy music—music which sang 
not of a pale and frozen North, but of 
the sunny hills and purple skies of Little 
Russia, of sapphire cliffs and warm, 
sweet winds, and nights along the Black 
Sea. 

And good talk—exhilaratingly good 
talk! The bearded officer from Moscow 
was my supper partner and we talked of 
Russia. Every one talked; whatever 
the assembly, the end is always the same 
in Russia, ‘alk. It was like a scene f om 
a Russian novel—words whirling, turn- 
ing, thickening like snow; talk ranging 


THE SQUARE IN FRONT OI 





far in philosophy and religion, with an 
amazingly keen mental and spiritual 
avidity, a freer camaraderie than ours 
and a different atmosphere. 

‘** And how do you feel Russia?” asked 
the tall Muscovite, himself a cosmo- 
politan of a long residence in India and 
two years in an Egyptian monastery. 

““How do I feel Russia?” I smiled 
involuntarily at the bearded man as he 
put the stupendous question. The 
thing | had been trying to formulate 
ever since | strayed into its immensity! 
si Perhaps I see it as the F ast, coming to 
itas 1 do. ‘Nu kak mor It is as the 
sea,’ as Russians say of the Volga. | 
cannot express it. 

“Certainly, the Eastern gate is the 
only one through which to enter Rus- 
sia,” rejoined the Muscovite, a light 
stirring in the depths of his melancholy 
eves. ** Russia is not a nation, but a 
congress of peoples largely Eastern. 
To understand Russia, one must strike 
her at the source and follow her west- 
ward in space, exploring her various 


ages—the Dark Ages, the Middle Ages, 
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eighteenth 
the twentieth century, and that 
wonderful era which she is projecting, 
to-morrow’s century. No man can com 
backs in on us 
modern Europe and stares at us like a 
crab.” 

“But further? 
urged the 


the sixteenth century, the 


century, 


prehend us who from 


| the 
man from 


How do you fer 
I ast in us?” little 


Kies 


‘Curtously 


enough, my frst lmMpres- 
sion Came one night at the opera mn 
Paris,” I said, slowly, recalling with 
amazing vividness, the mMmemor\ ‘Ivan 


the Llerrible. Do you remember the 


serfs crawling on all-fours under the 
knout? It haunte | me for weeks, that 
cringing In America it dropped out, 


but it has in the S¢ 


shot bac k how, 


crouching in the cathedrals. 


neures 
lhere IS a 
deep race memory of fear in thei hnerves, 
| see 1t1n the cre stures of the dancing pe 


‘It is a part of the carrying over of 


man trom 
direct de- 
“We 


from. those 


th Kast In us, : agreed the 
Kiev, who himself looked a 
scendant of the Golden Horde 
inherit a drop of fire, too, 
Mongolian horsemen, which we are 
proud to have MI X¢ d V ith ours mnole nt 
Slav. blood. It is an 
total if one cares to take his world ethno- 
logically But further?” 

‘It is China that I see particularly,” 
I continued, a hundred images crowding 


interesting sum 


my memory, as he paused inquiringly. 
“Fie re 1s the Same vigorous US¢ of color 
bespeaking an unwearied imagination. 
In the Forbidden City at Peking, as at 
the ballet, | am aware of strange vales of 
the imagination and peaks of fantasie 
which never, never In my world could 
have been. 

7” Lhe re is the 
too, as in China, the 
hesion of the 


same lethargy; here, 
resistance and cOo- 
the bottoml: Ss 


of China 


peasantry, 
the ‘just-about quality’ 


rage, 
that can never hang a door or run a 
government with precision, the Man- 


darinish wish for seclusion; the sedulous 
mystery surrounding the Czar as it al- 
f Heaven and 


ways enveloped the Son o 
still 
‘squeeze,’ 
that IS as purely of the I: ast as are 1ts 
fauna and flora, sprung largely, I pre- 
from the form of government—’” 
‘Ruining us in this war, as it did in 


attends the Japanese Emperor; 


that peculiar form of graft 


sume, 
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the Napoleonic campaigns and in the 
Russo-Japanese war,” broke in the man 
from Kiev, passionately 

“China and Japan at first interested 
me most.” “And 
they must enormous 1n- 
hu- 
manity earth to flow 
a littl and then to 
disappear again in her shadowy 


| groped my way. 
always be of 
that toiling, 
welling out of the 
while 


terest all sweating 


above surface 
Caverns 
however cities and eivilizations may 
rise and fall, a life that goes on forever. 
And this same vast earth-tide of life, 
which staggers imagination, Russia has; 
Vag barbaric. po- 


tential 


immense powel 
lo pass from Europe into Rus- 
sia 1s, as some one has said, to pass from 
orde red and 


something unordered and portentous, to 


something advanced to 
be engulfed and swept away in the tide. 
‘| he same portentousness that one senses 
in China is here, 
vastly nearer, breaking the flood-gates. 
Russia is more overwhelming than Japan 
and China. In the Far East, on 
stands above the 


but here it is something 


stream and shares V1 


cariously, but in) Russia one cannot 


) y , ' 
escape. Russia is of one’s own color 


Russia Is TO Me the most mysterious, the 


most troublous force in the world 
freighted at present with immeasurabl 
The body of Asita—th« 
thought of | urope; with this on 
mous advantage ove! Kurope 
of het naturalness of life, she 
casts up from her depths a product cellu- 
larly fresh. think it must thrill one, as 
if a voice had spoke n from the void, this 
thought, these 


ceptions cast up as if by some primeval 


signincance 
Cnor- 
becaus« 


Immense 


volcan spiritual con- 


force ’ Only one thing fas- 
cinates me equally and that is her con- 
One can grow dizz\ 
where one may lay down 
‘This is true 


vulsive contrasts. 
wondering 
one’s questionings and say: 
\merica is a melting-pot, 
but Russia holds her elements unamalga- 
mated: a 
unresolved; to state a truth about her 
is to be false to her. ‘There is no encom- 
passing her; she is not only the buffer 
between East and West, but 
East and Future.” 


of Russta.’ 


volcano. Her paradoxes at 


be tween 


The leaves are turning swiftly these 
davs. Yesterday, Russia lyric; to-day, 


“nhs na 
Russia treacherous and intriguing! 
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l hese veiled davs in the North are 
beginning to have a wondrous charm for 
me. lo-day the Neva stretches far out 
to sea, a white mystery, only the black 
hulls breaking it in impressionistic de- 
signs. Peter and Paul, sometimes a 
golden sword, rises to-day but a smoky 
pencil against the sky. 

Chere is something of the phantom 
city about it, after all. On a late winter 
afternoon no other city —not even Lon- 
don or Venice—offers the mystery and 
beauty of Petrograd. | wonder that | 
ever could have missed it, low-keyed 
though it Is. 

[ was just turning home along the 
\dmiralty gardens when I came sud- 
denly face to face with M. Novinsky 
his compact figure and dreaming eyes 
pure Celtic that moment in the mists. 

“You!” I eried, with the joy of the 
unexpected. 

<a es.” His eves set in Eastern fash- 
ion smiled engagingly under his tall 
sealskin cap. “‘I was just on my way to 
pay my compliments. You are looking 
distractingly mysterious to-day, 4 meri- 


kanka. You Americans are marvelous 
your variety cosni—” 

“This is serious, Monsieur Novin- 
sky,” I smiled. ‘Intrigue! My annals 
are no longer simple.” 

“You have been finding Russia 
a world for Stevenson or Sherlock 
Holmes?” 

“Yes,” | nodded, importantly. “I 
used to give the palm to those sumptu- 
ous caravanserais of Egypt, or to the 
dingy corridors of the Wagon Lits in 
Peking, but now I yield both to Petro- 
orad.”’ 

M. Novinsky swung his stick at the 
statue of Peter the Great, rearing above 
the Ne Va. 

When he was lodged in the blue-velvet 
chair before the fre, while Dasha clat- 
tered the tea things, shining with joy at 
the presence of the beautiful barinya, and 
singing the distracting delights of ¢ hy a’s 
white feet in the river, | began the tale. 
lhe incident had really troubled me. 

“Tt came through one of Olga Stepa- 
novna’s clients, an American who ts here 
for a gigantic order in steel. Olga Stepa- 
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novna has translated for him and we 
have seen him often at the house. In 
America he would not stand out from 
the background of a thousand others 
an honest, self-made business man—but 
here in this old world he looks like an 
ingenuous child. Olga Stepanovna de- 
clares ‘He never could have grown in 
kurope,’ and it is quite true. The sys- 
tem of things as they are he has 
lutely refused to accept. A government 
which pivoted on beautiful ladies he 
would have none of. He would invite 
the Minister to luncheon, sign the con- 
tract with the and this old East 
would have learned something.” 
“And as usual he found no 


abso- 


cigars, 


roval 


road—in fact, no road whatever to the 
Ministers, except through the engi- 
neers?” M. Novinsky lighted a ciga- 


rette. 

“Exactly. It would have been an 
excellent international comedy of man- 
ners if it had not been so tragic to watch 
the processional of emotions sweep his 
countenance incredulity, irritation, 
anxiety, subjection. He was weeks by 
the clock learning even to get a petition 
before the Minister. Steamers have 
come and steamers have gone and still he 


waits to hear the government oracle 
speak. He has a fancy for the spots 


where Czars have been murdered and 
Petrograd fortunately offers numerous 
such points for his divertisement. What- 
ever he had to teach Russia, Russia has 
given him her lesson frst—patience. 

‘** Sometimes the engineers come with 
him to Olga Stepanovna’s for confer- 
ences, and storms of language sweep the 
house! The Yankee backs up against the 
hreplace, watching them with shrewd 
In sheer brains he is more than a 
match for these wolves in engineers’ 
clothing, but in languages as uneducated 
as a savage. Of those soft, hissing sounds 
on which hang his millions he under- 
stands not a syllable! He does not even 
know French. He must wait for Olga 
Stepanovna’s translation. I am sure 
that his dying word to the world will be 
‘Languages!’ 

‘*He might not find another translator 
so trustworthy as Olga Stepanovna, 
though he ‘searched through this great 
world with a candle by daylight,’”’ sug- 
gested M. Novinsky, flicking his ash. 


eves. 
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‘As a matter of fact, Olga Stepanovna 
is the only soul in Petrograd he trusts,” 
Dasha installed the 
samovar ‘He will not stir an inch to 
the Ministers without her, and of 
course his helple ssness appe als to all the 
Russian in her. After months of 
quibbling, yesterday was set at the Min- 
istry for receiving the estimates from the 
six competing firms, the representatives 
of which—to make a perfect melodrama 

all live at the Hotel de l’Europe. At 
eight last night Sasha was bundled into 
a shawl and dispatched to the hotel with 
the American’s estimates. Olga Stepa- 
novna had dropped into her chair when 
the telephone rang. The American! 
The papers? Had Sasha been waylaid 
and robbed was she only gossiping 
with some stupid servant? Every quar- 
ter-hour from then until midnight the 
\merican telephoned. He very 
commendably controlled, but he as 
angry. Olga Stepanovna walked the 
floor and wrung her hands. 

“Nine. Ten. At twelve 
rived, hands on hips. 

“*Nu, Sasha, quick!) Where have you 
been? The papers?’ Olga Stepanovna’s 
impatience flared up. 

*** 41, barinya, I was so ill, 
lated, glibly. 

“*The papers—quick!’ 
nova’s eyes flashed. 


| assented, as 


Was 


Sasha ar- 


”” Sasha re- 


Olga Stepa- 


**At the hotel, as you told me,’ Sasha 
wept stoutly. 

“Little Dasha, the sleepless, was 
asleep—how it happened no one ever 


knew. But in a trice the drowsy mite 
was bundled into a shawl and off through 
the snow to verify Sasha’s tale. | 
should like to have witnessed the 
scene in the lobby of the hotel—Sasha, 
buxom and brazen, questioning his 
Braided and Ruttoned Magnificence, the 
and little Dasha, peering out 
from her shawl, probably too awed by 
the portier’s splendor to hear a word he 
was saying. The sleeping bell-boys were 
tumbled out and lined up for Sasha’s 
inspection. Sasha had delivered the 
papers. She brought Dasha home with 
an izvostchik, and—extravagance of ex- 
travagances!—two horses! And to-day 
she has a new collar and a string of 
beads.” 

“And the end, 


portier; 


the blunt American?” 
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M. Novinsky was smoking cigarettes 
silently, deftly—his eyes on the fre. 

‘Tales do have a way of rounding out 
to a full close in the East and not paling 
out half way, as they do at home. But 
the end of this—I cannot say.” 

“You have not seen him?” 

“Yes, he came this afternoon, taciturn 
and gloomy. The papers had been found 
at three in the morning in the rooms of 
a ps¢ udo-inter preter. 
That is all we know. Of 
course the terms had 
been tampered with and, 
of course, the offers of 
the hrms were not placed 
before the Ministry to- 
day. The American saw 
to that! And now the 
six-handed game may be 
months in narrowing 
again to an issue. Nine 
hundred thousand dol- 
lars he had offered the 
engineers for the order 
and it was not enough!” 

“And to-day a con- 
tract for forty millions 
was signed at the As- / 
toria. It means poods of 





despised and rejected as the language of 
serfs, even unclothed until Pushkin gave 
it the exquisite svmbols of a poet, vet 
fragrant with the deeps of human lite; 
the most powerful, the most burning, 
the tenderest language ofthe human soul. 
Surely such a language could not be con- 
ceived of but by a people sincere, power- 
ful, and aspiring.”” He spoke so reverent- 
ly that | hesitated to break his mood. 
“What will come to 
pass,” | asked, softly, 
“when the peasants know 
that they were left to 
\ face German shells with 
\ bare hands while those 
y}) who were re sponsible for 
them haggled across 
Petrograd counters for 
the last penny of booty a 
4 do not know | do 
not know! Three of yout 
engineers | am ac- 
quainted with. Three 
are Russians—three Ger- 
man-Russians from the 
province of Riga 
\ Enough of the treachery 
is Russian, but you can- 
not imagine the complex- 


silver to cross the palms THE GUEST OF HONOR FROM KIEY ity and peneti ation of 


of the engineers.” M. 
Novinsky had sunk into abstraction. 

I do not know how to explain the sub- 
conscious impulse that prompted my 
question. “What news from the front?” 
I asked, after a pause. ‘From the 
General? 

M. Novinsky glanced at me quickly, 
his eyes narrowing to two steel points. 

“Wi ny do you ask?’ 

“T don’t know,” I stammered. ‘I 
really couldn’t say.” 

M. Novinsky sat with pale lips, graven 
like a statue. “I confess to you,” he 
said wearily, “‘when such things occur 
I should often despair of my race, were it 
not for the wonderful Russian language. 
Think me sentimental if you will, but it 
is my one consolation. When I consider 
this ‘great, mighty, powerful and free 
Russian language,’ I cannot but believe 
that it comes from a great people. Even 
as a boy lying on my back under the 
limes, making friendships with the poets, 
I felt its wonder. A language wrought in 
little izbas, 1 in forests and on the steppe, 
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German intrigue.” He 
was holding himself in check, but his 
eyes were as intensely blue as the min- 
aret of the Mohammedan mosque. 
“What a history Russia’s has been! In 
the old days she was forced to rule with 
a hand of iron all those outlying turbu- 
lent tribes which meant Russia. That 
day has passed partially. I believe 
Russia still needs something of a strong 
hand. There is a chance now for free- 
dom, too, but Russia is caught in a 
power a thousand times more terrible 
than the knout of Ivan Grozni—the 
German bureaucracy. Always it has 
plunged its hands into the coffers of 
Russi 1, and now it is dribbling the Rus- 
sian people through its hands like water. 
You cannot conceive what it 1s to live 
in a nation of peasants—a hundred and 
eighty million peasants. What chance 
has such a_people-—plastic, good-na- 
tured, ignor: ant? ‘Treasure for German 
exploitation, that is what Germans have 
considered Russians their proper gain 

‘Russian pigs.” Russia herself will 
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never be conquered from the outside. To 
hght her is to hght her elements 
Nature herself. Old, 
phous Russia Can ¢ lose OVCI het enemy as 
a jungle closes ove its slain. Would that 
she could engulf and strangle now every 
every German tactory 
It 1S 
the first step in the righting of Russia!’ 
M. Novinsky Was pacing between the 
hre and the window, his hair slightly dis- 
ature far more 


winter, 


the steppe, amo! 


German overseer, 
' : 
agent, every German-paid monk 


ordered—a fe alarming to 
me than another man’s complete disinte- 
gration. Lhe man | had known 
had vanished and another had sprung up 


son ot 


serene 


white, straining, an emotional 
race, with a swift tongue and passionate 
movements. 

**A monstrous net of intrigue—a net 
of treachery that must be broken if it 
take Ss every lite 

He stopped with a sudden gesture at 
control and gazed moodily out ovel the 
hooded Motka. ‘| he little krench clock 
ticked steadily—-while I sat in silence. A 
premonition chilled me as I followed 
of origins so different from mine, 
but in a thousand, thousand ways that 
mattered more—my nearest of kin, East 

West, in all the world. ‘‘ The sucking 
and draining her dry from the 
and flinging her up—pulpous dead Hesh 

Bozhé Moi!” 

lhe twilight deepened over the square 
while the lamp-lighter began his rounds 
Red Bridge. And then, as 
night ber in to weave her shimmering 
web abou, the branching trees and the 
dim canal, he sat down at the piano and 


in Russia. 


him, 


inside, 


over the 


played I had never heard him play 
before—fragments of things Russian 


a folk-song from Glinka, the melody of 
peasants dancing in the white night; a 
moving harmony of Borodin; disso- 
nance of Scriabin—tre and flood and the 
dissolution of the world: a mass of Mus- 
sorgsky’s; the East Indian’s song, un- 
earthly from Sadko; fragments 
from € — 1 dirge of Tchaikowsky, 
a largo i a I] had never 
heard hin play so stormily or so wist- 
fully; the Russian hurricane seemed 
breaking him: everything that 
he loved and everything that he hated 
was singing its swan song through his 
fingers. And as he played, everything 
that I loved and everything that I hated 


sweet, 


over 
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and feared in Russia crowded there in 
the darkness and hlled the room with 
; how much 


OmMmLOUS shapes. B ej M )] 


there is in Russia to love and hate and 
fear! 

MADEMOISELLE,—Lend us your Wesv- 
world eyes to-morrow night for the ballet. 


It may be my and I want to 


see it with the 


last this season, 
old illusion. 
Yours faithfully, 
Dairri NovINSKY 


“Olga Stepanovna,” | cried, when my 
hostess had joined the samovar, singing 


its little folk-song, “I shall a-balleting 
Ree 
yO. 


Ballet! Olga Stepanovna _pro- 
nounced the word Russian fashion with 
a “‘t,” while the samovar burb led with 
excitement. * Ballet Nu, §£ bt R, as 
I have expl: uned to you, ballet sais 
sidized by the ¢ Tic kets are sold by 


‘rown., 
aboni and boxes are inherited 
with che estate and family jewels. It is 
dithcult.”’ 


‘And last vear a certain bachelor was 


known to be ill and in the morning, after 
the papers announced his death, ther 
were one hundred and ninety-one appli- 


cations for his seats, but he had left the 
places by bequest to his In; imorata, | 


recited glibly. ‘But my invitation, 
Olga Stepanovna.” I put the note, 
written in M. Novinsky’s neat script, 
into her hands. 

‘Ah, with the Novinskys!” Olga 


Stepanovna shrugged her shoulders with 


asmile. ‘‘Mozhno. The Novinsky box 


has been in the family three genera- 
tions; Madame Novinska had it from 
her father, old Prince Korovotsky. 


There is no dithculty. It is the fashion 
now to send one s box to the office rs on 
leave, and there will be a gay show of 
color. And Sunday night! Wear your 
prettiest frock, dushenka.”” 

I slipped the note into its sheath, I 
knew that I had not yet pressed against 
the coldest terror of pain, and I longed 
for something warm and human. 

“Ah, milaya, you can never compre- 
hend the ballet.””, My godmother more 
than half guessed, I think, as she ran on. 
“In your happy America, to dance is 


merely to seek pleasure and, therefore, 
it means nothing. But in Russia, to 
dance is to rebel—to rebel against tyr- 


anny, against the futility of life. 


Do ye u 
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not hear it in our mus! moaning of ‘It’s more hand-made. It’s Rus- 
the wind in the forest, the lonely gray ot sian!” 


the steppe, the terror of the might, the 
despair? Ah, me! vou do not know the 
steppe nor the mad carousals and de 
hauch with which those shaggy giants 
there seek to shake it off. Wait until 
ou hear the songs on the Volga! How 
they sound across 
the water from 
the rafts at night! 
They know; they 
are seeking to tor- 
ret, those rivel 
oatmen.”’ 
| ittle Dash 
had donned a new 
ollar and a string 
if red beads, and 


her chee ks ind / 
ves shone as if 
the pumpkin 
coach and the . 
mice tootmen / 
1 — 
stood ou;tsiae the “ | 
1 PS 
loor. No dreary ' a. 
urs fot little \ = i aS 
=a, A 
Dasha these days, any 
ith Prince ~ 
‘| : pF 
Charming at the —- 
loor, nor for iI] 
\gasha Feodorov- I] 
na, Olga Stepa- 
novna’s grum- 
: \MERICAN H 
bling old govern- : a 
e I R \ IGAN 


ess who S1ts by 

the nre. \gasha 

summoned me a score of times to see mv 
frock, and herself set my fur goloshes 
before the fire Chis Russian kindness 

it wraps one like a Scotch plaidie in a 
cauld, cauld blast. 


Perhaps to American eyes the Marvin- 
sky Theater might be a bit lackluster, 
but I like it. I lke the sleighs fleeing 
past us in the white distance of the 


Moika, to appeal 


again over the arched 


bridges of the river; the purple dome of 


sky, threaded with iridescent mists, 
bulging hiks dashing across the 
mammoth square, discharging rainbow 


cargoes from furry depths and making 
way sharply for the next bearded Jehu. 


‘Tt isn’t as brilliant as London or 
Paris theater-going,”’ said M. 


gsazing out at the white ribbon of avenue. 





Novinsky, 


‘You are beginning to feel the charm 
of Russia?” M. Novinsky’s eves turned 
on me with serious intentness. 

I catch slantwise line of his profile, 
nervous, imecisive under the flickering 
lights of the carriage, his expressive 
smile, meditative 
eves, €ves that can 
narrow and burn. 
\ ”) ondain, yes 
but sincere, objec- 
tive; a_ beautiful, 

atural human be- 
ing. The carriage 
1S pe ry ade d WwW ith 
the faint fragrance 


J ) of Russian ciga- 
4), rettes, so entan- 
ZY : A 

ty gied for me with 
7)\ other memories 
Wy memories of Pe- 
4, king, black 


nights on the 
steppe and filmy 
wi days along the 

\\ \ Neva so much 
of joy and pain 
and struggle and 
so much of exquis- 
ite content. We 
are passing the 
Yusuppoff palace. 
sharma tA Nets | turn my eyes 
, iad away for refuge in 
the myst ry of the 
great iron gates. Suddenly I realize 
this is what life ought to produce with 
all her shifting and selecting and wear- 
ing-down processes. And now all this 
fineness to be lost in the gaping void of 
Russia’s di stiny 

“Russia, like China, is a bit shabby, 
but she has the air of the grand dame,” 
—that is all I tnd courage to say. 

Below the box, bloomed a painter’s 
riot of color—silver-daggered Cuircas- 
sians, like kings incognito; handsome 
young Hussars in blue or crimson trou- 
sers; Robin Hood colonels in green. 
Diaghileff may bring ballet to America, 
but not even he can carry all this con- 
tingent color. Surely, ballet blossoms 
its supremely bizarre and beautiful 
flower only here on Russian soil. 

It was not a large party; two fair- 
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haired young othcers home from the 
trenches, a lovely | itian- haired friend of 


a miniature 


Natalya Nikolat vna’ S, and 
black velvet 


aunt of the Novinskys 
and diamonds. 

Nu, Ameri * said Mile. Novin 
ska, mistily pale in het black tulle, the 
row of uncut emeralds emphasizing the 
pallor of her skin and the lurking shadow 
held out her hand 
smile little distrait 
“This is a quaint old Russian folk tale 
that Dmitri and I used to watch as chil- 
dren from this very box with our grand- 
mother, and we always loved the 
little awkward, tow-headed prince, fum- 
bling his cap before the court beauties 
he had evoked and then setting off with 
the little Humpbacked Horse, for the 
One Most Beautiful of All.’’ Her eves 
lingered for a moment on the brother 
s one thoroughbred 


ot her eyes, aS she 


with a alwavs a 


have 


whom she resembles a 
resembles another 

‘And why do they all stand?” | 
begged, gazing at the spectrum of color 
below When one is American one 1s 
eEXpe ted to be WwW ide -C Ve d and bre athle SS; 
it Is one of the privileges. ‘Why do all 
those magnificent othcers st: ind?’ 

‘Since the Czar’s box is here, they 
may be in the presence of is Majesty,” 
; \nd he is 


explained the young officer. 
irand 


present sometimes with the little ( 
Duchesses and the Empress Dow ager. 
lhe Empress never comes; she is melan- 
choly.’ : He ade led the latter under his 
breath with an enigmatic glance at me. 
: And those lovely Andalusians with 
the mobile eves and sloping shoulde rs?” 
| breathed from the edge of the box. 
‘Armenians from Baku; after the 
Circassians, the most beautiful women in 
Europe,” M. Novinsky answered, his 
eves following the two I had indicated, 
with the Same CONNOISSE ur’s alr he would 
have shown examining jade or Meissen. 
They were constantly dropping into 
the box, between acts, men from 
the front. One could almost smell the 
fresh hardness of the camp about them. 
And the lusty delight of them to be 
again in the capital, 
tongues! French, 
one never knew which the arrival would 
speak. The last news from the front, 
the freshest bit of court gossip, and the 
military Bagdad and 


these 


English, Russian 


newest scandal. 


and the pot po irr of 
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Babel in one; life 


vast, quivering, mo- 
mentous, with always the of the 
beyond there somewhere—the 
sound of the guns and the fate of the 
world hanging in the uncleared smoke 
brilliant, dangerous, terrible. 

It would have been intoxicating, if for 
one moment one could have forgotten 


sense 
SnNOwWwS 


I glanced at Mlle. Novinska. I won- 
dered if she knew. , 
‘Do you feel a peculiar intensity 


here?” a young captain of the Pavolski 
regiment—the regiment that four times 
has gone out and four times has not 
come back asked me. “It is not 
simply the joy of returning. That is 
enough for your Englishman, but for 
the Russian there is another appeal—the 
contrast of the dugouts, the ter- 
rible and violent, with this heaped and 
perfumed luxury; it is that the Russian 
loves. It stirs in him a sense of the lyric, 
the extraordinaire.” And, looking into 
his susceptible Slavic eyes, I knew that 
it was true. And I remembered nights 
on the steppe and skating under the 
pines. 

It was the Dowager who really in- 
formed me as to the ballet. What stores 
of knowledge | should have had could I 
have listened to her! To her lively ques- 
tions I answered that I spoke Russian 
little and b: idly. 

“ Neetchevo,” she returned, briskly. 
‘Keep trying! English and Americans 
speak everything badly. Do you like 
the ballet? Yes? Ah, but you cannot 
understand it. No one can comprehend 
who is not Russian. It is racial, this 
passion for the acme of the sophisticated 
combined with barbaric strength. C’est 
absolument Sla And do vou realize, 
Mademoiselle, the Russi: in, fickle to his 
other mundane loves, is amazingly 
faithful to his ballet favorites? That is 
because we worship Art and not per- 
sonalities. Have you Karsavina, 
the beautiful, the prima ballerina of 
Petrograd as Gelza is of Moscow? But 
ah!—when tiny Prebyzhenskaya, the 
grandmother of the ballet, flits across the 
Pavlova? Konyechno. But we 
seldom see her. She returns only to put 


snowy 


seen 


stage! 


an edge to her dancing and keep her 
Here she is 
and interests us largely be- 
you. It is 


pl: ice on the pe nsion- roll. 
but one, 
cause of her 


vogue with 
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Kseshenska, the court favorite of twenty 
years ago, now the wife of a Grand 
Duke and mother of a tall son, who is 
the one great ballerina of all Russia. 
[It is Kseshenska who sets all the ballet 
standards. It is Kseshenska who has the 
most be autiful jewels in Russia. Elle est 
mer CuUSE. She has — the peasant 
more th: in one battleship! 

It was pleasant in 
the shadows of the 
capacious box, Mile. 
Novinsk: i’s profile 
gleaming palely in the 
half-light and the two 
young ofhcers lost in 
the fying harmonies. 
With most of the ofh- 
cers I feel that the 
ballet is caviar for 
Ci Ipricious ap petites, 
but in M. Novinsky it 
appeals to deeper and 
more subtle sensibili- 
ties. | could not see 
him, but | Was aware 
f him with his arms 
folded, lost in the 
poesy of the rich en- 
semble, sunk deep in 
the melancholy of the 
Slav, which is not a 
trivial despai of the 
individual, but of 


man’s whole impo- so aebadnetin 


tence and imperma- 

nence. How pleasant 

it was, how sweet there inthe dim box like 
hanging balcony above the garden of 

color! (nd over it all hovered the 

Rimsky-Korsakov 

paniment to one’s dream, languidly ris- 

ing, touching everything mysterious and 

sacred, loosing everything barbaric in 


music, an accom- 


one, 


“Do you like it?’ M. Novinsky 
leaned forward with his head on _ his 
hand. 

“Yes,” I confessed. ‘But I feel like 
a he athen at prayers, when to you 
each flying posture of the dancer is as 
distinctive as the tone of Elman or 
Kubelik. It brings a thousand other 
images of liquid movement. I see again 
horsemen silhouetted against the ho- 
rizon—the bronze bodies of Chinese 


coolies - be pats 


clustering down the 
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Nile. Russian literature, I confess, de- 
presses me sometimes; Russian dane- 
ing and music, never! They have 
caught all the color of the Slav and 
shot a new pattern through the old 


web of life.” 


I am too restless to read these days. 
To walk endlessly in the snow—it is the 





Az 





EVERYTHING THAT HE LOVED WAS SINGING 
BETWEEN HIS FINGERS 


only way to forget the obscurity out 
there, into which men drop. 

To-day I found myself in Vassily 
Ostrov. It was not without trepidation 
that I passed a sleepy dvornik and 
through an arched doorway into the 
courtyard of what seemed a_ colossal 
apartment house. I entered such a 
courtyard last week. It was the right 
number, but when I adventurously 
opened one of the doors on a chance, the 
room was filed with startled, dark- 
looking men, one of whom came quickly 
forward to meet the intruder. 

The snow was melting in puddles and 
the eaves pelted me with drops as | 
picked my way through the slush. It 
recalled the court of Gorky’s Twenty-six 
Men and a Girl, and | half expected 


to see the girl crossing the court, her 
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skirts held neatly above trim ankles, to 
meet the baker with tine golden hair on 
his forearm. I steered my way between 
puddles to the only door visible, an un- 
likely looking one opposite the entrance. 
A mutely humble woman opened the 
door, removed my fur goloshes and hung 
up my shuba in a row of other fur coats 
with a manner that could not exist with 
us anv more than could an English but- 
ler’s face. It was the Women’s Uni- 
versity. 

I don’t know what | expected to see 
a short-haired committee 
bombs, perhaps. At any rate, the at- 
mosphere was very different. Not for 
an instant could one have held the illu- 
that had dropped into an 
American university. As | wandered 
up the stairway | began to be inundated 
by crowds of university girls, 
and to breathe more dee ply that atmos- 
phere sO amazingly different. Arnold 
Bennett called our education a pageant 
and he might have added, ‘through 
which the youth of America walk like 
young gods.” If \rnold Bennett were 
in Russia, he would call education a 
bread-line. 

My guide a junior from Rostov 
who had been twice in England and who 
spoke a supe rior I: nglish. She is not one 
of your pink-and-white English beau- 
ties, but she amazingly magnetic, 
her face typically Russian, broad like 
Tartar’s across the cheek-bone and a. 
out definitive line or color. Her hair, 
tawny as a Cossack’s, but fine and thick, 
she wore cut short like an early Italian 
ora child, and continually tossed it out 
of her eyes with what seemed to me an 
infinity of patience. In Solomon’s time 
her throat would hz ive been celebrated 
in song, SO like a tower of ivory, so hrm, 
so clearly marked with the necklace of 
beauty that it tempted the fingers like a 
piece of sculpture. 

We Sat down in the 
while the girls promenaded by 
around the room, and she talked in a low 
that came well from the ivory 

The more she talked the more 


discussing 


sion one 


Russi: in 


Was 


Was 


assembly-room 
twos 


voice 
thre vat. 


I found mvself liking to look at her; I 
kept recalling, too, 
scription of Turgenev in 
in Paris. 

in the exp/ 


Henry James’s de- 
Daudet’s salon 
\s the confréres of Turgenev 
ité atmosphere of Paris saw 
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beyond him the gray horizon of Russia, 
so beyond my friend from Rostov I saw 
the mysterious steppe. She was carry- 
ing a beautifully bound Petrarch and she 
told me that she read Italian. Perhaps 
it was to the collector’s JOY in me she 
contributed, since | had found in her, it 
seemed to me, that blend of culture with 
‘Titan strength that has so bound me 
to the Russian pecple. 

The other girls were different. They 
come from the four corners of Great 
Russia, my guide told me; from the 
Caucasus and the Urals, and from those 
stretches trans-Baikal. The university, 
not in the least paternal or patriarchal, 
makes no provision for their housing, 
and the result 1s a four-in-a-room, cook- 
ing-OVver-a-gas-jet arrangement, which 
tells its own haphazard tale in anemic 
faces and old bodies. It is Latin Quar- 
tier life, but @ la Russe, which means 
perhaps less l-ght-heartedness than in 
Paris to pass it off under gray Russian 
skies, and fewer must: ird-cafés where a 
gay meal and red wine may be had for < 
franc. Humanity en masse, amsanele 
strange humanity, is not beautiful, and 
I found myself hunting almost distract- 
edly among the dull-haired, dingily fat 
girls for even one fresh-faced, clear-eyed 
hgure. There was only one, and when 
I found her, she stood out like a poster. 

But the hunger and thirst of those 
faces! Whatever else one may forget, 
it will not be that. I will not say that 
the American student is not eager; but 
he is not starving intellectually, and such 
appetite as he has he takes philosoph- 
ically. One can, if his appetite does not 
gnaw and if he knows that nine-tenths 
of those who come will not find a closed 
door and an empty bowl. But I agree to 
what a Russian-Jewish tailor in America 
once said to me, that a Russian boy at 
sixteen has more intellectual curiosity 
than an American college graduate. My 
friend from Rostov tells me, however, 
that their system follows too much of the 
Oriental system of rote and leads to sui- 
cide rather than to success. She would 
have more of applied science and more 
technical schools. And doubtless she is 
right. 

There was no sign of revolutionists, 
although the university is a notorious 
hotbed and often closed for months at 
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i time by order of the government. 
But once | glimpsed something of the 
hidden fre that must kindle at the bot- 
rom of all revolutionary movements; at 
the end of the second lecture , aw isp of a 
girl came forward to beg hospital funds. 
She was a revolutionary type with burn- 
ing, dark eves and a voice ¥ ith a thrilling 
undercurrent of appeal. ‘The effect was 
instantaneous. ‘The margin of these 
students is for the most part the kopeck, 
hardly more than the marginal tenth of 
a cash in China, but there was no ques- 
tion of means, only the profound Russian 
response to need—the Russian always 
as Merezhkovski points out—flying 
where we walk, mad where we are sane, 
seeking not to save, but always to lose 
himself! And this is the stuff of revolu- 
tions in Russia—of Russia herself! 


It is Easter the Easter that M. No- 
vinsky told me of, that night watching 
the cathedral. Last year it fell in Japan 
where the shadows of the cryptomeria 
re brightened with the yellow of the pil- 
grims’ garbs and the temple bells call 
tranquilly across the little valleys; and 
once in Rome I watched the devout on 
their knees ascend the weary Jia Dolo- 
rosa. But this Easter promises to linger 
longest of all; at least it 1s the only 
Easter memory I| have of returning in a 
ball gown at four in the morning! 

Not a theater nor an opera open, even 
the play- bills are torn down, as reminis- 
cent of the devils of the world; the 
sweets are made with honey, ‘God's 
sugar,” but for the last three days only 
crusts of bread and water have passed 
our lips. And how the women wail! 
\s for me, I confess to thinking that it 
is the pagan in me that likes the pagean- 
try of priesthood in black velvet and sil- 
ver and all the splendid ecclesiastical 
panoply of grief. But to-day the pall 
has lifted, the shadows fled. To- d: iy 1S 
“aster! The priests have burst from 
their black-and-silver chrysalides into 
full iridescent glory. ‘“‘Christos Vos- 
kresen!” and the bells from all the golden 
cupolas are ringing, not as Japanese 
temple bells across a quiet valley, but 
with Slavic ecstasy. 

How ] wished for M. Novinsky last 
night to see the loveliest sight in all 
Russia! I was just crossing the snowy 





square in front of St. Isaac’s, returning 
from the last mass before the midnight 
Easter service, when suddenly—were the 
gates of fairyland flung open? Down the 
aisle of columns, out from among — 
dusky pillars of the great cathedral, 
twos and threes—or sometimes ae a 
voluminous shawled and aproned nyanya 
in the background came figures 
gravely intent little fgures, each care- 
fully shielding his candle with tiny, 
cupped hands or twists of white paper, 
the yellow candle-light flaring up into 
faces as cherubic as Reynolds’s “Age of 
Innocence,” but weighted with all the 
sweet solemnity of Muiltonic angels; 
children bearing home sacred candles 
lighted at the altar for their own Lares 
and Penates. Out from among the in- 
scrutable shadows and down the steps of 
the vast cathedral they flickered and 
floated in twos and threes, and still far- 
ther down the canons of the dark streets, 
the spirit lights wavering and gleaming 
like myriad will-o’-the-wisps, phantom 
ships floating on a phantom tide. It 
reminded me of nothing so much as of 
that night of ancestor worship in the 
Kast, when lotus lanterns burning for 
the dead are set afloat on river and bay 
and far out to sea. 

The streets were ablaze with illumina- 
tions, the hotels in red and blue, the 
Embassies great galleries of light, the 
coronets of the old aristocratic houses 
along the Neva glowing above the gate- 
ways and the torches of the cathedral 
angels streaming triumphantly against 
the midnight sky. The cathedral square 
was packed with humanity, but the 
cathedral itself lay, as always, inacces- 
sible among its shadows. 

We were late and our tardiness was 
rewarded by an unmerited magnificence 
of spectacle. Suddenly the giant doors 
were flung open as if by some supernal 
impulse, and a mighty flood of light and 
music poured out into the night; and 
from the heart of the radiance emerged 
a processional of gold and silvery rai- 
mented priests, with tapers aloft, crosses 
agleam with jewels, the light falling 
superbly on miter and crown, on cross 
and diadem. Slow-wandering through 
the snow ¥ night, solemn, stately, flowed 
the stream under the Northern sky, ban- 
ners and crosses borne high, tapers 
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gleaming in the darkness—searching the 
night for the Christ. I looked and lin- 
gered, and still | while the 
chants searched among the night winds. 

Inside, the multitudes waited with 
the silence of death, every face turned 
toward the portal with intense expecta- 


linge red 


tion. And again the great doors flung 
open for the processional returning. 
Now the strain rose triumphant 

“Christos J re n: Christos | Rre- 
sen!” (“Christ is risen, Christ is 
risen!” as down the aisle swept the radi- 


ant, silvery stream of hgures. And from 
the hosts there rose the mighty incens« 
of adoration. 

We had the altar in the 
gvold-laced diplomat section, but | was 
more content to stand in the great nave. 


seats neal 


lhe woman next me was in a ball 
gown; on the other side of the ikon 
knelt a shawled hgure, but every face 


And the n occurre d 
Russian 


was alike exalted. 
that wonderful moment in the 
service when the Me tropolitan advances 


to a dais in the center of the nave 
and proclaims to the waiting hosts 
“Christ is Risen.’ Instantly and joy- 


ously the people turn to one another 
falling upon another’s shoulders, 
peasant and noble alike exchanging the 
holy kiss of brotherhood. Kor one mo- 
ment the floodgates of 
opened and a new joy ts let down into the 
world. A moment exquisitely Russian! 


one 


heaven are 
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brotherly 
would stand the Crisis Of a be arded 


I had not felt sure that my 
love 
salutation, but the old baba on the othe 
side of the ikon had evidently 
garding with pity my unkissed 
and I suddenly felt myself in a shawled 
embrace. Mile. Novy inska kissed me on 
the other cheek and I, 
brother to all mankind! 

| glanced at Natalya Nikolaievna as 


Her eves were soft 


bee nm re- 


state, 


too, emerge d a 


we turned to leave. 
and bright, and, as if by one impulse, 
we bought candles at the and 
lighted them in the silver cande- 
labra. Perhaps I am a ritualist. 
else explain the inexpressible comfort of 
that little taper burning there for Dmitri 
Nikolaievitch among the shadows of the 


Old World cathedral? 
And then we 


doot 
great 


How 


went away to break our 


fast on »> a sweet, de hicw us cheese, 
kyleetch, hard-boiled eggs and ham, and 
strange recher delicacies. ‘Lhe Novin 


skys were entertaining a brilliant supper 
party, the men in uniform and the wom- 
en in evening dress, the whole animated 
and Russian. 

‘| he ange ls on the cathedrals had ex- 
tinguished their torches and the streets 
and dark when we passed 
home. But the archangels themselves 
could never dim for me the 
memory I sat meditating long on 
brotherly love. feel, is laid 
deep in my spirit. 


were hollow 


wonderful 


Russia, | 


CONTINUED. 


The Masters 


BY MARGARET WIDDEMER 


ies have taught me laughter, 


ovousness and light, 


How the day 


May be 
After 
How 


And the 


is rosv-wild, 
Starry-thrilled 


the night. 


God can teach me, 
you are 
to bear the 
dreadful dawn 


Pone, 
blackened night 





The United 


BY R ITON 
YOR = ¢] first time in 
ama. its history the United 
States 1s engaged in a 
Wi rld War It must 
© | <% be remembered that het 
F aT only wars have been 


with Great Britain, with 


the Barbary pirates, with Mexico, with 
Spain, and with her own population. 
1 ] } 
Idealistic always, her very frst war had be- 
hind it the spirit of eat people; on the 
. . . . as 
\ t was a iHict between Britons 
and Britons It was t principle of 
Bri freedom and independence in 


a ul of Hampton and 
William Penn and all the democratic 
United Kingdom, which 


under distant skies was reasserting itself, 


reathrming its faith in the ancient. doc- 
trine laid down by the barons when the 

wrested Magna Charta from King John. 
No one doubts now—and great num- 
bers of British people in the time of the 


that day did not doubt, and said so in 


Parliament at Westminster, that the 
thirteen States were right in the action 
they took in the Revolutionary War; 
though great doubt is felt as to justif- 
cation for the War of 1812. 

Always firm and decisive, always alert 
and progressive, it was the United St ites 
that taught Europe how to subdue bar- 
in the over- 
against the Barbary 
pirates. Of the rightness of heart and 
the strength of will of the 
pt ple, th whole has been 
proof. They have lost nothing of their 
ancient qualities, even though they ad- 
mit yearly to thei million 
aliens, of whom they absorb and train 
] 


and 


barism and sea-brigandags 
seas expedition 
\merican 
history 


shores a 
to American principles the 
majoritv. Nothing is so re- 
markable as the powel ot the Ame rican 
commonwealth to absorb and inspire 


uses 


Immense 


alie n ¢ le ments and he terogeneous peo- 
ples. Is it not wonderful to think that, 
with one-half at least of the whole popu- 

Vor. CXXXVI.—No 


814.—66 





States 


STR GILBERT 


ind most important statesmen ot 


and the War 


PARKER, BART 


lation 
the re 1S 


origin and descent, 
behind President Wilson and his 
Government a 
ple? 
\nd bottom the 
intelligenc spirit of the Amer 
ican people are idealistic, humane, 


foreign in 


compact 


pact and loyal peo- 


why? Becaus« at 
and the 
and 
that 


of people of the 


aspiring | do not mean to say 


the hundred millions 


United States are all moved by an im- 
mense humanitarian spirit; but I do 
Say th if tne mayroricty are, OF else the 


the Central 
e been received 
| bel Ve profoundly 
that some thing tal deepel than national 
proht moved the people of the 
United States to enter this war. What- 


declaration of war against 
Empires would n« 


with approbation. 


Vel hay 


has 


ever may be thought of the motives of 
other nations fighting, only one thing 
can be thought of the motive of the 


Unite d 


nothing to gain by 


States. The Americans have 

SUCCESS in this war, 
except something spiritual, mental, man- 
ly, national, and human. They are in 
this war because they believe that the 
German policy is a betrayal of civiliza- 
tion. From August, 1914, there was a 
considerable 
believed 


percentage of the public 
that the United States 
should, in the name of civilization, have 
officially resented the invasion of Bel- 
gium. Personally, | that it 
would have been extremely difficult for 
the United States to enter the war six 
months before she did. I was in the 
United States for some months on 
this trip. I have been from New York 
to San Francisco. I was at Washington 
when President Wilson dismissed Count 
Bernstorff and heard him do so, and | 
am firmly convinced of this—that Presi- 
dent Wilson committed his country to 
this war at the right moment—neither 
too soon nor too late.. He had stopped 
up every of attack by the paci- 
fists and the jurists and the pedants and 
the pettifoggers. 

Perhaps here I may be permitted to 


Ww ho 


be le ve 


avenu¢ 
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few words « rning m wn 
work since the beginning of the wat 
tis in away astory by ittself, but I fe 
justihed in writing one or two para- 
graphs about it. Practically since the 
d war broke out between England and 


the Central Powers I became responsi 
ble for American publicity | 
hardly sav that the scope of my de 


ment was very extensive and Its activi- 


ties widely ranged. Among the activi- 
ties was a weekly report to the British 
Cabinet on the state of American opin- 
ion, and constant touch with the per- 
manent correspondents of American 
newspapers in England. I also fre- 
quently arranged for important publi 


men in England to act for us by inter 
(American 


Vie < in newspapers, 


mong these distinguished people wer 
Mr. Llovd George the present Prime 
Minister), Viscount Grey, Mr. Balfour, 


Mr. Bonar Law, the Archbishop of Cat 
l Edward Cars n. 1 2 


Lord Kob- 


Lord Cl llo Vir. Austen Chan 
| in, Lord Cromer, Will Crooks, Lord 
Curz rd Glad e, Lord H 
Mr. | ames, Mr. John R 
VI tt Mr. 7 rwill, Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward, and und 
\ y t d 
ree hundred and sixty 1 ’ 
the iller St f the U1 1 States 
| list n apel 
KI I \ i com 
t the ve ¢ 
ith ! t 
t » cine } 
i N is 
ick p { 
, | , 
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e | t 
| 
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1 and sti t p 
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population. We asked our friends and 
correspondents to arrange for speeches, 
debates, American citi 
zens, but we did not encourage Britishers 
to go to America 
trine of entrance 

an immense 


and le ctures by 


and preach the doc- 
into the war. Besides 
privat 
had our documents and 
literature sent to great numbers of pub- 
lic libraries, Y. M. C 


versities, 


corre sponde nce with 


individuals, we 


” SOCIE tie S, UNI- 
historical 


and newspapers. 


colleg S, societies, 
clubs, 

[t is hardly necessary to say that the 
work of extreme difficulty and 
delicacy, but I was fortunate in having 
acquaintance in the United 
States and in knowing that a great many 
peopl had re 
pre judiced ay 
the (American 


was one 
a wide 
ad my books and were not 


me. I believed that 
yuld not be 


inst 


peopl e 


driven, preached to, or chivied into th 
: : 
war, and that when they did enter it 


would be the result of their own judg- 
and not the result of exhort ition, 


eloquence, or fanatical pressure of Brit- 


ishers | belt ed that the | nited 
Otat O i en the war in her own 
t i | thi t i nvi ed 
it vhole, it best 
that th \mericat onwealth . did 
( t] unt month in 
I "7 Cserman p her last 
card of de é nd indirect attack 
Perhaps the safest situation that could 
b ned actually did aris« Vhe 
Dem in Ameri hicl 
have pported 
kR n President had | declared 
nract tore i ft the | u 
ot reum to sul Preside { 
\\ he de iared Wal bec 1US€ 
} 1 } be ‘ » eVel iven of 
K 
| re me ne uid and | 
| l t I i 1f t} if CU! by ik 
il] ne’ 1 ti ith Germ 
+ d not mea ict wa My re 
was: “It won't be vill of the Ur | 
Sta f he t wi 
de t | ll be the a n of 
ly Til l | rf r 
t ) f t people.’ | 
te Ve | 
t the Prussian miulita ( 
9 t had thrown overboard all 
rules of war which centuries of civili- 
zation had produced and imposed; 








THE UNITED STAT 
treat I crap of 
} pit ls ( tal nip 
roy rfl dd | t| met ot § 
ved ( | 
i ( t i | I yt 
tiated thei P ers, 
t but | thousand nd 
t tl d I treat 1 | } 
nd ti BY { 1 peo} t { 
rt ere driven undet 
I I t 1¢ t 
t (ye | CQ { 
. | ( ld do dut the Ger- 
, ni f the (5 
em|l \ i re e bree | 
| I t th | 
f ( | ted tat 
| Ww ¢ factor Ve } ad 
t ll kinds of tricks wet 
1 t ( Ameri | on mm 
| 1 innocent i b the 
of nd r crificed. In 
( a Beloiu nt | village 
ped of the map for no muilitai 
| | with 1 strategi intention 
with a vile and polluted barbarity, to 
+ | tofat ple ' f p ples 
hocked the bombard 
P ad defended 1 
ky ind 1 4 tla 1 | ill hip 
pirit was abashed 1 shaken b 
nking of the / she en- 
ed and yet « lured She waited and 
| ted, va believing that some 
irit of remorse might stir Germany 
1 change her course of action 
She woke h wevel to the tact that 


Germany's promises of reform, given to 
President Wilson after the sinking of the 
. d to the submarine were 


to manutacture 


In regal 


( | given to gain 


time, 
‘f submarines more powerful, 


new types 
nd then with an insolence and a dis- 
lain worthy of Attila the Hun they 

nounced indiscriminate attacks upon 


Also, 


shipping VM ithin the War zone. 
Ci could allow 


declared that 


ily certain ships of the United States 


rman she 
t sail, and on certain specine | terms 

that after a 
cry of indignation had gone up from the 


] 
Sof the | 


nd conditions only 


and 


NI nited States. This was the 


final #@et which turned President Wilson 
from 
wholly 
sianism, that the Zimmerman note to 


Vie X1CO, 


a pacifist into a warrior. And it is 
in keeping with the spirit of Prus- 


with its evil of 


suggestions 
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treachery of Japan, and its declaration 
that New Mexico, Lexa ind other 
American States and territory would bx 

yu d b Viexico, should h 

ci t 1 | moment when wat 

\ int I 

[ had | \merica through all 
these mont] f developing purpose and 
sentiment, and | had seen a whole peo 
pl . 7 ho In January la t had app ared 
to have grown indifferent to horror, sud 
den| amalgamate themselve strip 
themsel ve f levity and indifference and 
tl dat reroll and insid I security of 
pe ito a gre | ng force, which 
1S the | heohti force becat 

d indern h everything in_ the 
United tate | 1 love of peac and 
1 l » the quisition of wealth 


rreat f peopl could 
have uuld have, imposed conscrip- 
tion at the ve beginning of the war. 
Non but S| illed ightineg peopl could 
have pl duced a Nav vhich silently 
ind swiftly entered <he war in the war 


ZONE within i week, and landed an 
rmy on the « t of France, with sub- 
marimne-destroye those perilous seas, 
within two months of the declaration of 
wal 

| spe ak of the Americans as a hehting 


peopl ; | believe that this war will prove 


them to have ever\ thing that the \ have 
swiftness of con 
and a 
American 
Like 
are quick 
yet 1t must 
remembered that out of the 


alway ) had courage, 


to perform, 
[he 


ver been conquered. 


ception, cCapacit 


lightning-like directness 
nation has ne 
all democratic peoples, they 
to anger, but slow 
be mass ot 
conflicting views one an 
and 1 the imagination and the 
e American people, 


to move; 

great purpose ¢ 
hol 

capacity ol t] 

the Same ele ments Seize and control the 


SCI1Z¢ 


) just aS 


spirit of the people of England and 
France. I heard on many hands in the 
United States angry criticism of those 


in authority, but I heard it in England, 
and | know that 
have 


and I saw it in France; 
England and France 
this 
their peoples. 

There has nevel been a 
whole history of the world 
m ich courage was net de d, and there has 


renewed in 
war the ancient great qualities of 
in the 
where SO 


Wal 


a war where so much daunt- 
has been shown. Think of 


never been 


le SS COUTAaLE 
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what | rance Was at 
this war! Think of what E 
Othcially, France was rotten when war 
broke othcially, England was su- 
pine when war broke out, with this 
lifference, however, that the small Eng- 
\rmy was perfectly equipped and 
Che big English 
perfect condition, while 
in France, as Germany knew, 
inadequacy of equipment for the army, 
and there were political difficulties which 
made the task of government and fight- 


the beginning of 
wland was! 


out, 


i! urably appointe d. 
Was In 


the re Was 


ing Germany almost impossible. Where, 
| ask, is the othcial rottenness of | rance 
or England now? ‘The truth 1s that 
nothing vas rotten at the core. 


England is not a republic, but she is 
the most democratic nation on earth, 
nd that is saving much. What I mean 
is th the British people can turn a 
Government out of ofhce at 
and king or monarchy cannot 
Phe 


tmoment s 
hnovcice, 


thing exists in 


prevent It. same 
france; but here in America, with your 
ritten Constitution, our President 
1! his Cabinet cannot be turned out 
four yea It nay be t| if ou 
ight 1 UT te but 1f the will 
( pe the p t t dem 4, 
kngland, rate, 1 much a « = 
( c comn t 5 ti count! t the 
| ited ST 
en ERE Meee on +] , 
and | proph 1 1 < 
det { mM \ 1 
‘ f ll m lo t Val nat 
1 kn 1 | 
T | 
\, a 
t! } | t ) 
com t | lud f a 
(; l h ind judg 
Oo e A r (sove t in time of 
ir D\ nat e of I it 
\ t @ had | ) 
prep the p f the rm 
\ ‘ h | t ] t t t 1 
I Yet was ad 
( a I in L di \ 
) | T Tt 
\ } \ 
lhe Am in Nay t pi 
did work 1 Heving ti Brit N 
from patrol work on t I 
ot the \t] ntic, in tn I 
freight-ships and passenger-ship i 
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by sharing in the attacks upon the 
German U-boats in the war zone. The 
material assistance has been great—the 
moral assistance has been immense. No 
could overestimate the moral effect 
of the entrance of the United States into 
It must not be forgotten that 
is the one nation about 


one 


the war. 


she whose mo- 


tives there could be no suspicion. She 
is in the war with no territorial or na- 
tional ambitions with nothing except 
the aspiration to fulfl the democratic 
principle: that all nations shall be al- 
lowed to work out their own salvation 
without fear or trembling—fear of pun- 
ishment for right doing, and without 
trembling before the lash of tyranny. 

The United States, true to its ancient 
faith, is out to defeat the loathsome pur- 
pose of Germany, which is the control 
of the world, the warping and suppres- 
sion of small countries, and the applica- 
tion of the accursed Prussian doctrine 
of Kultur to all the rest of the world. 
The United States is in the war in the 
interests ot 


civilization and humanity 
and 


hnscience 


every nation to live 
] 


according to c 


for the rignt of 
have its being 


and the laws of humanity Che United 
States is in the war because she believes 
she has the right to traverse the high 
seas, ¢ bey! rh the laws of wartare as laid 
down by the continued practice of mai 
countries until the final codification by 
the Hague Conference The United 
States is in th var in the protection of 
h ywwn individual national rights; and 
the indir ial national rights are the 
yropel S | yuNntri but the 
| } qa states 1S O ll th ar pecau 
S es that a republic which tl 
Ip e democracy of the world shoul 
take r stand tor the cause i ClVill 
Zat \ 1 has b en al used a d 
desp 1 by Germany. The United 
Stat the ir for the cause of hu- 
Nanit ‘t ti beginning s disbe- 
ieved t (serman nation meant 
wh Mm OA t B tal dec! I i he did 
mean. But now, after every known law 
of wartar« s been broken by Germany, 
she realizes the truth. And what ts the 
tt It is that the German people 
believe that Prussia and Prussian civili- 
zation should control the universe, and 


tt matter how that control 


is vot. 
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No more pernicious doctrine ever 
moved Pope or potentate in the Middle 
Aves. It 1s, in effect, Never mind how 
you do it so long as It 1s done! On that 
basis assassination would be a virtue. 
The United States has come to under- 
stand that when Germany passed a law 
preserving perpetual citizenship to her 
people, whatever other nationality they 
adopted, she was aiming at the heart of 
civilization. I have a brother who has 
become an American citizen. I think 
[ should curse him to the uttermost 
death if he declined to take up sword or 
rifle to defend the United States in a 
war with Great Britain. I believe that 
is what all Americans feel. I did not 
know that my brother had become an 
American citizen until a year ago. It 
gave me a pang; but he did what was 
right. He was not entitled to make the 
United States his home, live by Amer- 
ican energy, proht by American enter- 
prise, and remain a Briton. Think, then, 
of what this foul principle of Prussia 1s. 
It would have me say to my brother, 
“Be an American citizen, but remember 
that vour real duty lies with the land 
of your birth, and whe n she calls, you 
must tear up your pledge and compact 
and sworn word and come back to the 
Union Jack.” 

I wonder how many Americans know 
that all German-Americans are still Ger- 
mans by law; and if they do know it, 
how they must resent the iniquity of the 
nation that makes of the law of naturali- 
zation a ip of paper, to be torn up, 
like the sacred compact for the neutral- 


Che first t of Germany in this war 
as an act otf pe ridy, and I firmly pre- 
t that the last act will be an act of 
shame. She may succeed against Ru- 


mania, she may succeed against Russia, 
she may iter Petrograd with her 


armies, but lid the army of France in 


the time of Napoleon; and when I think 
of the millions of people in Russia, 
chaotic, undisciplined, uncontrolled, and 
yet aspiring, I still have a grim kind of 
satisfaction in knowing that if Russia 
h is to be tl momentary icrince, it is 
Germany that will be sacrificed in the 
end. 

Lately I saw on a screen, at a theater 
in New York, pictures of hundreds of 


thousands of Russians accompanying 
victims of the Revolution to uncon- 
secrated graves and without religious 
rites or ceremonies. | However depress- 
ing such a scene may have been, the 
really startling effect produced upon my 
mind by this photography was that 
Russian life is without system, and that 
the poetic aspiration for a freer consti- 
tutional life is horribly handicapped by 
lack of knowledge and experience and 
the habit of control. The faces of the 
revolutionary leaders have few claims 
to consideration. 

The Duma is as yet no more than a 
place of oratory. It has never had 
power or real authority, and, however 
great Kerensky or any other civilian 
leader may be, it must first be an army 
leader that will discipline that great 
nation into form. No civil dictator will 
be adequate for the task. I do not know 
what Mr. Root’s views are, save frora 
his public utterances, but I am quite 
certain that he realizes the truth of 
what I say—that Russia ts in the melt- 
ing pot, and from the crucible it must 
be the strong hand of a soldier that will 
pour out the liquid of order and civili- 
zation. 

During: the days I was in America I 
saw from my hotel window in New York 
two processions or parades of American 


regiments. lhe main effect upon my 
mind was a sense of lithe fitness and 
splendid discipline, which is much out 
of harmony with the general view of 
American organized lif I have known 


i 
the United States for a great many 


years, and from the standpoint of ac- 
quaintance I should be able to judge of 
her with fairness and accuracy. The 
thing that has amazed and interested me 
most in my\ whole association with 
American life has been a sense of un- 


discipline in all the ordinary movements 


and activities in casual circumstances. 
But I believe there is no nation on earth 
that, in unusual circumstances, can pull 
itself together and get what it wants 


with precision and definiteness 1 or 
than the United States After all, the 
reason for this 1s simple. Che American 
hate §s convention and is Oppose d to W hat 
he considers unnecessary discipline in 
ordinary life, but given the necessity for 


discipline in hazardous circumstances, 
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cent. of the population of New York 
Citv is foreign-born, what a magnificent 
demonstration of democratic 
bility this application of 
h aS been! 
America 1s 


re sponsi 


conscription 


building ships in great 
quantities for the war service. 
had, proportionately to her population, 
mereantile marin¢ 
world. She lost that mercantile 
through no incapacity, but be- 
cause she could make more money by 
investing her capital in industries and 
railway transportations. Now she 1s 
buiiding 1,270 ships of 7,968,000 total 
tonnage, at a cost of $2,000,000,000, and 
by the middle of this year she will have 
a really nercantile marine. ‘This 
is in addition to almost 2,000,000 tons 
of shipping now building in American 
vards which has been commandeered 
by the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
Meanwhile, it must not be forgotten 
that all her shipping and all the German 
shipping that was in her ports have been 
of the I ntente 


passes streng 


She once 
the second greatest 


of ehe 


marine 


great 


Allie Ss. 
thens and 


seized for the u 
Every day that 


] 


solidifies the Allies’ engines of attack 
and detense Every day that passes 
lerates the intrepidity and the force 
ol Athi 1 aggression I: ver\ day that 
pa lessens old antagonisms between 
Great Britain and the United States, 
and deepens in the Ameri mind an 
appreciation of Britain’s worth and 
val 

The A ( he ning to under- 
stand t 1 1914 n is france 
might | been wiped f1 { inter- 
nat | map had it not b Britain 
ind Brita Nav ind I con- 
{ tible little Arm it is beginning 
t daqawn | | ti St pi dl d 
American mind that, 1 all the main 

partments of the var, Great Britain 
has borne, and 1s bearing, the Ver- 

helming burden. France could not 
have fought so well without British money 


ind British steel, British cloth, and the 


B itish Navi < | 1! and Italy ind 


Russi i could not n Ve Carried ‘ n. 

One does not need t that 
Great Britain was forced into the war 
by a spirit of honor, by the dictates of 


and civilization, and I t for 
purposes. One do not 
that if Great Britain had 


h manity 
commercial 


need to say 
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intended war she would not have rejected 
Lord Roberts’s 
appeal for a national service army. All 
the records published prove that Great 
Britain was meant to be the 


during so many years 


victim of 
Prussian aggression. 
Does the 


Ame rican public stop to re- 
member 


who were the people in Great 


The 
Westminster was 
a peace-loving Government, which had 
fought military and naval preparation 
with constant vigor and hatred. Who 
is Lloyd George, the present Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain? He isa man whose 
life was in danger and who was assailed 
during the South African War because 
of his anti-war sentiments. I am cer- 
tain that no intelligent human being will 
believe that the present Prime Minister 
of England is militaristic, just as | am 
that no sane American would 
call President Woodrow Wilson a man 
of war. 

If the United States had not believed 
in Great Britain’s bona fides, she would 
not have committed herself to this 
enterprise. Let all the 


Britain who declared war? Gov- 


ernment in power at 


certain 


stupel dous 


world remember that Great Britain was 
the ancient enemy of the United States 
doubter recall that the | nited 


Let the 
States has now linked hands with a 


a ] 
nation whom at het Revolution shi re 
garded is a tyrant and oppressor, as the 
ancient foe of liberty and democracy. 


ION, that of 
Civil War 
gulfs between the two 
peoples, but, blessed be Provi- 
dence, there are now no outstanding 
vexing England and tl 

United States. We have settled th 
Maine boundaries dispute, the persist 
ent Newfoundland fisheries question 
le, the Venezuela dith 
culty, the Civil War claims, the Panama 


deepened the 


great 


the Oregon troub 

, : 
anxiety, and now no vexed subyjec 
us apart. What was 
Manila toward makine 


KeCCT 
} 


, 
t 
ccomplished 


America a world 


power was exceeded infinitely there | 

the splendid action of Admiral Chi 
chest und Britain’s Navy in threat 
enu the German naval forces, which 
di t! two nations together in a 
spirit of comradeship If the United 


States disbelieved in Great Britain she 


would not be fighting in France and on 
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the high seas. Never, in al! the history 
of the two countries, wac there such a 
demonstration of understanding and 
friendship as when Mr. Balfour was 


receive d In Washingt n, New York, and 


else ere And let it here be said that 
Great Britain could have sent no one 
who would so have won the confidence 
of t \merican Government and people 


in the same way or to the ime extent 
as Vr. Balfour. Whatever else this Wal 


may do, the greatest thing done for 
humanity and etivilization has been 
to make these two nations one in the 


brotherhood of batt Of this let every 
\m rican be sure, that the 
radeship of the tv 
not a single for 


Oo V, Envy, and a 


closer com- 
O great peoples has 
: | 
Britain. Jeal- 
malice there 
tween two 
} 


ne Same lan- 


in Great 
little 
uuld always be be great 
friendly rivals spe aking t 
puage, but 
larml malice veen States 
and cities of this Union between 
countries ot the British I mpire Ne ver 
since the War of the Revolution had a 
British fag been hotsted on an American 
othcial building till last 
never had the same friendly 
been paid to the American flag in Eng- 


envy, jealousy, and a little 
exist bet , 


and 


spring, and 
compliment 


land. But now they have waved to- 
gether over Washington’s tomb and 
over the House of Commons. Also, it 


remembered that the Society 


work of interna- 
overestimate d, 


should be 
of Pilgrims, 
tional unity cannot be 
has played a part in promoting under- 
standing between the two peoples, and 
the establishment of the American Oth- 
cers’ Club in Lord Leconfield’s house in 
London with H.R.H. the Duke of Con- 
as president, has done, and is 
It should also be 
Pilgrims’ 


W he Se 


naught 
immense good. 
that it 


doing, 


remembered was the 


Society, under the fine chairmanship of 
Mr. Harry Brittain, which took charge 
of the 


Hon. James M. Beck when he 

1 gave him 
so good a chance to « work for 
the cause of unity between the two na- 
tions. I am glad and proud to think 
that | had something to do with these 
sulted in_ the 
into their 


visited England in 1916, anc 
iO great 


rrangements which re 


Pilgrims! taking Mr. Beck 
cnarge 


I have sometimes been amazed at the 
hostility to Great Britain in certain por- 
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tions of the United States and among 
certain sections of the people. Perhaps 


the real cause of this misunderstanding 


% 1 
for it 1s nothing else—1ts 1gnorance or 
wy 1 1 i -” 
forgettulness of the facts of history It is 
; a 
true that George II]. endeavored to 


impose upon the American people t 
Stamp Act, just as the kin 
i 
Ul 


opain i | Hollar 


gs of France 
vad imposed 


) 
l 
| 
r t 


4 imp SItlONs tor reve- 


and 
upon their coloni 
| uld not be forgotten 
King George III. 
but in Great 
Among. his 


nue, but it sh 

A = 1 
any American that 
failed, not onl America, 
» ] 
Britain, his own countr 


greatest enemies in this wretched busi 


ness were Pitt, Fox, Rockingham, and 
Shelburne, and the operations of war in 
the United States on behalf of England 


ducted by Gi 
of the British professional 


were con 
and a handtul 
Army, of whom a great many officers of 


standings 1d 


rman mercenaries 


minence refused to serve. 
It was impossible to raise an army of 
England, and King George 
dared not attempt 
army Pitt declared in the House of 
Commons, when America refused to 
submit to the Stamp Act, that he re- 
joiced she had resisted. here 
great a fight in the British Parliament 
over the (me rican War as there i 
America itself on the field of battle. 
There is no British man to-day who is 
not opposed to George IIT. in what was 
perhaps the most insane and unwis¢ 
national task ever undertaken by a Brit- 
ish king 

It must not be forgotten that Ben- 
jamin Franklin, the representative of 
the United States in Paris, was in con- 
stant correspondence with British states- 
men during the Revolutionary War, and 
the leaders of the opposition to King 
George in the British House of Commons 
were eager to give to the United States, 


volunteers 


to rails 
] t 


a CONSCI ipt 


Was as 


Was 1n 


as she was given in 17 
nation and not a province on the sea- 
coast. The United States was o1Vve n the 
Northwest Territory and the basin of 
the Ohio River to the Mississippi, so 
making possible the wonderful extension 
of power which has given to the Amer- 
ican national life forty-eight States 
instead of the thirteen which fought 
King George. It should also be remem- 


\ 


3, a Status as a 


bered that the Revolutionary War of 
the United States was a struggle of 























THE UNITED 
British men for rights which were being 
fought for in the British Parliament and 
against the last stand of British mo- 
narchical autocracy. 

The United States is a warm friend of 
France, and properly so; but it must 
not be forgotten that the greatest enemy 
of American development was Napoleon 
Bonaparte, who considered all parlia- 
ments as chattering concerns, and, hav- 
ing grabbed from Spain the coast of the 
Gulf of Mexico, with New Orleans, the 
Middle West from the Mississipp1 to 
the Rocke $s, and established a base at 
Santo Domingo, ordered his Minister of 
Marine to furnish him with a full plan 
of conquest, and commanded the com- 
bined fleets of France and Spain to carry 
a French army to the shores of Louisi- 
ana. It must be remembered that the 
man who planned this maneuver was 
one of the greatest soldiers in history, 
and had an army which at that time 
was greater than any army in the world. 

What saved the United States from 
this attack? Great Britain, and Great 
Britain only. ‘The report of Mr. Rush, 
the American minister in London, con- 
tained the statement of Henry Adding- 
ton, the British Prime Minister, that in 
case of war Great Britain would take 
and hold New Orleans for the United 
States. This is history. Who was the 
American President at the time? It 
was [homas Jefferson, the great pacifist, 
whose firm despatch to Robert Living- 
ston, in Paris, contained these words: 
“The day that France takes possession 
of New Orleans we must marry ourselves 
to the British fleet and nation.”” What 
was the result of this? Napoleon decided 
it was better to sell to the United States 
what would be certain to be lost, be- 
cause he believed that the British fleet, 
supporting the United States, would 
take Louisiana from France—Louisiana, 
which he had forced from Spain. 

The main cause of the War of 1812 was 
not the impressment of seamen from 
American boats by the Royal Navy, as 
is generally supposed, but the fact that 
both France and England had forbidden 
any neutral nation to trade with the 
other, and because of England’s pre- 
ponderating fleet she could make her 
blockade effective and Napoleon could 
not. The United States, therefore, 
CXXXVI.—No. 814.—67 
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joined what she considered the lesser of 
her enemies, France, in attacking the 
greater, England. 

I have no doubt that many Americans 
regret the War of 1812 as most Britishers 
regret the acts of 111. which 
precipitated the Revolutionary War; 
but for nearly a hundred years the Brit- 
ish Navy, and behind it the British 
Government, has been the best friend 
that the United States ever had in its 
history. What Lafayette did for the 
United States was great and good, and 
what Great Britain did in 1824 was, in 
one sense, greater and better. It was 
George Canning, the British Foreign 
Minister, who informed the American 
minister of the intention of the Holy 
Alliance to attack representative gov- 
ernment in both hemispheres, and of- 
fered the assistance of the British fleet 
in defending institutions won by valor, 
devotion, and power. It is remarkable 
that, when the purpose of the Holy 
Alliance was made clear, that the high 
contracting powers should “use all thei 
efforts to put an end to the system of 
representative government,” the Duke 
of Wellington immediately left the Con- 
gress at Verona. Soon after it was an- 
nounced, Great Britain and the United 
States proclaimed that they could 
not see with indifference any South 
American territory transferred to any 
Power. : 

Then it was that che Monroe Doc- 
trine became an accepted fact, but the 
United States could not have made it 
a fact unsupported and unprotected by 
the British Navy. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the policy and prosperity of 
the United States have had a free and 
fair run for over the last ninety years, 
because Great Britain, which had 
learned her great lesson in the American 
Revolutionary War, made her Navy the 
defender of the Monroe Doctrine. Per- 
haps the aged Jefferson’s counsel to 
President Monroe on this matter is the 
best evidence of what I say. These were 
Jefferson’s words: 


George 


The question presented by the letters you 
have sent me is the most momentous which 
has ever been offered to my contemplation 
since that of independence. America, 
North and South, has a set of interests dis- 


tinct from those of Europe. She should, 
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the refore, h ive a system of he r own, sepa- 
rate and apart from that of Europe 

One nation, most of all, could disturb us 
in this pursuit; she now offers to lead, aid, 
and accompany us init. By acceding to het 
proposition, we detach her from the bands, 
bring her mighty weight into the 
free government, and emanc¢ Ipate a continent 
at one stroke linger 
long in doubt and dithculty. Great Britain 
nation which can do us the most 
one on all the earth; and with 
her on our side we need not fear the whole 
world With her, then, we should most 
sedulously cherish a cordial friendship, and 
nothing would tend more to unite our affec- 
tions than to be fighting once more, side by 


which might otherwise 


is the one 
harm of any 


side, in the Same cause. 


It 1s wonderful to think that 
the S¢ 
Jefferson has been fulhlled. We are at 


last fghting once more 


after 


“side by side” 


in the Same cause on the battle -he Ids of 
kurope, and against an enemy whose 
whole ambition has been to establish 


German control in the Western Hem1- 
as in Europe and in the East. 
No one knows better than President 
Wilson, who is a_ historian of high 
capacity, that what | sav here 1s true. 
Monroe’s letter to Jefferson, again 
quoted by Mr. Page, clearly indicates 


sphe re. 


the initiative of Great Britain in the 
matter of the Monroe Doctrine. These 
are President Monroe’s words: 

They [two despatches from Mr. Rush, 


London| contain two 
Canning suggesting designs 


\merican minister in 
letters from Mr 


of the Holy Alliance against the indepen 
dence of South America, and proposing a co- 
operation between Great Britain and_ the 


United States in support of it 
members of that alliance 


against the 
My own im- 
ought to meet the pro- 


British Government. 


pression 1s that we 
posal of the 


Well, the Monroe Doctrine has been 
a success, and, at the tomb of Washing- 
ton, Mr. Arthur Balfour, in effect, re- 
athrmed the friendly doctrine of George 
Canning, in which the British nation has 
as much interest, and for which it has 
as much honest affection, as the hundred 
millions of population of the United 
states. 

| repeat that Great Britain ts a friend 
of the United States in all that matters, 
and | believe that the present war, if 
it failed in everything else, will succeed 





scale of 


ninety-odd years the hope of 
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in this—it will bring shoulder to shoulder 
with a handclasp of understanding and 
a spirit of co-operation two great peo- 
ples without whom there is no real future 
for democracy in the world. ‘The mon- 
arch of Great Britain has infinitely less 
power than the President of the United 
States, so far as the policy of his country 
is concerned. He iS the head of the clan, 
as it were, the patriarch of the tribe, 
but his power is limited to a point wher 
even Socialism says, “This man cannot 
hurt his people politically; he can only 
hurt them socially and morally by his 
example.” It 1s impossible to discuss 
here the merits of our two systems of 
government; but one thing ts clear, that 
the British Constitutional Monarchy is 
as democratic as the republican Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Of this thing I am sure: that the days 
of wilful misunderstanding between 
Great Britain and America are gone for- 
And I like to think that when 
these banners of war are rolled up, and 
the terms of peace are signed, that the 
two most democratic nations on earth, 
the two most advanced in civilization 
and enterprise, will be working hand in 
hand for the political good of all the 
world. 

For some months | the United 
States from many corners of the com- 
pass, and | state with unvexed conh- 
dence that a new spirit has entered the 
mind of the American people where 
Great Britain 1S concerned. ‘7 hey real- 
ize that England’s severest critics are 
within her own borders; that her stern- 
est monitors are patriotic Britons; and 
that the burdens she has borne in this 
struggle to preserve civilization from 
disruption are beyond all comparison 
with those of the other belligerents. The 
thousand years’ traditions of Great Brit- 
ain belong also to the United State S, be- 
cause the foundations of American lib- 
erty and freedom had their origin in the 
principles embedded in the British Con- 
stitution. That is why members of the 
British Empire to-day can be proud of 
Washington, glad of Alexander Hamil- 
ton and Jefferson and Adams and 
Franklin, and be the faithful friend of 
Pre sident Monroe ; whose doctrine could 


cver ! 


Saw 


never have become valid and continuous 


I feel bold 


without the British Navy. 
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enough to say that there 1s not a home in 
Great Britain that is not happier be- 
| nited States, the chief re- 
public of the earth, 1s linked with us in 
the struggle for freedom and the 


Cause the 


small 
mations. 

| Was 1n the Unite d State Ss whe n all the 
at missions of the Allies arrived 
France, Italy, 
Belgium, and now Japan. {na 
Ja | emphasize these words because 
in the United States, in 
San Francisco, in New York and Wash- 
neton, | had found until very lately the 
distrust of the Gov- 
Lokio and the people of 
is, however, comforting to 
this 


vl 


Great Britain, Russia, 


ist and west 


most consuming 
rnment at 
Japan. It 
think that mission of friendship 
from Japan is the direct result of the 
Zimmerman Whatever Japan’s 
may be 


note. 
laying aside all 
considerations It pays het bet- 
ter to be the friend of the Allies than 
the friend of Germany. I say it pays her 
better only those who 
think that Japan in the politics of the 
world is out for What could she 
vain by becoming the enemy of. the 
United States, and, therefore, the enemy 
of England? let this be under- 
stood, Japan knows her treaty of alli- 
ince with Great Britain does not include 
the possibility of war with the United 
States on the part of this Oriental Power. 
If Japan occupied the Pacife coast, het 
first immediate foe would be Great Brit- 
British Columbia 1s on the 
Pacific coast, and Great Britain could 


far purposes 
othe I 


] 
be cause thnere are 


gain. 


B 
yeCAUSC, 


alin, be Cause 
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not permit Japan or any other nation 
except the United States to seize oO! hold 
any portion of that littoral. 

I believe that the anxieties of America 
have not been well based. I believe that 
the Japanese nation ts as friendly to the 
United States as she is to Great Britain; 
and I also believe that, even on the low- 
est grounds of material benefit, Japan 
is true to her friendship with Great 
Britain and the Allies in this war. Far 
more dangerous 1s the German menace 
against the United States than the 
Japanese menace. And it must not be 
forgotten that the American Navy, 
whatever it 1s, exists to-day because Mr. 
William C. Whitney, the Secretary of 
the Navy in Mr. Cleveland’s Cabinet, 


saw 1n German commercial invasion of 


South America a_ peril to the United 
States. 
What the United States will do in 


this war is being shown from day to day 

and this thing is sure, that even the 
German-American no longer believes 
that Germany is fighting a war of de- 
fense; but rather that she precipitated 
the war, and 1s only “defending” her- 
self because she failed in her first enter- 
prise. | do not know to what extent the 
activit\ of the United States will ex- 
pand, but I do know that if the war 
continues for another year the pinch of 
administration and the held 
will stiffen the backs of the American 


losse S in 


people to the greatest effort that has 
ever been made in the history of the 
world. 











A Journey Into Journalism 


BY HOWARD 


mOENRY WISEMAN, 


4 =)... baker and confectioner, 


\ 4 \\ '/ was an easy laugher, a 
ey Vs . boy - faced and boy- 
(mr m minded man, sociable, 


d Tae), Sympathetic, and gen- 

Ras) Sct erous with pastry. As 
a laugher he was known from the court- 

square to the railroad. His at- 
tacks began with whoops and ended 
with groans. One number on his regu- 
lar program of hilarity sounded like a 
weak imitation of a bobolink. ‘Toward 
the end there always a i 


house 


was 
convulsive gasps denoting great suf- 
fering. It was at this point that Doctor 


Gobey, then a new-comer in town and 
not as yet burdened with patients, 
rushed in hopefully with his black case 
and promptly became a public charac- 
ter. Wiseman laughed impartially at his 
own jokes, at those of other people, at 
things he read in the paper—sometimes 
at his own solitary thoughts. 


*T don’t dare be as funny as I can 
around Henry,”’ Mr. Webber, the reli- 
able but cynical druggist, often said. 


‘A real joke would kill him.” 

On crisp autumn afternoons it had 
come to be a pleasant thing for youths 
in funds, or those enjoying friendly rela- 
tions to those in funds, to sit in the 
warmly odorous back room and grow 
watery of mouth as the oven door was 
opened. Wiseman appreciated the ster- 
ling qualities of Randolph Harrington 
Dukes; he took —— in the face- 
making abilities of Tom Rucker, pre- 
dicting a moving-picture future for Tom; 
he loved to watch “Fatty” Hartman 
ruin his igure with sarcotic foods; Bud 
Hicks, the staple and fancy boaster, was 
a constant delight to Henry Wiseman. 

Henry was all things to all boys. He 
talked books with Tug Wiltshire and 
prize-hghts with Ted Blake. He had a 
kind of burlesque farmer talk for Link 
Weyman, never allowing that youth to 
forget his rural origin. His face, so 





series of 


BRUBAKER 


round and ruddy and innocent of lines 
of thought and care, was a mirror for 
moods. His lips moved in sympathy 
with the speakers, and, when he felt 
joke coming on his features were ready 
in plenty of time. And if, during an 
hour of high jinks, all his young guests 
committed financial suicide, he could 
still not be called mercenary. He gave 
back his profits, over and over, in odds 
and ends of breadstuffs; a round of hot 
buns was not unusual, and there had 
been such a thing as pie. Some people 
choose to waste their substance upon 
yachts and old masters; this pleasure- 
loving baker preferred to maintain a 
troop of entertaining eaters. 

Upon a Friday afternoon in late Sep- 
tember, when the door had_ been 
slammed upon composition and rhetoric, 
ratio and proportion and discipline, 
Henry had news as well as entertain- 
ment for the younger set. 

“Here’s a chance for you fellows 
Hey! iam to this! Henders, of the 
Bulletin, will pay five cents an item for 
news for the paper. He hasn’t any re- 
porter Look out, Ranny! You'll 
burn yourself.” 

Ranny, standing near a pan of bread 
cooling upon the table, was fingering a 
nickel within his pocket and making 
squirrel motions with his mouth. 

“What’s the matter with that there 
Rawlins?” he asked. 

“*Gone away, I understand, to get a 
job on a city paper. The editor is going 
to try to get along without a reporter 
and buy his news from bright young 
fellows. In fact, I suggested it myself.” 

“Fatty” Hartman found this a de- 
lightful place in which to think of 
nickels. 

“Wha-what kind of news?” he 
asked. ‘“‘Like somebody going away or 
something or coming back or 
thing?” 

“Yes, or anybody being sick.” 

“T know somebody,” said Bud Hicks 


some- 
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“T know loads of 


more sick people than 


ick people. I know 
” Bud stopped 
suddenly and became suspiciously quiet. 
Everybody suspiciously 
and thought deeply. lhe place would 
as the grave had it not 
Henry 


carrving on. Ithat easy 


became quiet 


have been as still 
been for the v Wiseman was 
laughet Was 


nding the situation quit irresistible. 
When the boy-faced man had settled 
s of gas 


end was 1n sight, 


down to that series ps indicating 
that the < Bud Hicks 
suddenly left the room for the front part 
of the bakery and the street. Wiseman 
suffered a relapse and had to be re- 
that the bre id Was 
ndolph Harring- 
as per five cents presented 
therewith. Rant broke the crust and 
de alt out indigestible portions to all 
For bread, whi 
compulsory food, was a 
delicacy at Wiseman’s bakery. 
When Bud Hicks returned he kept his 


companions in cruel 


minded now cool 
enough to be sold to Ra 


ton Dukes 


present. h at home Was 


great 


a SOTTY 


suspense for a 


suddenly: 


Phen he id, 


moment 
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“Well, | gucss I'll have some cream- 


puffs.” 
“What poor sufferin’ creature did you 
sell for this?” Henry asked. 


“Mr. Dooling. He to our 
house. I had a old lady, too, but he 
wouldn’t take her because she has been 
sick SO long. Mr. Henders said 
been sick ever since he a boy.” 

Henry Wiseman dealt out five cream- 
puffs with a trembling hand. 

Into this amusement centet 
walked Link Weyman, all ignorant of 
the day’s big news, but voting his own 
arrival a timely one. 

‘Gimme something good,” he said. 

*’They’s none left,” said Bud. ‘Where 

School had been 
an earnest seeket 


lives close 


she’s 
was 


now 


you been all the time?” 
out for an hour, and 
for companionship could have found his 
fellow-loafers long before this. 

—" had to go home is said | ink. “My 
mothe r ain't so very well to-day.” 

“That’s too bad,” said Ranny, un- 
expectedly. ‘“‘Wha’s the matter with 
her?” 


es 4 
Wg, Cormplrny 


’ 


MATTER WITH YOUR MOTHER’ 


ME WHA’S THI 
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“Huh?” Link was astounded at this 
expression of interest. 


Like rheu- 


’ 


‘I mean, wha’s she got? 
Or what?’ 
asked “Fatty,” 


matism or scarlet fever 

“Or consumption?” 
helpfully. 

Link got the idea that everybody was 
making fun of him—a_ notion that 
Henry Wiseman’s frivolous behavior did 
nothing to dispel. 

“Aw, keep still, can’t you?” he ex- 


claimed. *‘What ’re you pickin’ on me 
tor a 
*“No; no foolin’. I’d like to know.” 


Ranny got a better idea. “TIl give you 
my cream-puff” Link looked hard at 
the cream-puff, and Ranny was forced 
to amend—*‘the rest of it, 1f you'll tell 
me wha’s the matter with your mother.” 

“Give it frst.” 

After a moment’s hesitation and one 
bite, Ranny handed over 
a cream-puff and put up his ear for news. 

*She’s got a headache,” Link whis- 
pe red. 

“Is that all?” Ranny could not keep 
the disappointment out of his tone. 

“What's the matter with you?) You 
want my mother to be sick?” 

Ranny looked sadly at the cream-puff 
now departing by the Link Weyman 


to me 


route. He doubted whether he could get 
a nickel from an editor out of Mrs. 
Weyman’s headache. But he had pur- 
chased this news at great expense (Bud 


Hicks’s expense) and did not propose to 
throw it away without atrial. So, witha 
wink at his fellow-journalists, he left for 
the othce of the Bulletin. 

Mr. Henders gloomily marked a place 
in the proof he was reading. ‘ Well,” 
he said, gruffly. 

“Mrs. Weyman Caution com- 
pelled Ranny ‘I heard you 
gave out nickels for news.” 

He could scarcely have made a be tter 
start. Mr. Henders was beginning to 
regret his half-joking assent to Wise- 
man’s plan. Already a lot of unimpor- 
tant and irrelevant information had 
drifted into the othce and soaked up his 
time. But Mrs. Weyman was the wife 
of the county treasurer and of public 
concern. 

wa De 


“She ain't sO 


to stop. 


What about Mrs. Weyman?” 


very well.” 


“Oh, Mrs. Weyman sick?” 


a good half of 
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“No, not sick, | don’t think. But she 
ain’t so very well. Link told me.” 

*Shightly indisposed ?”” 

“Yes,” said Ranny, eagerly. 
what’s the matter with ’er.” 

Mr. Henders wrote the depressing 
news upon a piece of copy-paper, hung 
it upon a hook, and yelled at some un- 
seen power up-stairs whose name seemed 
to be Jake. When he could not think 
of anything further to do, he gave 
Ranny his nickel. 

Greatlv elated, the successful author 
went back to the port of missing boys to 
share his profits with Henry Wiseman’s 
regular rounders. Link Weyman had 
meanwhile been enlightened, and when 
he found that he had sold the serial 
rights to his mother’s headache for a 
mess of pastry he demanded half of the 
proceeds. But Ranny’s answer was ad- 
dressed to the proprietor: 

“Gimme some of them there 
Ever’ body can have one.” 

\ cream-puff cast upon the waters 
had returned in the form of half a dozen 
\ pleasant 


*'That’s 


lolly- 


pe ps. 


lolly pops of assorted colors. 
half-hour was enjoyed by all. 

*Le’s see,” said Ranny, trving to get 
the last bits of nourishment from the 
stick. “‘Anybody else sick or anything?” 

Nobody could recall a single new in- 
valid. They might have starved to 
death then and there, but Henry Wise- 
man, W ho thought this a good show, now 
did the handsome thing by way of a 
sugary kind of bread called Chicago rolls 
and sent the boys home to supper. 

Ranny mystihed his parents that eve- 
ning by inquiring thoughtfully after 
their welfare. He went so far as to con- 
sider the physical condition of the 
neighbors. 

‘““How’s Mrs. Brown feeling?” he 
asked, when mother made reference to a 
visit from that neighbor. 

Mrs. Brown, it seemed, was enjoying 
her usual robust health. Ranny was 
rather sorry he had not been at home 
when she called, for Mrs. Brown knew a 
great deal about the bodily ills of the 
citizens. He might well cultivate her 
society a little more than had been his 
custom. 

\ccordingly, the next morning he paid 
a brief visit to Mrs. Brown, upon the 
pretext of returning an oil-can, but his 
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call produced no five-cent information. 
He wandered down to the bakery in the 
hope that something proftable had al- 


ready been turned in, but all the boys 
who had assembled were there under 
a similar hope It was here that the 
idea was born of Visiting the Fis 
tl un and getting a line 
upon the trave ling 
publi Lhey ad 


body to 
the station, and pres- 
ently 


| surned In a 
began to hoht 
another for 


led 


with One 
tidbits of news. 


Blake, who was among 
those present, proved 
to be rather a muscu 
lar news-gatherer. It 
Was he who pushed 
fom Rucker down 


ind outdistanced all 
competitors in th 
to tell the 
traveling-man 


editor 
who was returning to 
spend the week 
. , 
nh his tamily 


-end 


as he 


had been doing for 
twenty-odd years 
While competition 


Was ke en 


J 
news was afloat, 


SO long as 
once 
an item was accepted 
and paid for, a beauti 
ful spirit of commun 
ism prevailed. No 
body sank SO low ast 
money. Thus 
‘Fatty’ Elartman, 
who could not 
himself to ask strang 
ers about their per 
sonal affairs, 


Was 


bring 


and who 

still a spot 
amateur, got his share 
nickel that went ovel the 
unter as of the divi- 
declared just before 


ot every 
bake ry ct 


de nd whi h He nry 


) 
as Weé l| 


dinner. 
But the afternoon’s news-gathering 
struck a rock which all but ruined the 


business \t two o'clock, 
streets crowded with farmers’ 
a splendid free entertainment 


reportorial 
with the 
vehicles, 
Was open d on the court-house corner 


a b!ack-faced banjo-player, in fact, with 








“I HEARD 


sle ight-of-hand 
tricks. [he comedian could do surpris- 
ing things with a silver dollar, once re- 
moving it from the hat-band of Lem 
White, to the great delight of those who 
knew Lem. Presently the 
part of the performance ceased and the 


excruciating songs and 


entertaining 


OR NEWS” 


YOU GAVI UT 


eminent specialist, who referred to him- 
self as Professor de | ong, gave a lecture 
upon bodily ills. 

Ranny and the fourth estate remained 
because of the professor’s promise that 
there would be further amusement later. 
Me anwhile it was impossibli not to hear 
what the long-haired, dark-skinned med- 
ical man was saving. He 
tain matters with such 
Ranny had an uneas\ 


de scribe d Ccefr- 
realism that 
feeling that he 
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himself was a victim of luinbago and 
sciatica. Finally the doctor sold a num- 
ber of bottles of an all-conquering rem- 
edy (the formula for which had come 
down to him from an Indian ancestor) 


at the ridiculous introductory price of 


one dollar per bottle. 


“Before Sambo resumes his part of 


the entertainment,’ said Professor de 
Long, “‘Il want to make an announce- 
ment. If my engagements permit, | 
shall be among you for a week. I shall 
be glad to welcome each and every one 
of you who ts a sufferer at my consulta- 
tion parlors in the Commercial House. 
No charge for consultation; everything 
confidential. Now, Sambo, if you will 
oblige us i 

[his part of the show proved perfunc- 
tory, and the boys soon adjourned to the 
bakery for refreshment of soul and pos- 
sibly even of body. Ranny, meanwhile, 
had been indulging in mental lucubra- 
tion. 

“We could hang around the hotel and 
watch,” he said, ‘and get a lot of news 
with 


about people lumbago an’—vyou 
know—that other thing—si—sky—” 
“Yeah, skyrocket,” said “Fatty.” 
“Oo! I got the skyrocket!” For a 
long time “Fatty’’ went about fairly 


twisted with this ailment, grabbing him- 
self at various places that occurred to 
him. 

“No, listen 
earnestly. 

Tom Rucker, through per- 
versity, caught up an implement called 
a scovel, a thing normally used by Wise- 
man for removing bread from the oven, 
but now transmuted by Tom’s lively 
fancy to a banjo. 

*Tink-a-tonk, tink-a-tonk,” he said. 
*T’m Sambo. Lookee! This is him.” 

“Fatty” threw off his infirmity and 
did a devastating dance which would 
have been more appropriate in a vacant 
lot. Bud Hicks removed an imaginary 
dollar from Link Weyman’s ear. Henry 
Wiseman contributed his regular pro- 
gram of hearty laughter from whoops 
to groans. It was long before Ranny 
could get any serious consideration for 


no fi yolin’,”’ said Ranny, 


sheer 


his proposal. 

“You'd have to get him to tell you 
what people had,” said Henry. “I 
don’t know whether Henders Sup- 
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pose I go an’ see him. Watch the store 
for a minute, will you, boys?” 

He left without a hat, chuckling to 
himself. The entertainers and journal- 
ists moved into the salesroom and _ be- 
came clerks. A woman who chose this 
unfortunate time to buy a loaf of bread 
met with embarrassing cordiality. Be- 
fore she was allowed to leave she had to 
decline offers of doughnuts, salted pea- 
nuts, candy, and chewing-gum. 

When Henry came back to rescue his 
business from ruin, he brought good 
news. 

“Tt’s all right with Henders,” he said 
to Ranny, “but you'll have to go after 
this Professor de Longhair and get him 
to tell you what people have got. Tell 
him it will be good for his business.”’ 

“All right, VI tell him. You mean, 
go and talk to him?” asked Ranny. 
*“No, I guess—I don’t want to do that 


so very much. Part Indian an’ ever’- 
thing. Mebbe Why don’t you go 
along?” 

“No, I don’t want to mix in this. 
"Course, if vou’re afraid—why How 


about you, Bud?” 

“a ain’t afraid. | wouldn’t be afraid 
of six doctors. What ’re you scared of, 
Ranny? We'll go along and—wait out- 
and if anything happens—w’y 
we'll be right there outside.” 

** And help you run,” said the baker. 


side 


‘Tl cant go,” sad “Fatty.” “] 
gotta go home—an’ not talk to no In- 
dians. I ain’t feelin’ so very well” 


the comic spirit came to **Fatty’s” re- 
lief —‘I got the skyrocket.’’ 

But in the end, through a process of 
boasting, accusations of cowardice, and 
skilful prodding by the baker, the whole 
party moved glacially toward the Com- 
mercial House. When they entered the 
hotel office they found the clerk selling 
cigars to a stranger who looked somehow 
familiar. With reluctant feet Ranny 
approached the desk, his backers scat- 
tering about, looking at maps and pict- 
ures and pretending that they were not 
acquainted with him. 

“We want to see Ranny’s voice 
played queer tricks and he had to try 
again. “‘Is Mister—you know—Doctor 

Pe’fessor de Long—is he here? We 


these here fellas want to talk to him.” 
[he somewhat familiar cigar-buyer, 
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KEEN S¢ 


gathering up his change, looked sharply 


at Ranny. 
“What's that doing down there?” he 


asked, stooping and picking a quarter off 


of the astonished Ranny’s knee. “ You 
hadn’t ought to keep your money there. 
Somebody might take ae With these 
prophetic words he put the coin into the 
pocket of his flamboyant red-and-green 
Waistcoat. 

Rannvy looked thoughtfully at both hi 
knees, then at the mysterious stranger. 
Now a light of understanding beamed 
upon his face; there was only one person 


in the world who could make a quarter 


grow where no money had ever grown 
before. 
CXXXVI.—No. 814.—68 





ONG AS NEW VA AFI AT 


“You're Mister—I know who you are. 
I thought you was”’ (it seemed best to put 
the matter delicately “T didn’t know 
you WaS a white man.” 

Bud Hicks here lost interest in a 
picture of the Grand Canton, “Fatty” 
dropped his study of railroad geography, 
and all closed in hope fully. 

“What'd you want to see the profe ssor 
about?” asked the now Caucasian 
“Sambo,” ostensibly removing a cigar 
from Tom Rucker’s breast pocket and 
lighting it. ‘‘ Want to cure this fellow of 
the tobacco habit?” 

“Do some more tricks,” said Ted 
Blake, gruffly. 


This was proving such a delightful 
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social occasion that Ranny was sorry to 


spoil it. However, he did manage to 
convey the idea that they were repre- 


sentatives of the press desiring to inter- 
view the visiting physician. ‘‘Sambo” 
looked puzzled. 

“This is a new one on me,” he said to 
the hotel clerk, who had been enjoying 
life thoroughly. ‘‘Do you know these 
guys?” 

Lhe clerk, sobered by responsibility, 
replied, “Yes, I &) “em,” somehow 
implying that anybody associating with 


these hard characte rs did SO at his own 


risk. 
“Well, if this fellow will back 


that key, we'll go up to the room and 


vive 


see what the professor says. “This 
fellow’’—plainly indicated—was Ted 
Blake. 

“T ’ain’t got your key,” he said, 


sullenly. 

* All right —no key, no professor.” 

Ted protested earnestly and turned 
his pockets inside out, disclosing irrele- 
vant matter. ‘Il wouldn’t take your ol’ 
key. You can search me. I wouldn’t 
take —ta-t-t—”’ His sentence died away 
in a splutter as the key dropped to the 
floor. “I didn’t know—honest = 

* All right, now we'll go up.” 

Phey followed “‘Sambo” up the single 
flight of stairs, all keeping a discreet dis- 
tance from his nimble Their 
guide opened the door, and after a mo- 
ment’s conversation with his chief bade 
them enter. The doctor turned on his 
brisk, professional manner. 

“Well, young gentlemen, what can | 
do for you?” He swept his hand through 
his Howing locks. ‘“* You don’t look like 
an invalid.” The doctor’s eye rested 
*Fatty’s” wholesome figure. All 
were making ineffectual attempts to 
stand behind one another, Ranny being 
left in the exposed front trenches. He 
now went “over the top.” 

“We get five cents for 
we bring to the paper. 
anybody is sick or anything. 
the editor and he gives us five 
So now, if anybody has got lumbago or 
si—sky Ranny kept his eyes away 
from “Fatty.” who was doubtless look- 
ing frivolous)—‘anything like that— 
w’y, vou tell us—an’, an’ so we'll get 
He paused a moment and 


fingers. 


upon 


every news 


We tell 


cents. 


five cents 


You know if 
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added, “It “Il be good for your busi- 
ness.” 

“Who told you that?” 
fessor, suspiciously. 

**Henry Wiseman.” 

“Who's he?” 

**He’s a b-baker.”’ 

“What does he get out of it?” 

“He don’t—he don’t get anything.” 
\ new idea came to Ranny. “Only we 
zener ly always spend our five cents 
there.” 

“Henry doesn’t get anything except 
everything,” said ‘‘Sambo,” emitting 
smoke. 

**What do you think of this business, 
Charley?” asked Professor de Long. 

“T wouldn’t trust ’em. They prob- 
ably got their pocket full of your things 
right now.”’ All hands nervously flew 
to pockets. “See how suspicious they 
act?” 

The doctor smiled indulgently. ‘No, 
boy Ss, | guess the editor wouldn’t take 
any news about me.” 

“Yes, he would. He 
would.” 

“Friend Henry again,” said Charley. 

“We might give it a trial. For in- 
stance, there was a man in here just a 
few minutes ago—a Mr. White—Lem- 
uel, | believe 

*“T know him,” said Ranny. ‘He 
works in the livery-stable, kinda.” 

*T know him awful well,” said Bud 
Hicks, who was standing in the doorway. 

“Mr. White has been a lifelong suf- 
ferer from lumbago—the despair of the 
medical profession.” Here the doctor 
raised his voice as one spe aking to the 
larger public. ‘He is now under treat- 
ment by Professor de Long, who has had 
twenty-five years’ ex Here! Where 
you going? 

Nobody stopped to answer, because 
everybody had something else on his 
mind. The representatives of the press 
squeezed through the doorway and clat- 
tered down the bare wooden stairs. But 
in shooting for the door Ted Blake 
showed more speed than control, and 
consequently struck the pseudo-African 
somewhere in the fancy waistcoat. 
“Sambo,” off guard, lost his balance and 
his cigar, and went down in a shower of 
sparks. 

The immediate task of the eminent 


asked the pro- 


told Henry he 
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pecialist was to keep his comedian from 


burning up. Ranny had intended ask- 
¢ the professor for further invalids, but 
mething told him that this was no 
ger any place for an innocent re- 
irter. So he joined in the race for the 


me paper, but found himself blocked 


in the stairway by the= snickering 
‘Fatty.’ a slow-moving vehicle and dif- 
Heult to pass 

It is evidence of how little justice 
there is in this world that Ranny was 
denounced down the stairway and al- 
most caught, while the race to tell the 


editor about Lem White’s lifelong lum- 


hago was won by Bud Hicks, who had 
kept near the door. It was Ranny, 
therefore, not Bud, who in self-defense 
had to vell “Ol Longhair” at the en- 
1 iged and baflled doctor. It was Bud, 
therefore, and not Ranny, who acted 
the genial host (in the matter of salted 


\\ 1S¢ man’s bake ry. 


There in the fading light of afternoon 


pe anuts) at 


039 


Tom Rucker did facial imitations of the 
eminent specialist. Ted Blake built up 
a pleasant fiction that he had assaulted 
“Cherley Sambo” in revenge for the 
affair of the key. Link Weyman had a 
near-gold finger-ring which he removed 
from unexpected parts of all present. 
“Fatty”? Hartman contracted a hideous 


new disease called “*Lembago.” Henry 


Wiseman broke all existing generosity 
records with a round of strawberry 
“pop.” 


Ranny got his fair share of all this 
high living, but not that credit to which, 
by his merits, he was entitled. 


“Who was it thought it up,” he de- 
manded, “‘an’ talked to Sambo an’ the 
pe’fessor and ever’body? Answer me 


that.” 

Henry’s round face was sympathetic, 
but Ranny had to go home to a prosaic 
supper and nine-o’clock bed without be- 
ing acclaimed the hero of the day. 

The tangled threads of this affair 
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RANNY, DENOUNCED DOWN THE STAIRWAY, 


were gathered up mM the busy Saturday- 
night marts of trade—that no boy’s land 
from which the B new reporters 
were barred by their youth and the tvr- 
anny of parents. There would be no 
issue of the paper until Monday, but 
there were easy lines of communication 
among the down-town centers of activ- 

lines dripping with current 
By seven o'clock it was a mat- 
ter of common knowledge that Professor 
de Long had appeared before the city 
marshal and made charges of discourtes\ 
and assault against the Bulletin and its 
staff of ungentlemanly reporters and 
that Henry Wiseman had been unfavor- 
ably mentioned as inciting to riot. The 
marshal had declined to take action on 
the doubtful legal ground that the ac- 
Cuse d were | ake V lle re sidents, while the 
doctor was rather a foreigner. 

In the livery-stable zone it was under- 
stood that Lem White 


itv —pipe 


events. 





YELLED “ OL’ 


was thinking of 


ONGHAIR”’ AT THI 


ENRAGED DOCTOR 


“taking steps” on behalf of privacy and 
personal liberty. At eight the profes- 
sor’s street entertainment opened to 
wide-spread hilarity, but no business 
was forthcoming. Lem White’s lumbago 
had been classified by the citizens as 
comedy, and no other lifelong sufferer 
cared to bring himself into public no- 
tice. Presentlyitwas known as far east as 
Randall’s barber shop that Editor Hen- 
ders was launching a campaign against 
the future licensing of street fakers. 
Randall, the barber, admitted a 
sonal prejudice against the doctor be- 
cause of the long hair.) 

While the evening was vet young, 
Link Weyman appeared at the Bulletin 
ofhce (not personally, but by his best 
friend and mother, Mrs. Weyman) and 
severed all connection with newspaper- 
work. At ten, incomplete returns from 
the Commercial House indicated that 
Professor de Long and his assistant were 


per- 
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planning to take the midnight train for 
greenel pastures. 

| It was late when Editor Henders 

locked the front door of his othce and 


ste pped over to Webber’s drug-store for 
cigars and pe rsifage. Doctor Gobey was 
, there, highty pleased with events, and 
Mr. Webber himself looked fairly genial. 
“T’ve got to tre my reportorial staff,” 
said the editor. “‘] stand strain 
the way | could whe n | was vounge "i 
“Remember that old Hindu 
said Doctor Gobey. ‘“‘ There’s something 
about It 1n A how the devil plaved 
with the boys and repented of it.” 
“Have had any complaints?” 
asked the druggist, innocenth 
“Complaints? 1 could almost say” 
Mr. Henders Was mentally 
item for Monday’s 


retiring 


can t 


Storv!: 


Vou 


writing an 
“that these 


hewspapel 


paper 
boys ar from. the 
business as a result of a great popular 
movement. 
Showed a 
tion, did they 
“No: 


editor, warml 


little too much imagina- 
’’’ asked Mr. Webber. 
that isn’t fair,” replied the 
‘So far as I know, there 
Was no deception.” 

‘IT didn’t mean to make any 
Only, of 
abstract and pastry 1s concrete.” 

: tl us Doctor 
humor. 


serlous 


charges. course, honesty 1s 
*Henry’s 1s, anvhow” 
Gobey restored general 


“Who’s going to pry 


good 
Into our personal 
affairs now?” 

“Rawlins is back. The city 
didn’t seem to clamor much for his set 
hese kids, now 
right for us to do 
Of COUTTS? 


exclusive poisoning rights 


papers 


it wouldn’t be 
anything for them. 


vices. 


you fellows have saved the 


sanction 
Dox tor 


“They 


*T wouldn’t want to give 
to that kind of conduct,” 
Gobev, jingling 
were disrespectful to strangers.” 


said 


silver COINS. 
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‘Very deplorable,” said the druggist, 
opening the cash-register drawer to the 
sign of “No sale.” “lL understand from 
Henry that my neighbor, Ranny Dukes, 
was really responsible for the outrage. 
Let’s put the blame on him.” 

\s a result of this dark conspiracy a 
fund of presently lay upon the 
druggist’s counter, to be deposited with 
Henry Wiseman, awaiting the disposal 
of Treasurer 


$1.87 


Randolph Harrington 
Dukes, who at this moment, all innocent 
of the attack upon his fair name, was 
entering upon the second lap of a long- 
distance sleep. 

"They'll start a new spape r,”’ said the 
editor, “‘and ruin me.” 

a et’s vO over to the 


Restaurant,” 


White Front 
proposed Doctor Gobey, 
‘and the barber shop. The bovs will all 
chip in.” 

a ig | said the druggist, 
“and meet you presently at the bak- 
cl 


close up,” 


Mr. Webber went methodically about 
his task of locking up the cash, clearing 
the prescription-desk, 
the lights. 

‘For Heaven’s 


and putting out 
sake, what’s that 
noise?’ he exclaimed. As he sprang for 
the door he had a guilty feeling that the 
young bloods of the town were giving 
kind of S¢ nd-off. He 
opened the door and gazed out into the 
darkened and. deserted down 
which came echoing the sounds of human 
torment whoops; we ird, une arthly ( rie Ss 
as of banshees in pain; now i 


the visitors some 


street 


a quieter, 
pastoral note of bobolinks and babbling 
brooks; now gasps and dying groans. 
\ look of relief came ove! the fact of the 
reliable druggist. 

“They should have broken it to him 
gently,” he muttered. ‘“‘A real joke 


would kill him.” 
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A Writer's 


BY MRS 


HERE were other hg- 
—_* ures In th Fox How 
rw, circle vho soon became 


names ot powel to the 
} 


P } 
» Tasmanian child, 


1 


though one of them 


my uncle, William 

Velaheld Arnold, tl t organizer of 
education in tl P Lub, thor of 
0 ind father of Mr. Balfour’s 
War Minisece, H. 0. Arncld-Forter—! 
never pel I] He died on his 
home from India the year after we 


land, al commemorated 
f Matthew Arnold’s best-] 
‘ s trom Carnac, 

My 
: \Irs 
1 inherited Arnold of 


| I I tlism, ind le arnt 


Known 
and 
father’s S¢ 

Hiley, who 
Rugby’s real 


SOC tal WI1S- 


lom from F. D. Maurice, came tender! 
to tl Ip of the tl olonials; and in 
her Leicestershire mie lose to Charn- 

d Forest, I 1 1 some of the en 
hanted d f childhood, when a rushy 
p ol be 1¢ } Ca and 1 COPS the 
prime 1 TOr t 

But It t | the kindre 


| Pek" . the il he- 
ind m\ orandtather 
ied to each other old 


Coleridge cn iVS my erandfather, “in 


culated little knot of is with the love 

Word th’ though their politics 
\ I | Litt t ind the poet 
sor t Toul | t rd to put up w th 
the reforming views of the vounger man 
Ina m\ 


Stanle v's L 


grandfather mentions 1 good teht” 
with Word th over the Reform Bill 
or 32 n a walk to Greenhead Ghyll. 


HUMPHRY 





Recollections 


WARD 


(And there is a story told of a girl friend 
of the family who, once when Words- 
worth had paying a visit at Fox 
How, accompanied him and the Doctor 
part of the way home to Rydal Mount. 
Something to 


been 


inadvertently said 


Was 


stir the old man’s Toryism, and he 
broke out in indignant denunciation of 
some Views expressed by Arnold. lhe 
storm lasted all the Way to Peltet 
Bridge, and the girl on Arnold’s left 
stole various alarmed glances at him to 


see how he was taking it. He said little 
Ol nothing, and at Pelter Bridge they 
all parted, Wordsworth going to 
Rydal Mount, and the other two turn- 
back Fox How Arnold 
paced along, his hands behind his back, 
on the ground, and 
watched him, till he 
back his head with a 


“What beaut 


Ing towards 


his eyes his com- 
suddenly 
laugh of 
English 


panion 
thre W 
enjoyment. 


the old man talks!’ 

The poet complained sometimes, as I 
find from an amusing passage in the 
lettet to Mr. Howson quoted below, 
that he could not see enough of his 
neighbor, the Doctor, on a mountain 


walk, becauss 
rounded with children and pupils, “like 
little dogs”’ running round and after him. 
But no differences, great or small, inte 


Arnold Was alway S SO SUr- 


rere d with his constant frie ndship to I OX 
How. Phe 


planned by 


large | \ 
family 
round chimneys 


garden there was 
him during the 


the 


ab- 


sences at Rugby ; 


of the house are said to be of his di sign; 

and it was for Fox How, which still 
os 

possesses the MS.., that the hine sonnet 


was written, beginning 


\\ ansfe ll, 


Living with 


Id favored lot 


liberty on thee to gaze 


this househ 


a sonnet which contains, surely, two 
or three of the most magical lines that 
Wordsworth ever wrote. 


It 1s of course no of these 


purpose 











A WRITER’S 


notes to give any fresh account of 
Wordsworth at Rydal, or any exhaust- 
ive record of the relations between the 
Wordsworths and Fox How, especially 
after the recent publication of Profess- 
or Harper’s fresh, interesting, though 
debatable biography. But from the 
letters in my hands I glean a few things 
worth recording. Here, for instance, 1s 
sketch of Matthew Arnold 
and Wordsworth in the Fox How draw- 
ing-room together, in January 1848, 
which I find in a letter from my grand- 
mother to my father: 


a passing 


Matt has been very much pleased I think 
by what he has seen of dear old Wordsworth 
has been at home, and certainly he 
well Lhe 


and as he sat on 


since he 
manages to draw him out 
old man was here yeste rday, 
the stool in the corner beside the fre which 
you knew so well, he talked of various sub- 
jects of interest, of Italian poetry, of Cole- 


very 


ridge, £tG. €uc.5 and he looked and spoke 
with more vigor than he has often done 
lately 


But the poet’s health was failing. His 
daughter Dora’s death in 1847 had hit 
him terribly hard, and his sister’s state 


the helpless though gentle insanity of 


the beloved Dorothy 


heavily on his 


the unique, 
weighed weakening 
strength. It 1s thus we see him in thx 
unpublished letter referred to on a 
previous page, written in this very year 

1848—to Dean Howson, as a young 
man, by his former pupil the late Duke 
of Argyll, the distinguished author of 
The Reign of Laz The Rev. E. F. 
Howson, afterwards Dean of Chester, 
was a few years later brought by his 
marriage into connection with the Ar- 
nolds and Fox How; and his son allows 
me to print the letter. The Duke and 


Duchess had set out to visit both the 
Lakes and the | akes *” C€ lebrities,”’ ad- 
vised evidently as to their tour by the 


Duke’s old tutor, who was already famil- 
iar with the valleys and some of thei 
inmates. Their visit to Fox How is only 
briefly mentioned, but of Wordsworth 
and Rydal Mount the Duke gives a 
long account. The picture, first, of the 
old man’s drooping state, and then of the 
sudden flaming out of the poetic fire, 
will I think interest any true Words- 
worthian. 


On Saturday writes the Duke we 
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reached Ambleside and soon after drove to 
Rvdal Mount We found the Poet seate d at 
his fireside, and a little languid in manner. 
He became talked <4 He 
talked incessantly, but not generally in- 
terestingly | looked at him often and 
asked myself if that was the man who had 
stamped the of his own mind so 
decidedly on a great part of the literature 
of his age! He took us to see a waterfall near 
his house, and talked and chattered, but said 
nothing remarkable or even thoughtful 
Yet I could see that all this was only 
we were on the surface, and did not indicate 
any decay of mental Still—we 
went away with no other impression than 
the vaguest of having seen the man, whose 
knew so well—and with no 
feeling that we had seen anything of the 
mind which spoke through them 


less SO as he 


MmMpress 


that 


pows Ts 


writings Wwe 


On the following day, Sunday, the 
Duke with a friend walked over to Ry- 
dal, but found no one at the Mount but 
an invalid lady, very old, and apparently 
paralyzed, “drawn in a bath chair by 
They did not realize that 
the poor sufferer, with her wandering 
speech and looks, was Dorothy Words- 
worth, whose share in her great broth- 
er’s fame will never be forgotten while 
literature lasts. 

In the evening, however 


a servant. 


Arnold we drove to- 
to bid Wordsworth good-by, as we 
were to go next morning. We found the 
old man as before, seated by the fireside 
and languid and sleepy in manner Again he 
awakened as conversation went on, and, a 
stranger in, We 
He seemed unwilling that we 
soon, and said he would walk out with us. 
We went to the mound in front and the 
Duchess then asked if he would repeat some 
of his own lines to us. He said he hardly 
thought he could do that, but that he would 
have been glad to re ad some to us. We stood 
looking at the view for some time, when 
Mrs. Wordsworth came out and asked us 
back to the house to take some tea. This was 
what we wanted. We sat for about 
half an hour at tea, during which I tried to 
direct the conversation to interesting sub- 
Coleridge, Southey, etc. He gave a 
very different impression from the preceding 
evening. His me nory seemed clear and un- 
clouded—his remarks forcible and decided 
with some tendency to run off to irrelevant 
ane cdote. 

When tea was over, we renewed our re- 
quest that he should read to us He said 
“Oh dear, that is terrible!’’—but consented, 


after visiting Mrs 
gether 


coming rose to go away. 


should fO so 


just 


yects 
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chose He 


in preference to any 
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jumps d at 
part 


asking what we 
“Tintern Abbey” 
of “ The Excursion.” 


He told us he 


had “Tintern 


written 


Abbe V ‘i in 1798, taking four davs to compose 
it; the last twenty lines or so being composed 
as he walked down the hill from Clifton to 
Bristol. It was curious to feel that we were 
to hear a Poet read his own verses compose d 


htty years betore 
He read the introductory lines descriptive 


of the scenery in a low clear voice. But 
when he came to the thoughtful and reflect- 
1V¢ lines, his tones deepened and he poured 
them forth with a fervor and almost passion 
of delivery, which was very striking and 
beautiful I observed that Mrs. Words- 


worth was strongly affected during the read- 


ing. Lhe strong emphasis that he put on 
the words addressed to the person to whom 
the poem is written struck me as almost 
unnatural at the time “My 

friend!’’—and on the words, “In thy wild 
eyes ad It was not till after the reading Was 
over that we found out that the poor para- 
lytic invalid we had seen in the morning 


was the ter to whom “‘ lTintern Abbey” was 
addressed, and her condition, now, accounted 
for the fervor with which the old Poet read 
which reminded him of their better 
But it was melancholy to think that 
the vacant gaze we had seen in the morning 
was from the “wild eves” of 1798 
We could not have had a better op- 
portunity of bringing out in his reading the 
source of the inspiration of his poetry, which 


lines 
day S 


it was impossible not to feel was the poetry 
of the heart. Mrs. Wordsworth told me it 
was the first time he had read since his 
daughter’s death, and that she was thankful 
to us for having made him do it, as he 
apt to fall into a listless, languid state. We 


Was 


asked him to come to Inverary He said 
he had not courage, as he had last gone 
through that country with his daughter, 


and he feared it would be too much for him 


Less than two vears after this visit, 
on April 23, 1850, the death 
Shakespeare and Ce rvantes, 
voungest daughter, now Miss 
Fox How, was walking with het 
Susan on the side of Loughrigg which 


At nold’s 


sister 


overlooks Rydal Mount. hey knew 
that the last hour of a great poet was 
near,—to my aunt, not only a great 


poet, but the familiar friend of her dead 
father and all her kindred. They moved 
through the Apr! day, along the moun- 
tain-side, under the shadow of death; 
and, suddenly, as they looked at the 


old house opposite, unseen hands drew 


day of 


Arnold of 
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down the blinds; and by the darkened 
windows, they knew that the life of 
Wordsworth had gone out. 
Henceforward, in the family letters to 
my father, It 1S Mrs. Wordsworth who 
comes into the foreground. lhe old 
age prophesied for her by her poet bride- 
groom in the early Grasmere days was 
about her for the nine years of her wid- 
owhood, “lovely as a Lapland night”’; 
or rather like one of her own Rydal 
evenings when the sky is clear over the 
pe rfect little lake, and the reflections of 
island and wood and fell, go down and 
down, unearthly far into the quiet 
depths, and Wansfell still “* parleys with 
the setting sun.” My. grandmother 
writes of her—of “her sweet grace and 
dignity,” and the little friendly acts she 
is always doing for this person and that, 
gentle or simple, in the valley—with a 
tender enthusiasm. She is ‘“‘dear Mrs. 
Wordsworth” always, for them all. And 
it Is My Joy that in the yeal ” a Ol is < 
my grandmother took me to Rydal 
Mount, and that I can vividly recollect 
sitting on ia footstool at Mrs. Words- 
worth’s feet. I see still the little room, 
with its plain furniture, the chair beside 
the hre, and the old lady in it. I can 
still recall the childish feeling that this 
was no common visit, and the house no 


common hcuse—that a presence still 
haunted it. Instinctively the childish 
mind said to itself ‘* Remember!’—and 


| have always remembered. 

\ few vears later, | was again, as a 
child of eight, in Rydal Mount. Mrs. 
Wordsworth was dead, and the re Was a 
sale in the house. From far and near 
the neighbors came, very curious, very 
full of real regret, and a little awe- 
stric ken. hey stre amed through the 
rooms where the furniture was arranged 
In lots. | wandered about by myself, 
and presently came upon something 
which absorbed me so that I forgot 
everything else—a store of Easter eggs, 
with wonderful drawings and devices, 
made by “James,” the Rydal Mount 
factotum, in the poet’s day. I recollect 
sitting down with them in a_ nearly 
empty room, dreaming over them in a 
kind of ecstasy, because of their pretty, 
strange colors and pictures. 

Fifty-two years passed, and I found 
myself, in September 1911, the tenant 
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of a renovated and rebuilt Rydal Mount, 
for a few autumn weeks. The house 
was occupied then, and is still occupied 
y Wordsworth’s granddaughter and 
her husband—Mr. and Mrs. Fisher 
Wordsworth. My eldest daughter was 
with me, and a strange thing happened 
to I arrived at the Mount before 
husband and daughter. She joined 

1 September 13. | remember 
w eagerly [I showed her the many 
Wordsworthiana in the house, collected 
by the piety of its mistress—the Hayden 
yn the stairs, and the books in 

t small low-ceiled room to the right 
the hall which is still just as it was 
Wordsworth’s day; the garden too, 

1 the poet’s walk. All my own early 
llections were alive; we chattered 
long and late. And now let the account 
ot what h ippe ned afte rwards be oly n 


; . 
in my\ laughter s words as she wrote it 


portratt 


down the following morning. 


Rydal Mount, September 14, rg1t. 


Last night, my first at Rydal Mount, I 
t in the corner room, over the small 
g-room.. I had drawn up the blind 

ibout half-way up the window before going 


to bed, and had drawn the curtain aside, over 


the back of a wooden arm-chair that stood 

inst the window. ‘The window, a case- 
ment, was wide open. I slept soundly, but 
woke quite suddenly, at what hour I do not 
know, and found myself sitting bolt upright 
in bed looking towards the window. Very 
bright moonlight was shining into the room 
and I could just see the corner of Loughrigg 
out in the distance. My first impression 

of bright moonlight, but then I became 
strong! onscious ef the moonlight striking 


y 
mn something, and I saw perfectly clearly the 
figure of an old man sitting in the arm-chair 
by the window. I said to myself—‘‘ That’s 
Wordsworth!” He was sitting with either 
hand resting on the arms of the chair, leaning 
back, his head rather bent and he seemed 
to be looking down, straight in front of him 
with a rapt expression. He was not looking 
at me, nor out of the window. ‘The moon- 
light lit up the top of his head and the sil- 
very hair and I noticed that the hair was 
very thin [he whole impression was of 
something solemn and beautiful, and I was 
not in the very least frightened. As I looked 

I cannot say, when I[ looked again, for I 
have no rec lection of ce asing to look, or 
looking away—the figure disappeared, and I 
became aware of the empty chair.—I lay 
back again, and thought for a moment in a 
pleased and contented way—“That was 
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Wordsworth.” And almost immediately I 
must have fallen asleep again. I had not, to 
my knowledge, been dreaming about Words- 

rth be fore I woke; but | had bee n read- 
ing Hutton’s essay on ‘‘Wordsworth’s Two 
Styles” out of Knight's Wordsworthia 
before | fell isleep. 

I should add that I had a distinct impres- 
sion of the high collar and stock, the same 
as in the picture on the stairs in this house. 


Neither the seer of this striking vision 

unique in her experience—nor I, to 
whom she told it within eight hours, 
make any claim for it to a supernatural 
origin. It seemed to us an interesting 
example of the influence of mind and 
association on the visualizing power of 
the brain. A member of the Psychical 
Society, to whom I sent the contem- 
porary record, classified it as “‘a visual 
hallucination,” and I don’t know that 
there is anything more to be said about 
it. But the pathetic coincidence re- 
mains still to be noted—we did not 
know it till afterwards—that the seer 
of the vision was sleeping in Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s room, where Dorothy 
spent so many sad years of death-in-life; 
and that in that very corner by the 
window, Wordsworth must have sat, 


day after day, when he came to visit 


what remained to him of that creature of 


fire and dew, that child of genius, who 
had been the inspiration and support of 
his poetic youth. 


In these rapid sketches of the sur- 
roundings and personal influences amid 
which my own childhood was passed, 
I have already said something of my 
father’s intimate friend, Arthur Hugh 
Clough. Clough was of course a Rug- 
beian, and one of Arnold’s ablest and 
most devoted pupils. He was about 
three years older than my father, and 
was already a Fellow of Oriel when 
Thomas Arnold, the younger, was read- 
ing for his First. But the difference of 
age made no difference to the friendship 
which grew up between them in Oxford, 
a friendship only less enduring and close 
than that between Clough and Matthew 
Arnold, which has been “‘eternized,” to 
use a word of Fulke Greville’s, by the 
noble dirge of “‘Thyrsis.”” Clough, as I 
have already said, took some suggestion 
from the incident of my father’s going 
to New Zealand, for the picture of his 
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1 
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{ tne train 
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t ( 
4 
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( a 


‘ little school 

\ D\ Mi Anne 
t’s sister, afterwards the 
d of New im College 

d sest leader in the 
small day 

\mbles I n of all 

d | S e of two boarders, 


ry Sundays often at Fox How. 
golden da 5, al 
vhen my tather came tor 


*M \ ) nn and the two 


s, WI ft ne years’ separa- 

id re tly met again, walked up 

Bridge lane into the heart 

idale Fell, while I, paying no more 
ea foe 

tO them, than they after a 


utes—did to me, went wan- 
and skipping, and dreaming by 
[In those days every rock along 
untain lane, every boggy patch, 
stretch of silken, ff 
very bend of the wild stream, and 
ds, whether it chattered 
over stony shallows, or leaped 
swimming 


wwer-sown 


Oate d Into deep pools, 


am—were to me the never-ending 


‘land of pure delight.” Should 


a ripe wild strawberry in a patch 
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under a particular rock I knew by heart 


) 
the first (osras of Parnassus, or the 


hy 9 ricula, o1 treamimg cotton plant, 
al id } tretch of wet mos ihe id? 
] n rht quite fel explore the e en 


chanted pot under male eves, sinee 
they tool no account. mercifully. of 
a child’s hoot ma to kings mal 
besides being ifely busy with 
bool ind politn Was that a dipper, 


ind falling along the stream, o1 


rl 

positively Fos bre vn trout in hidin 
under that shady bank or that a buz 
zard, hovering overhead uch hope 
nd d ubts kept hild he irt ind eye 
a quick and busv as the ‘‘beck”’ itself 
It was a point of honor with me to get 


t sweden Bridges " rough crossing tor 
the he ph rds ind heep, neal the he ad 
before my companions; 
and | would sit dangling m feet ovel 
th unprotects 1 edge of its gra grown 
arch, blissfully conscious on a summer 
day of the v irm stretche ot colde n fell 
folding in the stream, the heep, the 
circling hawk the tony path that 
t 

ken of thought; and of myself, queen 
ing it the re on the we ithe: orn ke 

stone of the bridge, dissolved in_ thi 


wound up and up to region beyond the 


mere ph ical oy ot each or 
Scns the sun on my cotton dre ‘. the 
scents from grass and moss, the marvel 
ous rush of cloud-shadow along the fell 
the brilliant browns and blues in the 
water, the little white stones on its tiny 
beaches, or the purp! of the bigger 
rocks, whether in the stream or on the 
mountain-side. How did they come 
| puzzled my 
he ! | about the ma good di al, especial 


there those big rock 





as my father, in the walks we had to 
metimes try and 
teach me a littl reolog 

| have used the words * 
h passionate ple as- 
ure in natural things as has been my 
constant Helper (in the sense of the 


Ou! Ives, would 


physical jov,” 


be cause, although Su 


Greek ézixovooc) through life, has con- 
nected itself no doubt, in process of time, 
with various intimate beliefs, philosophic 
Ol religious, as to the Be auty which 1S 
Truth, and therewith the only con- 
ceivable key to man’s experience, yet 
[ could not myself indorse the famous 
contrast in Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Tintern Ab- 
bey,” between the “‘haunting passion” 
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P Jem uid ghostly hand 
ra 1] n the ul and Ser 
el sadder f: Is Nay rav- 
l ( li 
these Westmorland walks, howe 
1etimes ther « 
| f it visitor at Fox He 
i nost another 
re d an ider | 
| ( i How shall one ever mak 
t] reneration understand t 
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man ery man still living, in mn 
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‘ee ae 
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die; that as Dean of 


Westminster, he was still the life and 
soul of all the Liberalism in the church, 
still t same generous friend and cham- 
pion of al] the spiritually oppressed that 


he h d vel been? None of the old 
es’ be loved of his youth could evel 
:id of him as of so many others :— 


Just for a handful of silver he left u 
Just for a riband to stick in his coat— 


doubt the friend of kings 
nd keenly conscious always 
ong-descended, pictu- 
associations. But it 
was he who invited Colenso to preach 
in the Abbey after his excommunication 
by the fanatical and now forgotten 
Bishop of Cape Town; it was he who 
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brought about that famous Commu 


of t Revisers in the Abbey, where tl 
Uni received the he rament yf 
Chri death, beside the Wesl 
tl \ an ind { © VY 
| oe he i] t vult 
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| d to perfect ) that | ird aut 
ity to our « | on which 
\ | ett once d i CAUSTIC d 
5 sermol But him John 


Richard Green would have abandoned 
| ory, and stud t itel student, her« 





t ftrer heretic, found in him the man 
‘ eagerly understood them, and chiv- 
; ght for then 

And then, what a ] is to the 
eye! H mall spa e, muracu- 
lously light, his de of tinted 
1 ly that ivor not nsiti\ 
1 tle, and incredil ressive 
\ reat S i th ttl D 
the eager thin-lipped mouth, varying 
with « v shade of feeling the int 
cel ts il behind it; ) cle ir eye 
of i-blue; the glistening white hat 
still with the wave and spring of youth 
in it; the slender legs, and Dean’s dress, 
which becomes all but the portly, with, 
( testal occasions, the read ribbon of 
the Bath crossing the mercurial frame:— 
there are still a few pictures and photo- 
graphs by which these characteristics 
are dimly recalled to those at least who 
knew the living man. ‘To my father, 


who called him ‘‘ Arthur,” and to all the 
F ox How cir¢ le he was the most faithful 
of friends, though no doubt my father’s 
conversion to Catholicism to some ex- 
tent, in later years, separated him from 
Stanley. But not long ago I unfolded a 
letter from Stanley to “dearest Tom,” 
written by Stanley on the night before 
my father left England for New Zealand 
in 1847, and cherished by its recipient 
all his life. In these lines of profound 
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rounded, much-courted Dean of late 
life. It was not that Arthur Stank 
1! more than Matthe Arnold, evel 


became a worldling in the ordinary 


sens¢ B t * the world asks too much 
ot ich nen Stanle It heaps all 
its honors and all its tasks upon them, 


me slight stitfening of its 


ubstance the exquisite instrument can- 
, 
t 


that the ‘Georg: Arthur” of 7 
Srown’s Sch Da had anythin 
whatever to do with Arthur Stanley 


But I should like t believe that some 


tradition of Stanley’s school-days, still 
UrvVIVINE hen “ liom Hughes” went to 
Rugby, had entered at least into the 
well-known scene where Arthur breaks 


down 1n construing the last address of 

Helen to th 1, id Hector, In class 

Stanlev’s memorv indeed was alive wit! 

the great things or the picturesque det 

of literature and history, no less than 
: 

with the humorous or striking things of 


contemporary life And in later life it 
was not only for the grown-up that | 
l sed these oitt of his As a child it 


scination and terror with which they 
held one lo listen to him quoting 
Shakespe are or Scott Or Macaulay Was 


fascination—to find his eve fixed on one, 


and his slender finger darting towards 


Fox How I remember them well,—th 
i 
! 


one, as he asked a sudden historical 
que stion—‘* Where did Edward the First 
die?’—‘‘Where was the Black Princ 
buried?” was terror lest, at sevel 
years old, one should not be able to play 
up. I remember a particular visit of his 
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Pat ( nald Tragressor, of the Brit ( 
1¢ nen [ Is recuperat it 
Kiding t t tH pheld, he comes upon Vodo Curt 
n fre i 1} s her to her home, where he 1 trodu 
f P n love with Dod \ pre eport, whi 
) L ole! 1 I to believe that the real Captain | rag r! 
1 in tt Englishman, who is bei tertained at t 
count I ng eri nt rested Dox ist [ 
Att \ Ballant d his da thn t 
> @OR ti I h oO 1} ip! i I ich he | 
- ae ied ( Viti spoken 1 
— y t ' ( I | ‘ Vi ae the rT e rep! 
L col it th | ~"1t 1S | paintull | hereuy 
4 | » | t ragres | with tre jue mn it oO o| n¢ it 
I been killed in’ act Miss Balla ho sat leaning f 
the man put ward, arn Ided acre her lap, | 
t 4 I \ I hxed ti ugnti 
it! mind t tl n- rel te ¢ rf the ) I it, h 
tl reb i ( I rated th - ly gre I 
t up cet the fel- _ pitiabl 
tl least pos ( blicity and It ( ad een pl iptl ident 
a nimum of pain for Dode vith the hed | advancing English and n 
tn is. I sa " vi t more ta y \ ae¢ P| Cal I re Ve 
could possib} be Ce had bee ipid Dut ! the n nt il i 
tl the unexpected appearal f th his prog had been extremely dilatory. 
9 ti nh ng i to be I While his ap sla, Or, rather, amnesia 
I bore a eral 1 nblan to type, 
nic ills | eacl | l t m the r¢ were de viations ot suthcient im 
ind drew forth the clipping I portance to confound the prognosis of 
had borrowed from Penworthy. Sir the best London specialists. For a 
Arthur merely glanced at it and handed’ time the past was utterly lost. H 
it back with a shrug—a pure case of knew merely that he existed in tt 
mistaken identity, such as was con- yresent; life for him dated from the mo 


stantly occurring. 

When the error was discovered, he 
said, lragressor’s name was placed upon 
the list of missing In reality he ha 
been wounded and taken by the G 
man 

‘When they retired fre m Novol the \ 
left him behind,” concluded the baronet. 
“I fancy they didn’t particularly care 
to keep him, as his mind was practically 
a blank from she Il shoc Tyg 

“Shell shock!” My exclamation 
seemed to startle Sir Arthur, who 
glanced at me in surprise while I hurried 





nent when he recovered consciousn¢ 

in a field hospital. Everything back of 
that was a blank. Curiously, he could 
place his mother as his mother—his 
father, Gen. Sir Almeric Tragressor, 
C.B., had yielded his life in the Boer 
War but of his bovhood and all the 


brave, brilliant, 


more recent events of 
crowded life he had no memory what- 
CVG. 

Of Tragressor’s romance with his 
daughter, Sir Arthur, of course, said lit 
tle, did nothing more than state the fact 
of their engagement in the second year 
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ir, she member of the Red 
Cy it the front and he under her care, 
S t inded 
‘It is not too much to say,”’ concluded 
thus that Capt i | I I 
na marked improvement. Ut 
( i ai t pall staking I cel 
mount of the past has been recon- 
ted in | mind Unt inately, 
n he 1 left to « el He 
the consciousness ot having known 
daughter—but that ts all. He ac 
my word that | am an old friend 
lragi rs’ and thus inter Lin 
} ve 
| father luck d hi S pa- 
t l b 1! te bad 
I | Miss Ballantyne, who had 


" 
I d Vi alked toa wv indow, whe r she 

| vith he bac k TOV ard US, looking 

out into the night. Sir Arthur 


sestured 


shook his head gloomily. 


T 
lhe physician recommended a trip 
| re 


tl States in the hope that a change of 


ronment would hasten the processes 


t 1 toration. [here are signs to indi- 
cate tl wisdom of the idea, and yet 
| et Pm \g 11n the spe aket glan ¢ | 
the girl 
It was ifhcient] clear in all its 


brave pathos. This superb girl, loyal in 
her devotion, had set herself to the task 


of beginning at the beginning, of winning 
: “ga 
lragressor’s love a second time and thus 
; , 
| ibtle degrees re-establishing a pha 
oT t past vhich, among others, was 
, , 
iute dead to him 
But.’ he id. with a brave nile 
} oem aiahd we hadie’t seslieed toon 
bored he was until he left us suddenly 


‘Bored! Stuff!” stormed Sir Arthur 


thereupon proceeded to tell of 


lragressor’s flight and of their utte1 


ignorance of his whereabouts until a 
paragraph among society notes of the 
Id had announced him as the guest 
ot the Curzons at Overbrook 
“Our duty, quite naturally, is to keep 
touch with him at all times,” he con- 
tinued, *‘but I most heartily confess this 
perplexing.” 
I was quite certain 


pre nt hiatus 
It Wa , indeed. 
he did not realize just how perplexing 


[he paper,” said the girl, quite 
imply, “spoke of a Miss Curzon—?” 
e looked at me in speaking. [I af- 


fected negligence and merely nodded. 





But it wouldn’t do. Her eyes transfixed 
me, whereupon, seeing no other course, 
[ plunged ahead and told of the meeting 
of lragresso1 and Dodo, of the hos] tal- 
ity of the Curzons, and, in fact, every- 
thing, except, of 
timacy of th 


course, the growing In- 
young othcer and the girl, 
and of my peculiar, if unofficial, status 
in the situation. All this, | de cide d, she 
must learn for herself. 

‘Sir Arthur, our course is plain.” My 
father brought his palms toge ther as he 
always did in moments of great decision. 
‘Until you've 
adopted course of definite procedure 
you will [ shall insist 
upon making capital of our business re- 
lations to that extent at least. Now 
now’’—as the Englishman held out his 
hands in polite expostulation—‘I de- 
cline to hear of any alternative. In fact, 
there is none. Your course is to keep as 
closely in touch with Captain Tragressor 


studied the land and 


a 
be our guests. 


as possible until such time as he becomes 
weary of the Curzons—which, natu- 
rally,” he snorted, “will not require 
many days.” 

‘But a hot ?’’? ventured the girl. 

“There is no hotel worthy of the 
name,” frowned my father, I inwardly 
ing him on. ‘‘We are not a great 

I 


] 
Cl 


eogo 


Way 


rom the Curzons’; my son is on 
extremely friendly terms with them. 
Your best, in fact your only tack is to 
remain with us. Philip will telephone 
the Ritz to-morrow and have your 
trunks forwarded, and in the mean 
time—”’ 

But [ had already touched a button, 
and when a footman appeared I ordered 
him to bring in the luggage and to send 
the car back to New York. While super- 
intending this my mother, who had been 
presiding over a meeting in the village 


: re 5* 
of a body of women engaged in war relief 


or something, arrived in her motor. | 
held her on the veranda long enough to 
give her the salient points of the situa- 
tion, and then followed her into the 
house. 

yes: Arnold,” she said as my father 
came forward, *‘ Phil has told me—’ 

“Oh, has he?” grunted the stanch old 
fellow, thereupon introducing her to the 
two guests. 

My mother was all that Adelia Curzon 
would like to be and never could be. 




















THE SITUATION IS ABSOLUTELY RIDICULOUS. 


The utmost sweetness and sympathy 
and dignity were she walked 
straight to Miss Ballantyne and with in- 
effable tact made her at home. 

“Sir Arthur,” she added, turning to 
the father, ‘| have heard so much of you 
in the past few months that I regard you 
as an old friend.” 

And so it was settled. 
tyne was tired 


hers as 


Miss Ballan- 
and soon went to her 
My father carried Sir Arthur to 
his study, and I went into the library 
and, lighting a pipe, gave myself up to 
tumultuous thought. 

\ pretty situation, indeed. That 
lragressor and Dodo were in love was 
perfectly patent. Yet here in this house 
was a girl to whom he was already 
plighted, a girl to whom, probably, his 
heart would go out with all the old fervor 
as soon as the mists had cleared from his 
brain and the past lay before him in all 
its shining, cleanly cut reality. What 
then of Dodo? And in the mean time, 
what of this stunning English girl? She 

Vor. CXXXVI.—No 


room. 
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ONLY KNOWN EACH OTHER TWO DAys! 


had spoken of having bored Tragressor. 
Well, in that event there must be some- 
thing more serious than shell shock the 
matter with him. Such, at least, was my 
snap judgment concerning the girl who 
now lay up-stairs, probably sleepless, 
torn by thoughts of this ‘“* Miss Curzon” 
with whom apparently her betrothed 
husband was so contented a guest. 

The telephone bell broke insistently 
upon my meditations. I hurried into 
the hall-closet extension and closed the 
door. It as | suspected, Ethel. 
Nothing, she said in response to my 
anxious inquiry, had happened after my 
departure. The inquisitive rector had 
finally been driven to cover, the dinner 
proceeding to a serene and peaceful end- 
ing, with Tragressor and Dodo as oblivi- 
ous to any one but themselves as polite- 
allowed. Ethel, of course, was 
bristling with curiosity which I was in 
no mood to gratify. 

*You come and mother in the 
morning,” I said, unable to keep a cer- 


Was, 


ness 


see 
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tain note of mystery out of my voice. 
Her reply was a haughty good-night and 
an unnecessarily 
the receiver. a ae 

Hempheld, try as she may have, has 
not yet succeeded in outgrowing the 
influence of the old American Sabbath. 
Dinner parties, sport on the polo-held, 
tennis-courts, and golf-links—ain fact, all 
the diversions which the gilded suburban 

oe sanity has adapted or originated to 
the end that the so-called Lord’s Day 
shall be a pleasure rather than a bore 
had not as yet succeeded in making the 
first day of the week as other days, not 
in Hempheld at least. Sunday still held 
a subtle signihcance for most of us. To 
me, pe rsonally, there was a softer, more 
benign quality in the sunlight, a deeper 
lilt in the wayward breezes—an atmos- 
phere, in short, definite in its quality as 
in its manifestations. 

It was not so much the 
usual 


thrill of un- 
circumstances as habit which 
caused me to awaken a full two hours 
before breakfast—always on Sundays a 
stately and thoroughly satisfactory func- 
tion in our family life—and to bathe, 
and with the enjoyable 
prospect of an hour of philosophic 
reverie under a group of oak-trees near 
the white-pillared pergola which ran 
from the rear of the house. The morning 
was regal; the fresh, 
adolescent summer swept from the dis- 
tant hills, and the blue of the 
heavens was broken only by shreds of 
fleecy clouds. The dew-laden turf, 
gemmed by the royal pomp of peony and 
gladioli and rose-garden, ran down to 
meet the hedged highway, and all about 
was the blitheness of bough and branch 
flaunting the fresh, delicately marked 
foliage of early maturity. 

‘Wonderful!’ I sank into a rustic 
chair, lighting a cigarette, but started up 
immediately as the full-throated echo of 
the exclamation came musically from the 
pergola. It was Miss Ballantyne, mak- 
ing her way from behind a mass of rose- 
bushes. She was in white, no hint of color 
save the ivory tint of her throat, the deli- 
cate flush upon her cheeks. She came 
across the velvet turf with the grace of a 
goddess with her splendidly poised figure, 
her fine brow and calm gray eyes, and 
the rich chestnut hair. 


shave, dress 


serene 


vigorous hanging up of 


scented breath of 
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So cool she was, so serene, so much a 
part of the flowers and the clouds and 
the wind-rush and the songs of the 
birds, that I am afraid I stood rather 
foolishly absorbed in the picture—and 
you know there isn’t a girl in the world 
who doesn’t know your thoughts when 
vou are looking at her and thinking of 
her alone. She flushed, but spoke easily 
enough: 

‘Perhaps meditative 


this is your 


hour. I am aware how valuable it is to 
literary men 
*“How do you know I am a literary 


man?” | gestured toward the chair near 
mine. ‘‘ Please.” 
“How perfectly beautiful!’ — she 


sighed, complying and glancing around. 
‘Il haven’t the slightest reason for be- 
lieving | am not in England, don’t you 
know. Your trees—hedgerows—every- 
thing is very like... . I usually read 
before breakfast. I took the liberty of 
foraging in the library and discovered 
Equine Interludes and Cross Country 
They are known in England. In fact, 
they are accepted as evidence that 
there is in America a philosophy of the 
horse akin to ours. Can you imagine 
how excited I am to discover that you 
are the Philip Toler who wrote them?” 

Modestly ignoring the last sentence, I 
expressed my wisk that America would 
view the two books from England’s 
view point. 

[ looked at the volume in her hand. It 
a rather impressionistic recital of 
my summer’s experience with the Amer- 
ican Field Service in France. 

“You won’t care for that trifling 
stuff.” 

Her eyes flashed proudly. 
You are one of the Americans who 
She paused abruptly. “And yet—and 
yet peace is so beautiful. This radiant 
morning shows what the world is really 
for, doesn’t it? To be here out of all 
that over there is like bathing in Ely- 
sium.” 

I didn’t reply, staring moodily at the 
distant perspective of hill and valley, 
my mind, however, filled with the bleak 
tragedy of northern France. Her voice 
brought me back; there was a brave, 
strained note. 


“T wish, Mr. ° 


Was 


“Won't I! 


Toler,” she was saying, 


“that you would tell me, without the 
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lightest reservation, about Rex—about 
Captain Tragressor.” 

‘You mean—”’ I hesitated. 

“Yes, I mean Miss Curzon. She ts 
beautiful, of course and worth 
while ‘~ 

“Miss Ballantyne, she is a girl in a 
million,” | replied, with all due empha- 
sis. In truth, the emphasis brought me 
to a realization of just what I had said. 
‘| mean,” I added, hastily—and lame- 
ly, “in the United States, of course.” 

She spoke gently. “‘Oh, that wasn’t 
necessary, really.” 

“Yes, it was,” I declared. I was 
about to plunge in regardless, but a 
saving sense of fitness intervened to pre- 
vent the gaucherie. 

But would it really have been so left- 
handed, after all? Dodo Curzon was, 
indeed, a girl in a million—but not in 
any million frequented by Betty Bal- 
lantyne. Brilliant as Dodo was in her 
blond beauty, her delicate colorings, her 
ardent spirits, her blithe, sparkling per- 
sonality, the English girl with that fine 
leaven of depth and character and poise 


was to me vastly more alluring. If the 
heure be acceptable, Dodo was the 
rivulet, flashing and laughing overt 
pearly stones and clean white sand; Miss 
Ballantyne suggested dec per waters, 
*stilled at even,” reflecting the light of 
the sunset heavens and the silent foliage 
of bordering oaks. Where one was viva- 
cious the other Was serene, where one 
was animated, restless, the other was 
poised. Dodo mocked you witli mel 
eyes; Miss Ballantyne studied you and 
gave you weight and made you self- 
respecting. Both admirable, both allur- 
ing, and yet—and yet 

She broke a long silence. It’s best to 
be quite frank, I think. You see the 
difficulty, of course. I have gath- 
ered that Rex has been attracted by—by 
Miss Curzon—?”’ 

I arose with an exclamation of con- 
cern. “ The situation is absolutely ridic- 
ulous. Why, they’ve only known each 
other two days!” I shrugged. ‘I don’t 
know that you understand the meaning 
of our term ‘crush,’ but it’s one of those 
touch-and-go attachments—”’ 
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She smiled faintly. ‘‘ You would con- 
sider this, then, a crush?” 

‘I don’t know,” said I, 
“Who can ever tell?” 

“Who, indeed?” Accepting the grave 
possibilities, it was characteristic of this 
know her, that her 
hrst thought was of Dodo 

‘What an impossible situation for 
Miss Curzon!’ she murmured. 

‘Have you considered,” I suggested, 
gravely, ““what an impossible situation 
it is not only for her, but for you and for 
lragressor? Then, too, there are future 
complications.” 

She gestured. “‘I don’t know quite 
what to do. I have a certain duty to 
Rex and, | suppose, to myself 

“One thing that must be done, and at 
once,’ , | I! iterposed, * “Is to advise Dodo 
Curzon as to the facts. When she knows 
them the situation will be simplified.” 


candidly. 


girl, as | came 


She smiled wearily. “Will it? I 
wonder. At all events, you are quite 
right.” 


There was, of course, no logical reason 
why she should have had the slightest 
feeling of animosity or irritation against 
Dodo; none the less, in view of the deli- 
cacy of the circumstance and the 
lar nature of the 


> pecul- 
situation, it would 
have been no more than human had 
there been some emotion of the sort. 


But there was none Her character was 


far above pettiness and her breadth of 


mind encompassed all shades and values. 
As for me, | could not but wonder at my 


lack of enthusiasm at the prospect of 


having Dodo free. 
‘| am perfectly willing to tell her,” | 
offered, ‘unless, perhaps, your father—’ 
““My father!” She smiled faintly. 
**No; vou are awfully good, Mr. Toler, 
but | shall tell her, of course.” She 


sighed. ‘“‘I haven’t the slightest idea 
what | shall Say OI how | shall Say it. 
I can only hope—” She paused. “I 


mean it will be simpler if if it chances 


to be friendship—as yet. 

If she was looking for encouragement, 
I had none to give. In some 
I resumed my seat at her side, wonder- 
ing if death were more bitter than the 
experience she had been living—the 
daily vigil with not even the ghost of a 
dead love; the husk that had contained 


all she had 


agitation 


it an ever-present jeer at 
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known and felt and held most dear; the 
ceaseless watching for the 


( oldly 


waiting for those words of formula s 


warm light 
in eves that were 


very, very old and vet always so new, 
that never came; bruised 
in countless ways, with the smile of a 
brave hope, and over-riding humiliation 
with the exalted consciousness of duty. 
And the net result: the flight of Tragres- 


sor bore d W h: if a mocke ry ! Had 


evel gifts sO priceless been laid at the 


saly Ing pride ; 


feet of insensate clay? 

I don’t know why I did it, don’t know 
how I ever dared, but after the interval 
of silence I suddenly leaned forward and 
caught her hand. She understood the 
motive—perhaps better than I did, at 
least better than I did after the thrill of 
those cool, frm fingers went through 
me. It was all momentary. 


‘Are any of you for church?” My 
mother looked around the_ breakfast- 
table with the patient smile of one whos« 
summer Sabbath mornings were spent 
in a lonely pew. Sir Arthur and father 
most palpably were not. They had 
progressed only through the first English 
loan and meant to go much further. 

‘Miss Ballantyne and I are going for 
a ride,” I parried. “‘She hasn’t any 
clothes, but all Marian’s riding-things 
they'll ht to a dot.”’ 
Marian was a younger sister, 
in work in the 


are in her closet; 
engaged 
\merican hospital in 
Neuilly.) “‘Oh, it isn’t-at all for pleas- 
ure,” | ad led, replying to a playful 
grimace. “‘We thought of dropping in 
at Overbrook. The sooner the better, 
you know.” 
My mother 


her heart showed that her sympathy 
embraced the plight of both girls. 

An hour later Miss Ballantyne stood 
in front of a stall, rubbing the brown 
nose of Marian’s hunter. 

“What a beauty! What a perfect 
dear! You and I are going to be great 
friends, old fellow.” She patted his 
flank as the groom led him out. ‘* What’s 
his name?” 

‘Junius,’ I replied. ‘“‘He hasn’t been 
out as much as he would like; he'll be 
1 bit strenuous, I’m afraid.” 

“Of course.” 


Im pe rsonal; 


arose, employing in her 
assent words which in the kindness of 





























EVERY NSTINCT OF IGHT HAD SURGED Tt 


Nodding nonchalantly, she placed her 
booted foot in my hand and was launched 
lightly into the saddle, where she sat 
smiling down at me, her cheeks burning, 
her eyes preternaturally bright. With 
the immediacy of our visit to Over- 
brook growing, her mood had quick- 
ened and she had talked three to the 
minute in palpable nervous tension. 

As the Curzon estate was not a great 
way off, I thought it better to take a 
circuitous route through the hills, trust- 
ing to the influence of the beautiful 
scenery and the thrill of the saddle to 
restore her mind at least to comparative 
equanimity. 

In the mean time 
miringly. She was a picture 
also a splendid horsewoman of the sort 
in the first flight at Leicester- 


I watched her ad- 
she Was 


you sec 





) 


DENIED 


PHE SURFACI AND WA NOT TO BI 


shire—a fine, stanch cross-country seat 
and the ability to hold the reins capably 
in either hand. 

As [ had hoped, her thought soon 
began to veer from the delicate task 
lying ahead, her mind given up to the 
sheer enjoyment of the canter along the 
picturesque highway. 

“You have the American - cowboy 
seat,” she said, as we broke from a 
spirited gallop. “I came to know it 
very well in the summers I[ spent at my 
brother’s ranch in New Mexico. I like 
aa 

“Every one here says it’s spectacular 
and bad form,” I laughed. ‘‘ But it tells 
on the polo-field.”’ 

“Then you play polo?” 
me with keener interest. 

I was about to say something depre- 


She regarded 
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She smiled faintly. ‘‘ You would con- 
sider this, then, a crush?” 

“T don’t know,” said I, 
“Who can ever tell?” 

*“Who, indeed?” Accepting the grave 
possibilities, it was characteristic of this 
girl, as | came to know her, that her 
hrst thought was of Dodo. 

“What an impossible situation for 
Miss Curzon!” she murmured. 

‘““Have you considered,” I suggested, 
gravely, “‘what an impossible situation 
it is not only for her, but for you and for 
Tragressor? Then, too, there are future 
complications.” 

She gestured. “‘I don’t know quite 
what to do. I have a certain duty to 
Rex and, | suppose, to my self “ag 

“One thing that must be done, and at 
once,” I interposed, “‘is to advise Dodo 
Curzon as to the facts. When she knows 
them the situation will be simplified.” 


candidly. 


She smiled wearily. “Will it? I 
wonder. At all events, you are quite 
right.” 


There was, of course, no logical reason 
why she should have had the slightest 
feeling of animosity or irritation against 
Dodo; none the less, in view of the deli- 
cacy of the circumstance and the pecul- 
lar nature of the situation, it would 
have been no more than human had 
there been some emotion of the sort. 


But there was none. Her character was 


far above pettiness and her breadth of 


mind encompassed all shades and values. 
As for me, I could not but wonder at my 


lack of enthusiasm at the prospect of 


having Dodo free. 

‘“*T am perfectly willing to tell her,” | 
offered, “unless, perhaps, your father 

‘““My father!” She smiled faintly. 
“No; you are awfully good, Mr. Toler, 
but I shall tell her, of course.” She 
sighed. ‘“‘I haven’t the slightest idea 
what I shall say or how I shall say it. 
I can only hope She paused. “I 
mean it will be simpler if—if it chances 
to be friendship—-as yet.”’ 

If she was looking for encouragement, 
I had none to give. In some agitation 


I resumed my seat at her side, wonder- 
ing if death were more bitter than the 
experience she had been living—the 
daily vigil with not even the ghost of a 
dead love; the husk that had contained 
it an ever-present jeer at all she had 
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known and felt and held most dear; the 
ceaseless watching for the warm light 
in eyes that were coldly impersonal; 
waiting for those words of formula so 
very, very old and yet always so new, 
that never came; salving pride, bruised 
in countless ways, with the smile of a 
brave hope, and over-riding humiliation 
with the exalted consciousness of duty. 
And the net result: the flight of Tragres- 
sor bored. What a mockery! Had 
ever gifts so priceless been laid at the 
feet of insensate clay? 

I don’t know why I did it, don’t know 
how I ever dared, but after the interval 
of silence | suddenly leaned forward and 
caught her hand. She understood the 
motive—perhaps better than I did, at 
least better than I did after the thrill of 
those cool, firm fingers went through 
me. It was all momentary. 


“Are any of you for church?” My 
mother looked around the _ breakfast- 
table with the patient smile of one whose 
summer Sabbath mornings were spent 
in a lonely pew. Sir Arthur and father 
most palpably not. They had 
progressed only through the first English 
loan and meant to go much further. 

‘**Miss Ballantyne and I are going for 
a ride,” I parried. ‘“‘She hasn’t any 
clothes, but all Marian’s riding-things 
are in her closet; they'll fit to a dot.” 
(Marian was a younger sister, engaged 
in work in the American hospital in 
Neuilly.) ‘Oh, it isn’t at all for pleas- 
ure,” I added, replying to a playful 
grimace. “We thought of dropping in 
at Overbrook. ‘The sooner the better, 
you know.” 

My mother arose, employing in her 
assent words which in the kindness of 
her heart showed that her sympathy 
embraced the plight of both girls. 

An hour later Miss Ballantyne stood 
in front of a stall, rubbing the brown 
nose of Marian’s hunter. 

“What a beauty! What a perfect 
dear! You and I are going to be great 
friends, old fellow.” She patted his 
flank as the groom led him out. “‘ What’s 
his name?” 

“Junius,” I replied. “He hasn’t been 
out as much as he would like; he'll be 
a bit strenuous, I’m afraid.” 

“Of course.” 


were 

















EVERY HT HAD SURGED TO 


INSTINCT OF FIé 


Nodding nonchalantly, she placed her 
booted foot in my hand and was launched 
lightly into the where 
smiling down at me, her cheeks burning, 
her eyes preternaturally bright. With 
the immediacy of visit to Over- 
brook growing, her mood had quick- 
ened and she had talked three to the 
minute in palpable nervous tension. 

As the Curzon estate was not a great 
way off, I thought it better to take a 
circuitous route through the hills, trust- 
ing to the influence of the beautiful 
scenery and the thrill of the saddle to 
restore her mind at least to comparative 
equanimity. 

In the mean time I watched her ad- 
miringly. She was a picture 
also a splendid horsewoman of the sort 
you see in the first flight at Leicester- 


saddle, she sat 


oul 


she was 


NOT 


THE SURFACE AND WAS rO BE DENIED 


shire—a fine, stanch cross-country seat 
and the ability to hold the reins capably 
in either hand. 

\s I had hoped, her thought soon 
began to veer from the delicate task 
lying ahead, her mind given up to the 
sheer enjoyment of the canter along the 
picturesque highway. 


“You have the American - cowboy 
seat,” she said, as we broke from a 
spirited gallop. “I came to know it 


very well in the summers I spent at my 
brother’s ranch in New Mexico. I like 
‘**Every one here says it’s spectacular 
and bad form,” I laughed. “* But it tells 
on the polo-held.”’ 
“Then you play polo?” 
me with keener 
| was about to say something depre- 


She regarded 
interest. 
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catory, when suddenly I saw her face go 
white and her eves turn into hard disks. 
Following het ahead, | 


persons on horseback who 


glance caught 
sight ot two 
had apparently turned in from a cross- 
road. here that 


gle aming oriftamme which fell from un 


was no doubt about 


der the hat of the woman, and still less 
doubt about the straight fgure of the 
man. 

“Dodo Curzon and Tragressor!”’ | 
exclaimed, in a low voice, and glanced 
sharply at the girl; but without reply 


who lunged for 
| forged to her 
and thus without speaking we drew 


she spoke to her horse, 
ward at acce le rate d pace. 
side, 
rapidly up on the pair, who were going 
along slowly, quite close together, and 
talking earnestly. 

\t my sharp halloo both turned in the 
thought, of those who felt 
whoever Was hailing them had a 
genius for the inopportune. 
However, this was no time for delicacy. 

“Hello, Dodo!” I cried, spurring for- 
ward. “Pull up a moment. [| want you 
to meet some one a 

In another second we formed a group 
in the middle of the road. | was breath- 
ing rapidly, but | am sure my face con- 
tained the 
informality. 

* Miss Curzon, this 1s Miss Ballan- 
tyne. i 


manner, | 
that 
Positive 


proper expression of polite 


lragressor, | am sure you 
But his exclamation interrupted. ‘* By 
Jove! Viiss Ballantyne, 


Oh, this is tremendous!” 


| owe you one! 
He paused, his 
eyes hxed dreamily upon the girl. “It’s 
coming back, everything—”’ 

While W¢ 
bro ke the heavy silence. 

“Ot course! You are the R d Cross 
back of Y pres. We 
\ ou were very decent 
to me He stopped abruptly. Miss 
Ballantyne, sitting like a statue on her 
horse : he ld his eves. 

“Rex ”’—] Dodo Curzon 
start—"‘is that all you recall? Try and 
think, please.” 

l'ragressor had started no less _pal- 


stood, not breathing, he 


nurse were great 


pals, weren't we? 


could SCC 


pably than his partner at the employ- 
ment of the diminutive. 

* Rex Che word trembled on his 
lips. He stopped abruptly, puzzled. 
hen he smiled politely. “‘Oh yes, of 


course, 


It must have been like the cut of a 
whip to the English girl. Her face went 
white. Dodo, not comprehending and 
somewhat irritated, was staring fixedly 
at her. I had to break the awful silence. 

i. Let’s jog along a bit. \W e were gFoing 
to drop in on you, Dodo.” 

“One moment, please.” Miss Ballan- 
tyne gestured at me with her riding- 
crop. “Rex—” 

‘| ragressor started as though she had 
shot at him, that blank, glassy 
expre ssion whi h comes over the face of 


W hile 


an English gentleman when he has been 
unreasonably affronted crept 
features. The scene Was simply 
bearable, and | about to 
myself in a peremptory manner when 
the excited cry of an urchin in a neigh- 
boring held caused us to look up, our 
eyes falling upon a spectacle that serit 
the blood tingling. 

\ fox in full action Was dusting ICTOSS 
the road—wary, cautious, discriminat 
ing in spite of his headlong flight. | 
recognized him instantly, by the light 
tuft on the tail and similar marking 
under the throat, as a clever old Cus- 
tomer whose matchless cunning and un- 
flagging endurance had set the huntsmen 
of Hempheld at naught for four seasons 

re Nd Reddy.” 

Behind came the baying of hounds, 
and as we looked four of old Jeptha 
\rmitage’s pack burst onto the highway 
and slithered through the fence into the 
next feld. There were no horsemen in 
sight or hearing; no doubt the hunts- 
men and the whipper-in, with the main 
body of the pack, had been turned off 
on a cross-scent. 

My problem had been to break up 
this disconcerting rencontre in the mid- 
dle of the road. Here came an inspira- 
tion, caught from Dodo’s snapping eyes 
and flaming face and the tenseness of 
Miss Ballantyne’s seat on her horse. It 
wasn’t our hunt, and it was out of sea- 
son, besides. But these were minor con- 
siderations; the main thing was to get 
this little tea party moving. 

**T heard my voice rocketing in the 
bark of the hunting-held: 

“ Tally-ho!”’ 

*Tally-ho!’ Dodo’s shrill cry merged 
with mine among the echoes. ‘‘Come on, 
if you dare.” Followed the quick beat 


Ove! his 
un- 


Was assert 
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of hoofs as she made her turn to the 
roadside and put the animal to a three- 
rail fence with a small ditch on the other 
side. 

I caught the glance Dodo threw back 
at Miss Ballantyne—a_ swift, sharp 
flash of dehance and challenge, quite in 
keeping with the attitude of tacit dislike 
she had maintained throughout, as 
though her instinct had warned her from 
the first that this girl was destined to 
break in upon her happiness. The chal- 
lenge was so characteristic of her tem- 
perament that I could not forbear to 
smile. 

It was a brief smile, though. Events 
were moving too swiftly for aught else. 
With a stirring, “‘Come on,”’ Tragressor 
set sail for the fence like a Berserker, 
Miss Ballantyne not two jumps behind 
him. Dodo in the mean time had soared 
superbly and was off and away over a 
stretch of pasture and held that rolled 
on for at least a mile. 

Yipping like a cowboy, I went over in 
the wake of my companion, whose 
mount took the fence easily enough, but 
evidently miscalculated the width of the 
ditch, landing with his forefeet on the 
bank, his hind hoofs in the water. Stum- 
bling and lurching, I thought Junius 
was going to fall, but he regained footing 
and the girl, who was not riding astride, 
Sat like a rock. 

“Go on, go on!” she cried, with a 


touch of impatience. “I’m all righc.” 


*Righto!”’ I knew what sort of a 
mount she had and I knew that, all 
things being equal, he could travel with 
anything in the Curzon stable. Miss 
Ballantvne must have known it, too, in 
spite of the stumble, for she did nothing 
but speak to Junius as he began to lay 
the meadow tufts under his shapely legs. 

lragressor was a bit heavy for his 
mare, at least for hunting, but he man- 
aged to keep pace with Dodo, who was 
riding great guns up a stretch of vivid 
upland, the baying of the hounds coming 
back in the wind. 

““W e’ll catch them,” l called. 

My partner, whose grim, set face in- 
dicated that she had grasped every shade 
of the situation, nodded. 

We had laid six acres under our hoofs 
when the second fence came into sight. 
It was barbed wire—not to be jumped, 
of course. I was near enough to hear 
Dodo’s cry of vexation as she raised 
slightly in her stirrups and looked for a 
gate. It lay about a hundred yards 
down, and, by cutting across, Miss Bal- 
lantyne and I were able to come up, as 
a farmer, who chanced to be standing at 
the opening, swung the barrier wide. 

The English girl lashed her horse for 
the opening and sideswiped Dodo’s 
mount. Men usually bawl each other 
out in such a mishap, but the two girls 
merely looked and then sped on. 

lragressor held back with a polite 
smile, but I gestured him on. It wasn’t 
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oul hight. He nodded 
through the opening, 
something over shoulder 
that: 

‘**A horse and a fox are made for each 
other, as the old blighter Jorrocks said.” 


and pounded 
Hinging back 
to the effect 


The field that we were now in covered 


some twe lve acres. It was still level and 


TRAGRESSOR HAD DISMOUNTED AND WAS WALKING TOWARD DODO 


good riding. The two girls were going 
neck and neck about twelve feet apart, 
Dodo leaning forward jockey fashion, 
Miss Ballantyne with her statelier and 
more conventional side-seat and yet as 
much a part of her mount as Dodo was. 

In the middle of the field the hounds 
paused, confused by something that had 
thrown them off. We pulled up while 
they nuzzled about, until suddenly a 
young dog which had been nosing inde- 
pendently threw up his head, giving 
thrilling and was off at right 
angles, the other three scuttering after 
him. 

In an instant we were off, and in the 


voice, 
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thrill of the chase I no longer held any 
idea of holding back. But, drive my 
would, I could not over- 
take those two beautiful Amazons; the 
best I could do was to get a couple of 
leneths on Tragressor, who, by the way, 


horse as | 


was watching the girls with glistening 

eves, and with the abstracted expression 
of a man riding mechan- 
ically while engaged in 
deep thought. 

The hounds clam- 
bered over a corner of 
the held where two 
fences met in a clump 
of bushes. There were 
four rows of rails; Do- 
do’s horse and Junius 
took it abreast like two 
steel springs, the sting- 

~ ing withes of the bushes 
relieving both riders of 
their hats. But hats 
were of least concern. 
We were now on clean- 
scented ground and the 
hounds were kiting 
along with tails up and 
ears flapping. 

We galloped after 
them up a long stubbly 
slope and then over a 
three-foot wall into a 
wide area of open coun- 
try utterly different 
ground from that over 
which we had been gal- 
loping with nothing 
save fences that could 
not be covered with a 
stride. 

\ rasping ditch opened before me as 
though fluttering into view on a moving- 
picture screen. The banks looked peb- 
bly and rotten. 

**Look out!” I called. 

Dodo lowered her head and spoke to 
her mare. The animal, without a quiver, 
launched herself across the wide opening 
and her hind hoofs struck fairly on the 
far bank. The gravel gave way; pebbles 
and clumps of earth splashed into the 
water, Dodo clinging desperately. While 
the mare was regaining her stride the 
English girl took the jump clean as a 
whistle and forged ahead, cutting Junius 
with her crop for the first time. 
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lhe horse put his ears back and fairly 


threw his feet at the ground. Dodo, het 
face devoid of color, got her mount 
straightened it and went off helter- 
skelter, perhaps fifteen feet behind her 
|. It was to the death now, beyond 
loubt. Every instinct of fight that 
dy torebears had implanted in the 
ugh strung ot 


| | t [ragresso1 range alongside 

“WW hat a ride ”” he erinned, his eves, 
however, hard and hlled with glinting 
lights 

“Th re’ll be a bt ‘ken neck out of 
this, [ragressor.”’ 

But he had the British sportsman’s 
optimism. ‘Oh, they’ll muddle out.” 

Right.” It certainly wasn’t for me 
to show sentiment if he had none. 
The hounds were now a full field 
vay. | could see them pausing in 
doubt and then turning off and making 
across some furrowed land at the end of 
which was a tall hedge of privet and 
young second-growth trees 

Che girls were approaching the hedge, 
which was too tall to admit of a view of 
conditions on the other side. [I saw Miss 
Ballantyne raise her head and_ look 
uriously forward; Dodo, too, was rising 
in her stirrups 

I knew the hedge well. It was not to 
be jumped It was tall and thick and 
there was a brook on the other side. 

“There’s a break to your left,” I 
called, and to my immense satisfaction 
[I saw Miss Ballantyne look back at me 
and then begin to swerve to one side. 
(hen | heard Tragressor’s sharp cry: 

“George! Miss Curzon’s going to 
pound her—going to pound her, by 

[fo my horror Dodo was crouching 
upon her steed, urging her straight for 
th hedge like a thunde rbolt. 

“Dodo!” 

The next instant Miss Ballantyne 
had wheeled her horse around and was 
making for the spot Dodo had selected. 

“You can’t do it! Do you hear?” I 
velled. 

But the fierce drum-beat of hoofs on 
the hard clay drowned my voice. Gallop- 
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ing at top bent, | saw Dodo’s mount, 
her breast almost touching the four-foot 
stone wall at the bottom of the hedge, 
rise straight upward There was a 


crash, a shattering of boughs, a clatter 
ing of stones, another crash 

‘Betty! Betty Ballantyn lragres- 
sors voice sounded like a trumpet 
But the other girl, never turning, 
took the jump and crashed through the 
barrier like a thunderbolt. 

Without volition [I urged my _ horse 
toward a comparatively thin spot in the 


hedge some thirty feet farther down and 


went through, lragressor practically at 
my side. ‘The flying water and gravel 


filled my eves; | pawed at them des- 
perately, afraid, yet eager to lend a hand 
in the heart-breaking dénowe t of this 
wild ride. Then like the voice of an angel 
came an exclamation from lragressor. 

‘Thank God!’ 

Sweeping the veil of mud and wate1 
from my eyes, I looked toward the oppo- 
site bank of the wide brook. And there, 
on the backs of their quivering horses, 
the girls sat like two statues. 

Dodo’s yellow hair was’ tumbling 


her forehead and face 


loose, and aCrOss 
were two long, livid scratches. Miss 
Ballantyne, ni 


bleeding from a cut under the eye. The 


less disheveled, Was 


breasts of both were rising and falling, 
their lips parted in greedy catching at 
the air. Their eves were fixed upon each 
other, expressionless. 

lragressor and I pulled up and 
watched them—a slight distance away. 
It was as though we knew that the puis- 
sance of the scene demanded nothing 
from US Save sile nce and aloofness. 

Suddenly the English girl leaned for- 
ward and patted her horse’s neck. Then 
looking up, the faintest shadow of a 
smile in her |e el eves, she reached out 
her hand to Dodo. 

**Miss Curzon, may I make my rev 
erence? You were superb—” 

Dodo started. ‘‘And you—yvyou 
She took the proffered hand. “ You 
Her lips were working, her eyes suffused. 
As she fought valiantly for her self- 
control Tragressor with an exclamation 
forged, not to het side, but to Miss 
Ballantyne’s.” 

* Betty,” he said, quietly, “T’m 
SOrry 
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.) Dodo | 1 forward 1n her Miss Ballantvne vung he h 
( | { it cel | re Mr z ler, I im sure 
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I rre f add = VOICE Du 
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t Rex I ais I | 1 d 
ren hes Wa rd Jod she nl l r do n 
\ rt of he ne at poke to n yrse, and with 
f M llantyne following we made fo: 

roug Ime,” —s the 
ag © ne r ride We had Iden half an hour | 
t \ t tl What a wond 
It edge | that girl! 1. 

\ zon?” \ she nodded i 

) 1S¢ | rol had Viiss Ballantyne, I was not 

ide it mobile read thoughts, or knov 
fa ed he t \ behind rod d, but will 
| or ) ed t T \ ( ne tos | ive no patie 
| a S wit ft sac r 
S| ed at me dreamil oe it 
| \ ( | I knov icrin to vield n 
] 5 lt | whom he | s better tl 
kK Ne I t I ) d 
e back | . I | yu ki that t 
lt , | Pras 
Bs } a h ler Cro} rply upon hi 

d fore | t n b ( it. I ky Ri 

rn it | KnOoV elf 
peal of pplu r closed he [here e the batt 

d 1 held, the | xrhts, the glam 
! t i | \ | ( rT he Lhe W i 
ved nd at he of his de Was tl Ck £ 
in ( rn ti d 1 uid ft e | h t} 
t i I ( tt i| 1 it | ve 
inked h 4 | [ had tl thought 
l to] l i t there was noth- 
1 li then to consider but dut F 
Now duty has ended.” She looked at 
RR ° memory meé ‘Is it through silly pride I tell 
ve tri Y id this 
: ] nothing [ exc 1imed ‘| Set 
‘Eh? lragre I ( her He wasn’t for you; he—h didn’t meet 
You do me great r—but think \ intellectually, or-—or—” I stopped 

( mistake.’ abruptly. ‘*Do you know, I t on, 

r a full minute eve met eve, and “I feel like cheering?” 
knows what hidden messages of ‘Like cheering?’ She looked at m 

sht and feeling were conveyed! ind then something in my eyes made 

Was | mistake [There were her turn away, flushing vividly, but 
tl ft signihcance in his voice smiling, too. 

d het ice, equally surcharged, And I knew, knew as though the in- 
low firm, “I am quite sure formation were written on the blue skies 
ere, Rex in faming gold, that some time, I didn’t 

r a moment there was silence. know just when, but some time, the day 
Dodo’s laughter rang clear, laugh- would come when I would tell her why 

vibrant with relief and with emotions I felt like cheering—and that she would 
deepel wish to hear. 
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 @ Germany when taunted 

rr - * with he record his 
yart has made in the 

hve ve \ | r time before ne 
| 1 sé 
r*ht have added; also, hguratively, a 
dista > "The war has been to the 
rld a series of disillusions, but none 


: ] 
intul meal 


Oo ti nwhnen we i\ tha iil the nne 
fessions of the German Socialists in 
ror pe e and niversal brotherhood 
solub! t the mere touch of the 
iperial scept waving to wal 
Indeed, in this case the reality, which 


st of us have not yet fully grasped, 1s 
WO! ° When did the Wal 

\pril, 1913; not August, 1914, as the 

ress alw vs has it Phe re il declaration 


by the German Reichs- 


begin? 


~ War was made 
is | 
tage when i1t struck observing urope 
} 1 } 1 : 
imb and chill by passing an extraor- 
nary war credit of $250, : ; and 
to that act of belligerency in a time of 


| 


rofound peact 


| the Socialists in the 
) 


\ ichstag gave practi ically the i support. 
\ll men in the world accustomed to 


make upon the day’s news an intelli- 
gent diagnosis must have gasped and 
stared at this portent. U1 np, 9 rmany 


( 


} 


leliberately planned now to bring down 
mankind the war her armament 
ad silently threatened these many years, 


ipon 


there was no good reason for this pé rilous 


In the 


incomprehensible 


t 


none appt ared 
Yet the Social- 

that was che 
August Be be l, 
ablest and most 
criticism 


iber-rattling; certainly 
he state of Europe 

ts seemed to be for it; 

fact. 


hen still active, was the 


famous of their leaders, and 
from many lands seemed to goad him 
int a defense. It was of a nature to 


ill the last 
T, Vo reasons he gave fi I the 


hope in any friend of peace. 
Reichstag’s 


list Alignment 
SSZELL 
that President Poin- 


had been but newly 
war-like 


One was 
. who! 


elected, was a and dangerous 


man and no one could tell to what 
lengths he —e vo. Lhe other was that 
in the Balka vars the lurks, taught by 


German office rs, had been beaten by the 
Serbians, taught by French. The judi- 
cious might grieve indeed when they 
came upon such an offering from such a 


able to read might 
h: ind. 

had long looked upon the 
one of its safe- 
had been told that even if 
ould command to battle 
jot of 


pic tures were 


source, and anybody 


see that war was close at 


The world 
German Socialists as 
guards. It 
the Wat 
the Socialists not 
their faith, and affecting 
drawn of the typical German Socialist 
fol ling his arms and allowing himself to 
be Ss hot rathe! than obe \ his Kaiser and 
vO forth to snoot his brother proletari 

illite ns was the strength of 


all opposed 


Lord sh 


aol abate one 


ans. Four m 
the German Socialist party; 
to Wal and r¢ idy 


it. H 


to refuse to engage in 
flow then could Germany ever break 

« ¥ 1 . a . 
the peace? Let her drill her great armies 


as she might list, delight her rulers with 


her far-famed autumn maneuvers, and 
make the welkin and other things ring 
about the Mailed Fist. The Social 


Democrats were the sufficient answer to 
all that. 

\nd appeared to our dazed 
senses that this belief must be 
dered as but fantasy. Now 1 app ared 
that when a band of jingoes went to 
and fro beating the war drum the So- 
cialists were as much entranced with the 

school-boy of them all. 
the \ sand-blind to 


now it 
surren- 


rub-a-dub as a1 


Either sO OI were 


what other men could see very plainly, 
even men farther from the stage and not 
directly concerned in the play there. 


Many good men in Switzerland, for in- 
stance, knew perfectly well what 
going on. They did not need an apos- 


Was 
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t lation t iderstand that 1 
t 1O { l pt \ I 
< t of tM pe t 
) Ihe | 
| ) it a ed 
< OTLa p I 
h t ‘ I rlook 
I nist V prot bly 
I { I nincant even ol 
logut a Swi in- 
1e radical members of the French 
Cha er ot De ( nd of the German 
Reichstag d ad ced lib- 
( t ri¢ Decl for < Trien V5 
il ( rel hat the might 
n rOr ¢ n tion 1 a\ rt 
t| i torn [t kindly and 
mig nha bee S viceabie th nt, 
but it came to nothing t nly one 
reason that the Sv had overlooked. 
Lhe, believed that radi i every here 
wert posed to war and ready to take 
an teps to prevent it In this tl 
seemed to have made no error about the 
Ky h radicals, who came to Berne in 
i t\ ind eeme DU too glad to 
come. But when they arrived they found 
they ! id oni nemsel ve t talk tX he 
German radicals largely failed to re- 
; 
I i t nd still 
t chi t n ti t { S¢ 
oT i T t (sf T l 5 i t Ww ¢ ic 
tl ! iu] ta wicked, designing 
G Tl i rn A n tn had pla cA 
a eau ful nd } ld-like ial h. l | 
iggestion that the skilful Bebel and the 
adroit Scheidemann not once suspected 
war to mean war, could never appeal 
powerfully, [ should imagine, to the 
dult mind; but, anyway, the story of 
the collapse of the Bern ‘ontferen¢ 


ought to give it its quietu Yet itis onl 
j neidents that will never ht 
that the Socialists did 


re doing. | 
the summer of 1913 in France, Germany, 
and Austria, and the 


flying so plainly that 


not know wh if the Vy we spent 
storm signals were 
the eve of 
an alien could hardly mistake 
them. A large part of the German press, 
flagrantly led by the journals that sup- 
ported the Pan-Germanic League, was 


even 


VISITOI 


engaged in trying to arouse in the Ger- 
a virulent hatred of France. 
The thing was as open as day; the cam- 
paign was deliberate and unmistakable; 


man people 
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ind 1\ I tl it read at il] suld not 
' 

\ part of this vicious effort was a seri 
of tantastic tal of outrage, insult, and 
injury alleged to hav been suffered b 
Germa that ventured unattended 
Frencl It was to be noted 
that i tne vent were Stag | } 
French towns along the eastern part of 
the frontier, a fact that I have su 


likely to have been acci- 
dental. \nother circumstance that 
uck the least attentive 
ugh the pr lescribed 
ug Cii¢ ] ess Gescridec 
events certainly calling for action by the 
Government of the victim, Berlin turned 
not 1 any oft thes« 


po idered as not 


might have st 


was that, altl 


1 hand matters. 


ful of the 


: I 
{he most famous and success 


narrati\ was the weird tale of Hans 
Mull [his wa said t be a poo! 
enlisted in the French 


rion and merely because of his 


German bov wh 


} | 
nationality was horribly tortured and 
) ] ~- : m . } 
maltreated until if last he nhac been 
beaten into a dying condition and left to 
} 1 


rot ipon the ire-eating part 
of the Gr rman press dv el 
with infinite detail; one, | remem 
going to the length of a picture of th 
body of poor H ins abandoned to the 
vultures. A furious demand went up for 
an official apology | 


paration trom 
among the 


ry ana re 
France. The wilde journals 
were all for 
that France d 


the German ambassad« 


an ultimatum from Germa! 
band her Foreign Leg 
to ask for his 
passports within twenty-four hours if 
the demand not complied with 
This, of course, would be equivalent to 
a declaration of war. 

hen the whole story was raked to 
; competent authority and 
show nto be a web of false hood 5 ‘T he Fe 
had been no Hans Miller in the Foreign 
Legion; no member of it, whether Ger- 
man or other, had been perse cuted or 
abused; none had been left dying on the 
Journalism has not known 
balder inventions or more wicked; the 
whole thing must have been the work of 
wholly depraved minds, for it might 
easily have brought about a war. 

All the other stories in this category 
made a similar record. It was proved by 
patient investigation that no German 
woman had been persecuted at Luné- 
ville; that no German traveler had been 


were 


and fro by 





, 
aesert. 
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Verdun; that no German 


beaten at 
traveling salesmen 


1 1 1 
nad peen mobbed at 


Nancy. Yet the fire-eating press ignored 
al! these demonstrations and continu ed 
t print and rerer to ne oatnaiie as if 
the were things veritable and estab- 
lished What wa till more alarming 
was the course of the Socialist journals. 


It was to have been expected, most as- 
suredly, that they at least would per- 
ceive the danger of such incendiarv ut- 
terances and Strive to counteract them. 


] } ¢ % 
I was unable to discover that any of 


them did SO, OI that Socialists as indi- 
viduals were interesting themselves on 
the side of sanity and safety, even after 
the jingo fabrications had been stripped 
bar« and riddled. 

hese were ugly signs, and, coupled 
with the incessant beating of the tocsin 
by the League, might well fill with dis- 
may and forebodings every friend of 
peace. The attitude of the Socialists 
and their press seemed so ani 
that when I returned home I addressed 
to one of the most distinguished and 
fair-minded of the German Socialists a 
series of inquiries on the subject. With 
the prolegomena appropriate to his posi- 
tion, | asked him to explain, if he would 
2 vod, the course of the Socialists 
in the Reichstag; why they had refused 
or negt ted to attend the Berne con- 
fer e; why she had made no effort 
to combat the war-drum campaign of the 
League press; ae the Socialist journals 
had not printed the truth about the 
Hans Miller fabrication; why they had 
not overwhelmed the war-makers with 
the facts about the Lunéville story and 
other fictions of the kind; why the mani- 
fest alarming situation created by 
these fables had not been denounced by 
the Socialist organizations. ‘These in- 
intimate 


| never 


quiries were sent through an 
friend of the Socialist leader. 
received a reply. 

When the war broke out the civilized 
world was amazed at the spectacle offered 
by the German Soci: renin ‘arde nt in the 
support of their Government in a wanton 
and wicked assault upon a small coun- 
try then at peace with Germany. Noth- 
ing more repugnant to the announced 
principles of Socialism could be imagined 
than the brigandage Germany practised 
upon Belgium; and German Socialists 
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not only acquiesced in it, they took a 
hand in it. Instead of the beautiful 
martyrdom in the cause of peace and 


1 } j 
erhood that we had bi n promised, 
: 
ly 


brot 
German Socialists, a ipparent 
seized arms and went forth to 
shoot their Socialist 


cood-will, 
comrades of Bel- 
cium and France Not all of them did 
this, of course; we are not to forget the 
example of Liebknecht and his handful 
of followers; but 
can de al only with averages, and no one 
can pretend that the average German 
Socialist showed any more hostility to 
the war than the veriest Junk if 

some of the m attempte d tot ike shel- 


ter 1n an ingenious but unsubstantial 
drove 


In tnese cases ec We rid 


plea that an inexorable necessit 
them to the firing-line. Civilization, 
th uid, was in danger from Russian 
barbarism. Germany was about to be 
overrun by R issian hor (german 
kult r, the real lope of tne world, was 
Russia, envious 
j 


of German success, prosperity, and su- 


in peril of annihilation 


pe rior Inte llige nce, was about to desce nd 
with its vast, ignorant millions upon a 
yr te less Fatherland. Under these 
conditions their duty was to fight. The 
cause of Socialism, as of the world’s in- 
tellectual welfare, demanded that the 
invasion be stopped; that the Russians, 
with boots uplifted to 
light, should be 


standing now 
trample out this benign 
driv n back. 

So t drive them back and rescue 
kultur from the threatened destruction 
by the savage north, Germany marched 
due south, invaded Belgium, and made 
its historic lunge at Paris. It never 
seeme d to occur to these acute reasoners 
that the world would remain uncon- 
vinced of their innocence when it looked 
upon this performance. The horrors of 
Aerschot and Herve seemed to outsiders 
an extremely faulty answer to the al- 
leged threat of Russia. Moreover, to 
those that knew the inside of the Euro- 
pean game the excuse seemed from the 
first no better than a grim jest. What- 
ever the two Governments might pre- 
tend for gallery effect, the real Russia 
and the real Germany were always one 
in sympathy; the Kaiser was always the 
Czar’s dearest friend. The negotiations 
for a separate peace, cut short by the 
Russian Revolution, were the expression 


ow eee here nnean 


"OP & 
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of the actual sentiments of two sover- 
eigns far too much interested in uphold- 


Ing the monarcht al principle to be 
ae 9 


committed to the “crushing” of any of 
its powerful exponents. It was not the 
Russian hordes that the Kaiser feared; 
it is the rising ti le of de mocracy 1n the 


rid, threatening to put out of business 


the last of the king 

But, aside from all this, something oc- 
( 1 two and half vears later that 
ca d this plea of the German Socialists 
{ ppear both foolish and dishonest. 


When the Russian peopl 
of the blight of autocracy, and founded 
the Russian democracy the first and 1m- 
perative duty of the German Socialists, 
if they were sincere, was to hail the new 


arose, threw 


oO! let wit I oOIcing ind absolutely to 


ref to fight against it. For this there 
were una sailable reasons, Phe Russian 


political up- 
and more; it Was a great Social- 
\lmost il] the Russian 
Revolutionists were Social they 
ade pted the Social red flag as the 
national ensign of new Russia, they or- 
ganized the first Socialist government in 
world. The German Socialists were 
ndemned out of their own: mouths. If 
civilization could be in any danger from 
ich Russians the whole Socialist theory 
as a menace. If the Socialist 
were right, then the German Socialists 


Revolution Was a great 
ass | 
triumph. 


sts; 


thy 


theory 


should be fighting on the side of new 
Russia, not against it. 

In truth the last ground had been cut 
from under them. ‘They had always 


professed ardent admiration for political 
democracy. Here was a people that had 
won out of tyranny to freedom, and the 
German Socialists now appeared in an 
effort to drive them back to servitude. 
Here was flying at last the red flag, the 

mbol of the Socialist faith, the colors 
of the international brotherhood. ‘The 
German Socialists had alw ays professe d 
the utmost devotion to that flag. They 
now appeared in the act of making war 
upon it, of tearing it down that it might 
be supplanted with the old flag of cap- 
Before a movement 
could endure mon- 
strous as this the world would have to 
all sense of the congruous and the 


italistic despotism. 
an inconsistency so 


lose 


just. 
The truth then appears that the Ger 
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man people, under the inspiration and 
example of their Government, had eaten 
of the insane root of world empire, and 
Socialism was no more of a protection 
against that poison than was Conserva- 
tism. A long period of success and unex- 
ampled development had turned the Ger- 
man head. The Day, toasted by twenty 
years of German ofhcers, had come at 
last; a wild, alluring dream of destiny to 
be fulfilled seized the minds of millions, 
Socialists and others. This is easy to 
understand, and easy also to adjust to 
the precepts of German heroes from 
Frederick the Great to Bismarck, but no 
human being can ever it with 
the cornerstone of Socialism or with 
the teachings of two generations of ad- 


mired Socialist sages, mostly of German 


reco;ns ile 


birth. The great idea of the extreme, 
doctrinaire or Marxian Socialists was 
always that the members of the pro- 


letariat of all lands owed allegiance and 
loyalty to their class above any country 
or “capitalistic” form of government. 
“Workers of the world, unite!” was their 
incessant slogan. Be loyal to your 
class. The y pre ached what ther alled 
the class war while they eX- 
horted against all other kinds of war- 
fare. Whatever the plea might be, all 
wars between nations were made by 
and for the sole benefit of the exploiting 
or capitalist class. Fight everywhere 
against that class and for your own; 
do not think of fighting for your country. 
It means nothing to you; your class 
means everything. 

But now it was demonstrated that the 
first time this doctrine was put to the 
test, the first time the issue was re« 
raised whether Socialists should gO with 
their country or go with their class, they 
forgot all about both class and revered 
doctrine and went with their country. 
And these were the Socialists of whom, 
in accordance with their pretensions, the 
most had been expected! If the doctrine 
of class loyalty would not work with 
them would it work at all? Was it not 
sufficiently for this age and 
probably for ages to come, as no more 
than an agreeable dream? Men had 
not, after all, been remade; the pon- 
derous volumes of Das Kapital had not 
changed their essential impulses. The 
old instinct of loyalty to the soil whereon 


solemnly 


1 
aliy 


shown, 
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one was born could not with a few ele 
gant phrases be eliminated from the 
human heart. It must be so, for if any 


’ 1 13} } ] ] 
Socialists could be thought to be emanc1 


p ted from the national c feeling and 
at the same time sophisticated about the 
adroit manipulation oi that eling It 
\ urely the German Socialists, who 
lad the ivantage of so much practical 
experience, who had been so long suc- 
cesstul in the political field. \nd vet 
what they called the 


; 


press of their country, and the worst 
part of that press, had but to call to 
them with so faked-up stories of in- 


sult and some cheap appeals to patriot 
ism and they turned (¢ vinists like the 
rest! 

I am not, however, interested in in 


dicting the German ialists, but in 


trying to estimate what 
of all this ipon the Si 
of the world. 
1Z “d pal 
inated by Germans and German inflt 

That kind of domination will 
T ] ee = 

in tne oid days 


1 to bring to 


ill be the effect 
cialist movement 
1e war the organ- 
of that movement was dom- 


] 
I 


Before t 


ence. 
never be possible again. 
the German Socialists use 
the triennial International ialist Con- 
gress a spirit of prideful arrogance that 
other delegates often tour extremely 
indigestible. The Germans usuall 
plain, and without excessive s 


made 
vity, their 
as that of 
tion in the 
f the number 
of Socialist votes cast at the last preced- 


view of the movement, which v 
proprietorship. Represent 
Congress is on the basis 


ing national election. This gave to the 
German Socialists, who had cast all these 
millions of votes and won a 
in the Reichstag, a great numeri 
vantage and the authority 

Another reason for their masterful 
attitude was their impression that 
Socialism was a product of the Father- 
land, a thing “made in Germany,” like 
a brand of cutlery or half hose. Karl 
Marx was a German Jew; most of the 
eminent writers on Socialism had been 
Germans; the rest of the Socialist world 
was peopled with novices and persons in 
pupilage who it was quite preposterous 
to think were capable of any real ac- 
quaintance with the arcana of the 
science. The Germans at the Congress 
usually had their way about everything. 
In view of the facts mentioned in the 


these seats 
al ad- 


Success. 
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that 
continues to be any 


foreg ing pages it 1S clear enou r} 
hereafter, if ther 
organized international movement, the) 
will be in a very different 


reg ird to it 


position in 


This is to say nothing of another and 
obvious influence that will be at work 
to quiet them, provided, as before, ther 
1S ny such org aniZation as we used 


to know. The easy supposition is in 


. , 
some quarters that when the war is 
ll tl} ino anit it I} | 
over all tne existing animositie WI { 
as if they had never been, and del gates 


from all nations will meet together in 
may be right, 
but an incredulous wot will have to 
about it. Moreover, while 
there may be English Socialists that will 
take the chance of sitting at an Inter- 
national Congress by the side of a man 
that pointed a rifle at the heart of Edith 
Cavell, and French Socialists wil ing to 
go cheek by jowl with apologists for 
what happened at Senlis and Lille, some- 
thing else is to be reckoned with, and 
that 1s the feelings of the rank and fle 
of the workers in England and | 

What the rank and fle of English 
workers think about a show of tender 
' Germany 


oblivious harmony. This 


} 


be shown 


rance, 


{ 


amity and warm regard for 


they have made fairly well known, and 
the chance is small that their views will 
change much in this generation; Ger- 
man air raiders and submarines have 
attended to all that. But the most 


important phase of the matter still re- 
mains. Socialism’s advance (outside of 
International Congresses) is supposed to 
be through the conversion of the prole- 
tariat. The small chance it will have 
with the English proletariat if English 
Socialists meet on terms of cordiality 
with the men that killed Captain Fryatt, 
let us say, while the German Socialists 
continue their ardent support of German 
autocracy, is apparent. We are to re- 
member that almost every other nation 
that has been at war with Germany has 
cases like that of Captain Fryatt. It is 
contrary to human nature that these 
things should be wiped in an instant and 


as with a sponge from the memories of 


men. 

No International Socialist Congress 
has been held since Copenhagen, 1910. 
One was due at Vienna, in 1913, but the 
Viennese, because of local difficulties, 


| 
| 


rick 
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asked for a year’s postponeme nt,andthen 
the war broke out days before the 
Congress was to assemble. It 1s planned 

call a C may 


a tev 


ongress aS SOON as peace 


t 
be declared. Delegates, no doubt, will 
be sent from many countries, but the 
hope that the division in the movement 
can ic healed or the old conditions 
restored is manifestly a dream. 

It is not alone that men do not so 
readily forget, nor that in the supreme 


crisis of the movement the German 
Socialists turned against the faith they 
had eml these dividing 

has revealed two ir- 
Socialist 


race L. Besides 


influences the war 
; : 
reconcilable conceptions of 


| 
theory and 


activities. 

| think something of the kind 
indicated before the war; at the 
Stuttgart Congress of 1907, for instance, 
in the sharp clash between the Germans 
on one side and the French and Italians 
other. Heedful men might have 
seen even then that racial differences so 
vital would be likely to show with more 
emphasis On a greater 
French and Italians appe ared with an 
nception of Socialism; the 
wholly materialistic. 
‘| he se things will not cohere. The Ger- 
mans have always looked upon Socialism 
from the point of view of the stomach. 
It was athing to fill bellies, not to gratify 
of the race for freedom and 
Any view but 
was called by German 
authorities ‘“‘unscientific’” and sourly 
frowned upon. But this, of course, 
brings us once more against the old rock 
of national or racial instinct. Socialism 
can advance in the world only by 
hing the sup port at the polls of peop sles 
that have at least some measure of 
electoral freedom. Such people will not 
be won by what is inherently repugnant 
to them, and a theory of bald material- 
ism without a touch of the ideal will 
never appeal much to Frenchmen, Ital- 
Americans. There must be more 
involved than plenty of Wienerwurst. 
ason why Socialism has 
made so little progress in this country. 
It has been presented to the American 
uncouth German 


was 


even 


| 
on the 


— : Tl 
occasion. ne 


ide alist ic Cc 


Germans with one 


the vearnings 
intellectual expansion. 
the materialistic 


Ww in- 


1ans, O! 


[his is one re 


voter always in its 
garb, and he has not cared for it in that 
attire and never will. 


We are to remember, further, that the 
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war is exceedingly likely to bring about 
a great spiritual uprising in the world; 
if it does not, indeed, it will have been 
fought largely in vain. The ideal, which 
only real, will occupy a larger 
share of men’s thoughts than ever before. 
It is unlikely that the German Socialists 
will abandon a conception to which they 
have been so thoroughly committed and 
one so consonant with national instincts, 
but if they do not the greater part of 
the Socialist movement of the world will 
probably take its way without much 
regard to them, whether here or abroad 

The war has taught some other 
should have taught them, 1 
those capable of being instructed. One 
is that this world cannot be remade in a 
minute. There are now neither trum- 
pets nor soap-box orators, however ex- 
pert in vocalism, that can in an instant 
blow down the walls of Jeri cho. The 
New Day for which Socialists look will 
not arrive VM ith a b ound, but come as the 
product of evolution and changing con- 
ditions. To preach the in 1possib le view 
of the Socialist doctrine merely discredits 
what is sound. The generality of men ts 
much too sane to believe that the 
American people, let us say, will arise of 
a morning, overturn the present business 
and social system and by noon have the 
co-operative commonwealth swinging 
harmoniously down the ringing grooves 
of time. These things do not hap ypen. 
In former days when one had a glimpse 
of this truth the custom was to assure 
him that the neha was good because by 
demanding a great deal we achieved 
part. “‘By demanding revolution we get 
reform,” Keir Hardie was wont to say. 
It does not now appear so. In this coun- 
try, at least, by talking mirage you 
merely waste time. 

The war has shown that neither this 
nor that other once favorite Socialist 
method of kicking everybody in the face 
is the best way. Americans will not 
rapturously welcome the idea that they 
must quarrel with every man that owns 
more than one shirt. If they go into the 
subject at all, they are usually too wise 
to believe that all men that have money 
are thieves and all that have not are 
angels. They will freely admit that the 
existing system works great injustice 
but they do 
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and ought to be changed, 
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not see how it is to be changed by per- 
sonal abuse of its supposed beneficiaries, 
who are also oftentimes its victims. 
Heretofore we have had in the United 
States this most singular condition of a 
larger Socialist sentiment than exists in 
any other country and a mallet repre- 
sentation of it in the recognized Socialist 
movement. With the essentials of So- 
cialism almost everybody in the United 
otates, aside from oul near-aristocrats, 
is in sympathy. The charge involved 
iV not - designated to them by any 
Socialist label, but they are of its faith 


ssarsiiailiiad. Most men that accepted 
the idea shied from any connection with 
the Socialist organization because in its 
methods and make-up it seemed alien 


fanatical, and unworkable on this soil. 
You can never get very far in this coun- 
try with a political party whose mem- 


bers call one another ‘“‘comrade,” are 
bound by iron-clad regulations to sur- 
render their judgment at the polls to a 


committee of gentlemen with unpro- 
nounceable names and a tangled dialect, 
ind observe a sign-manual after the 
manner of a secret society. The Amer- 
ican voter does not understand these 
things, never will, and does not care to. 

Hitherto the organized Socialist move- 
ment in the United States has been 
German made and adjusted to the Ger- 
man psychology. The war made the 
fnal showing of this fact when it re- 
vealed a majority of the American 
Socialist party as preferring the cause of 
Germany to the survival of Socialism in 
Russia. Like their eminent leader, they 
were Germans before they were Social- 
ists—or anything else. It would be 
absurd ‘to suppose that Americans, aware 
of the American psychology and Amer- 
ican conditions, could work again with 
an element whose loyalty to the country 
of their origin went beyond all loyalty to 
the country they had sworn to support 
as much as it went beyond their devo 
tion to Socialist principles. The Inter- 
national Socialist organiz: ition will be 
steered whither the men in charge of it 
it wili no wie r express the 
When we remem- 


may direct; 
Socialist movement. 
ber that two months of the war moved 
Great Britain farther and faster to 
Socialism than forty years of argument 
and disquisition had moved it, the utility 
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of the old device of trying to convert 
the converted doesn’t seem impressive. 
Great changes are impending when the 
war shall end, the greatest the world has 
known and the most valuable to its 
peace and happiness, but the organized 
efforts of theorists and long-distance 
disputants will probably have little to 
do with these transformations. 

Here in the United States the Socialist 
machine takes on some temporary bulk 
and makes some additional noise because 
of passing sympathy with it from ex- 
treme pro-Germans and from pacifists 
in whom the faculty of co-ordination is 
lacking; but the se are but spasmodic 
manifestations and without significance. 
Probably few of the pro-Germans, 
brewers, and afflicted pacitsts that have 
joined themselves this last year to the 
Americ: in Soci: ilist as h: ive the le ast 
knowledge of or interest in the pe yr oe 
of Socialism; probably many of them 
would be horrib ly shocked at the slight- 
est likelihood of the success of those 
principles. German sympathies and 
paciism run mad have made strange 
bedfellows; also the pro-German feeling 
has driven many indoctrinated Social- 
ists far from the ancient moorings. A 
cardinal article of faith with these used 
to be that the Socialists wanted no votes 
except those of men convinced of the 
Socialist creed. It 1s, in fact, but an- 
other illustration of the rather discon- 
certing ee. with which I started. 
The old racial or nationalistic instinct 
is stronger than we h: id fondly believed. 
The wing of the Soci: ilist party that has 
taken a position against the Government 
in the war is chiefly of German or Jewish 
origin, and with many Jews the inborn 
feeling of hatred against Russia seems 
to be unconquerable even when the 
hideous old Russian autocracy has fallen 
before new-born democracy. 

In such conditions, a philosophical 
view of the future of Socialism in the 
United States is that it will be a progress 
in fact but not in name. Many of the 
fundamental things contended for by the 
Socialists will come now by evolution 
and changed conditions. The Utopia 
may still be far off, but by different 
designations the practical essence of the 
Socialistic doctrine cannot be averted. 
These changes will probably be with as 
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little reference to organizations as to him 
of the soap-box. If a party that in a 
time of war and national emergency 
deliberately sets itself against the coun- 
try and the Government could be much 
of a factor in the political field the Amer- 
ican voter would have to be remade, and 
the Socialist party of the United States 
sufficiently handicapped even 

its recent adventures in 


was 
be fore 
lovalty. 

[his country has 


dis- 


had no monopoly of 
the disillusion process. The same thing 
has been at work abroad. Even the 
German party is now hopelessly split. 
In Great Britain, H. M. Hyndman, the 
veteran and pioneer of the British So- 
cialist movement, for many years its 
ablest champion, has withdrawn from 
the regular organization and formed a 
new association similar in purpose to the 
Socialist \merica. In 


new union in 
Great Britain, as here, it was the war 
that precipitated the division. Mr. 


Hyndman and his friends took the posi- 
tion that the war had been forced upon 
the world by Germany, that the real 
between autocracy and de- 
mocracy, that if autocracy should win 
the very foundations of Socialist hope 
would be away, that without 
democracy Socialism would be impossi- 
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ble and unthinkable, and that as autoc- 
racy made the attack the duty of every 
Socialist was to give himself to democ- 
racy’s defense. The element in Great 
Britain that does not sympathize with 
him has made no good answer to these 
propositions. It seems to have cast out 
the Hyndman thesis merely on the gen- 
eral principle that war is to be opposed 
no matter how it comes about, for what 
ideal of freedom or defense it may be 
waged, or what may be the 
quences of victory on one side or the 
other. There are optimists, of course, 
that think this split may be healed, but 
the hope is probably baseless. 

t is also immaterial. In Great 
Britain as in America and some other 
countries the attempt to found a kind of 
Socialist sect, bitter of countenance and 
fanatical of creed, was always a failure 
and always would be. A wall of alien 
methods long blocked the progress of 
social reform. ‘The war has broken a 
way through it and indicated industrial 
democracy as a nearly attainable goal. 
Some persons, undoubtedly, will con- 
tinue to try to pass through the wall by 
butting at it, but this would seem to be 
an overrated pleasure and unattractive 
to men not so much interested in ortho- 
doxy as in results. 


conse- 


The Cup 


BY SARA TEASDALE 


CANNOT die who drink delight 
From the cup of the crescent moon, 
And hungrily, as men eat bread, 
Love the scented nights of June. 


The rest may die 


but is there not 


pome shining, strange escape for me, 
Who found in Beauty the bright wine 
Of immortality? 





De Vilmarte’s 


BY MARY II] 


» FZ HIPaQ HAT Hazelton’s friends 
+S called his second man- 

/ ner had for a mother 
\s. despair, and for a father 
@ irony, and for a god- 
= mother necessity. It 
pS GAR SL leaped into his mind 
+ 


full-grown, charged with the vitality of 


is bitterness. 

Success had alwavs been scratching at 
Hazelton’s door, and then hurrying past. 
(he world had always been saying to 
him, ‘‘ Very well, very well indeed; just 

little bit better and you shall have the 

ognition that should be yours.” 
Patrons came and almost bought pict- 
ires. He was accepted only to be hung 
badly that his singing color was lost 
in the skv-line. Critics would infuriate 
him by telling him-that he had almost 
mind you—painted the impossi- 
ble; that his painting was what they 
led ‘‘a little too blond.” 

How Hazelton hated that insincere 
phrase which meant nothing, for, as he 
xplained to Dumont the critic, as they 
at outside the Café de la Rotonde after 
their return from the Salon, Nature was 
blond—what else? He, Dumont, came 
from the Midi, didn’t he? Well, then, 
he knew what sunshine was! How could 
paint equal the color of a summer’s day, 
the sun shining on the flesh of a blond 
woman, a white dress against a white 
wall? Blond? Because he loved the 
vitality of light they wanted him to dip 
his brush in an ink-pot ? Dumont 
W yuld be pleased if he harked back to 
the gloom of the old Dutch school, or if 
he imitated the massed insincerities of 
Boecklen, Hazelton opined from the 
de pths of his scorn. 

Dumont poised himself for flight on 
the edge of his hard metal chair. He 
Was bored, but he had to admit that if 
ever Hazelton was justified in bitterness 
it was to-day when, atter a long search 
through the miles of canvases, he had 
finally discovered his two pictures hung 





Luck 


{TON VORSE 


in such a position as to be as effective as 
two white spots He escaped, leaving 


Hazelton hunched over the table, his 


forceful, pugnacious, red countenance 
contrasting oddly with the subtle anemia 
of his absinthe. He was followed by 


Hazelton’s choleric shouts, which  in- 
formed him that he, Hazelton, could 
paint with mud for a medium if he chose. 

His profession of art critic had accus- 
tomed Dumont to the difficulties of the 
artistic temperament, and he thought no 
more of Hazelton until he ran into him 
some ten days later. ‘There was malice in 
Hazelton’s small, brilliant eyes, and an air 
of suppressed triumph in his muscular, 
deep-chested figure. His face was red, 
partly from living out of doors and part- 
ly from drink. He rolled as he walked, 
not quite like a bear and not quite like 
a seafaring man—a vigorous, pugnacious 
person whose vehement greeting made 
Dumont apprehensive until he glanced 
at Hazelton’s hands, which were reas- 
suringly small. 

“Well,” he said, “‘you remember our 
conversation? It was the parent, my 
dear Dumont, of dead-sea fruit of the 
most mature variety.” Hazelton con- 
sidered this a joke, and laughed at it 
with satisfaction. He was very much 
pleased with himself. 

Dumont went with Hazelton to his 
studio. On Hazelton’s easel was a pict- 
ure of dark, wind-swe pt trees beate n by 
a storm. They silhouetted themselves 
against a sinister and menacing sky. [he 
thing was full of violence and fury, it 
was drenched with wet and blown with 
wind. 

**Who did this?” 
is magnificent!” 

‘You like it?” asked Hazelton, in 


credulously. And then he repeated him- 


‘You like it, 


asked Dumont. “It 


self, changing his accent, 
Dumont?” 

“Certainly I like it,’ Dumont an- 
swered, a trifle stiffly. ‘‘ There is vitality, 
form, color! Because you are not happy 
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unless you are in the midst of a sun- 
bath, at least permit others to vary 
their moods.” 

At this Hazelton burst into loud 
laughter. 

“You amuse yourself,’ Dumont ob- 
served, but Hazelton continued to laugh 
uproariously, shaking his wide shoulders. 

‘Do you know the name of that 


picture? The name of that picture is 
‘La Guigne Noire’—l a. it from 
the de pths of my bad luck 

“Hein?” said Dumont. “ You painted 


that siceune?” 

“This picture—if you call it that—I 
painted.” 

‘T call it a picture,” Dumont asserted, 
dryly. 

‘| call it a practical joke,” said Hazel- 
ton. ‘One does not paint pictures with 
the tongue in one’s cheek. I know how 
one paints pictures.” 

“How one paints pictures makes no 
difference,”” Dumont replied, impatient- 
ly. “‘Who cares if you had your tongue 
in your cheek? You had your brush 
in your hand. The result is that 
which matters. This work has complete- 
ness.” 

Hazelton slapped his thigh with a 
mighty blow. ‘Mon Dieu!’ he cried. 
“If this fools you, there are others it will 
fool as well—and I need the money! 
And from that bubbling artesian well 
from which this sprang I can see a 
million others like it—like it, but not 


like it. Hein » mo? 1eUx? Come, come, 
my child, to “+ pe s, who will sell it 
for me. The day of glory has arrived!” 


\ sardonic malice sparkled on Hazel- 
ton’s ugly face, and his nose, which 
jutted out with a sudden truculency, was 
reddet than ever. He took the picture 
up and danced solemnly around the 
studio. 

It was in this indecorous fashion, to 
the echo of Hazelton’s bitter laughter, 
that his second manner was born, and 
that he achieved his first success, for his 
second manner was approved by the 
public. 

Three years went past. Hazelton was 
medaled. He was well hung now, he 
sold mode rately, but he never sold the 
work which he respected. At last his 
constant failure with what he called 
“his own pictures’ had made him so 





sensitive that he no longer exposed 
them. 

Hazelton’s position was that of the 
parent in the old-fashioned fairy tale 
who had two children, one beautiful and 
dark-haired, whom he despised and ill- 
treated and made work that the child 
of light might thrive. That, in his good- 
empered moments, was how he ex- 
plained the matter to his friends. 

Dumont explained to Hazelton that 
he had two personalities and that he had 
no cause to be ashamed of this second 
and subjective one, even though he had 
discovered it by chance and in a moment 


ot mocke FY. 


“You have an artistic inte grity that is 
proof even against yourself,’ was his 
analysis. 

The insistence of the public and 
Dumont, in whose critical judgment he 
had believed, gave him something like 
respect for his foster-child. His belief 
in his judgment was subtly undermined. 

“*T shall leave you,” he told Dumont. 
‘I shall secrete myself in the country 
undefiled by the artist’s paint-brush 
and there I will paint a chef d’euvre en- 
titled ‘Le Mal du Ventre.’ On its pro- 
ceeds I will return to my blond.” 

While engaged on this work, which 
later became Hazelton’s most successful 
picture, Hazelton meg Raoul de Vil- 
marte. This young man was a_ poo! 
painter, but a delightful companion, and 
he endeared himself to Hazelton at once 
by his naive enthusiasm for Hazelton’s 
former pictures. 

“What grace they had—what beauty 

-what light! What an extraordinary 
irony that you should throw away a gift 
that I should so have cherished!” he 
exclaimed. 

His words were to Hazelton like rain 
to a dying plant. He stopped work on 
“Le Mal du Ventre,” and began to 
paint to “suit himself” again. He had a 
childish delight in surprising De Vil- 
marte with his new picture. 

“Why, why,” cried his new friend, 
“do you permit yourself to bury this 
supreme talent? No one has painted 
sunlight as well! Compared with this, 
darkness enshrouds the canvases of all 
other masters! Why do you not claim 
your position as the apostle of light?” 

Hazelton explained that critics and 
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the public had forced these canvases 
into obscurity. 

“Another name signed to them—a 
Frenchman preferably—and we might 
hear a different story,” he added. 

A sudden idea came to De Vilmarte. 
“Listen!” he said. “T have exposed 
nothing for two years. Indeed, I have 
been doubtful as to whether | should 
expose again. I know well enough that 
were my family unknown and were not 
certain members of the jury my masters, 
and others friends of my family, I might 
never have been accepted at all—it has 
been a sensitive point with me. Un- 
fortunately, my mother and my friends 
believe me to be a genius 

*“Well?”’ said Hazelton, seeing some 
plan moving darkly through De Vil- 
marte’s talk. 

“Well,” said De Vilmarte, slowly, 
“we might play a joke upon the critics 
of France. There is a gap between this 
and my work—immeasurable—one | 
could never bridge—and yet it is plausi- 
ble—” He glanced from a sketch of his 
he was carrying to Hazelton’s picture. 

Hazelton looked from one to the other. 
Compared, a gulf was there, fixed, un- 
bridgable, and yet He twisted his 
small, nervous hands together. Malice 
sparkled from his eyes. 

“It zs plausible!’ he agreed. He held 
out his hand. A sparkle of his malice 
gleamed in De Vilmarte’s pale eyes. 
They said no more. They shook hands. 
Later it seemed to Hazelton the ulti- 
mate irony that they should have en- 
tered into their sinister alliance with 
levity. 

[he second phase of the joke seemed 
as little menacing. You can imagine the 
three of them outside the Rotonde, 
Hazelton and De Vilmarte listening to 
Dumont’s praise of De Vilmarte’s pict- 
ure. You can enter into the feelings of 
cynicism, of disillusion, that filled the 
hearts of the two farceurs. De Vil- 
marte’s picture had been accepted, hung 
well, then medaled. The critics had 
acclaimed him! 

They sat there delicately baiting Du- 
mont, bound together by the knowledge 
that they had against the world—tor 
they, and they alone, knew the stuff of 
which fame is made. They were in the 
position of the pessimist who has proof 


of his pessimism. No one really believes 
the world as bad as he pretends, and 
here De Vilmarte and Hazelton had 
proof of their most ignoble suspicions; 
here was the corroding knowledge that 
Raoul’s position and popularity could 
achieve the recognition denied to an 
unknown man. He was French, and on 
the inside, and Hazelton was a foreigner 
and on the outside. 

“Well,” said Raoul, when Dumont 
had left them, “‘we have a fine gaffe to 
spring on them, fein? It’s going to cost 
me something. My mother is charmed 

she will take it rather badly, I am 
afraid.” 

“Well, why should she take it?” 
asked Hazelton, after a pause. ‘“‘Why 
should we share our joke with all the 
world?” 

“You mean?” asked Raoul. 

It was then that the voice of fate 
spoke through Hazelton. 

“You can have the picture,” he said, 
jerking his big head impatiently. 

“Do vou mean that | can have it—to 
keep?” 

“Have it if you like. Money and 
what money buys is all I want from now 
on,” said Hazelton, and he shook his 
shoulders grossly and sensually while his 
nervous hands, the hands whose work 
the picture was, twisted themselves as 
though in agonized protest. 

Hazelton went back to his studio and 
stood before his blond pictures, the chil- 
dren of his heart. It was already eve- 
ning, but they shone out in the dim 
light. He was a little tipsy. 

**So,” he said to them—‘‘so all these 
years you have deceived me, as many 
a man has been deceived before by his 
beloved. Your flaunting smiles made 
me think you were what you are not. 
Dumont was right—my foster-child 1s 
better than you, for she made her way 
alone and without favor. I tried to 
think I had painted the impossible. 
Light is beyond me. Why should | 
think I could paint light? I am a child 
of darkness and misfortune. I know 
who my beloved is. You shall no longer 
work to support your sister!” 

“What are you doing?” came his 
wife’s querulous voice. ‘Talking and 
mumbling to yourself before your pictures 
in the dark? Are you drunk again?” 
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Some months passed before De Vil- 
marte and Hazelton Chey 
ran into each other on the corner of the 
Boulevard Raspail Boulevard 
du \Montparnass 

‘Hey! What ire you 
from home?”’ ci ed Ha zelton 

** Looking for you.’ 

‘l was going to yot 


kn wledged 


met again 
and the 


doing so far 


Haze lton ac- 


other sct 


Ther stared at each utiniz- 
ingly, each measuring the other with 
dawning distrust ‘ ich waited. 

‘Let us go to the Rotonde,” Hazelton 
Sug pe ted 

[hey talked of other things, each 

uting for the other to begin. Hazelton 
had the most resistan¢ he had Hipped 
a penny as to whether he should go to 

De Vilmarte, but De Vilmarte had 
made his decision with anguish. It was 
he who finally said 

‘You know—about the matter of the 


picture—my mother is quite frantic 
about my success. She is failing 
“Toc!” cried Hazelton. ‘My 
wife has to go to the hospital.” 
Nothing to do, | know,” said De 
Vilmarte, looking away dithdently, “but 
for one’s mother—” 
‘But for one’s wife,’ Hazelton capped 
him, geniall *“An aged mother and a 


poo 


sick wife, aad 1 joke on the world shared 
between two friends What will a man 
not do for his sick wife and for his aged 
mother!’ 

\ little shiver of cold disgust ran ovet 
Raoul For the frst time he felt 


vague antipathy for Haz — his neck 
was so short and he rolled | o he ad 
a preposterous fashion. 
l-by, Hazelton’s swag- 
py Vilmarte’s averted eves betray- 
ing their guilty knowledge that they 
had bought and sold things that should 
not be for sale. 

Just how it came to be a settled affair 
Vilmarte nor Hazelton could 


us bi 
in such 
Phe \ 


rer, De 


said POO 


1 ithe I De 


have told. Now an exhil ition occurred 
for which De Vilmarte needed a _ pict- 
ure, Now Hazelton dogged by his need 
of money would come him. Hazel- 
ton’ wife was always ailing. Her 


be auty 
undermined by ill health and 
and he was one of 


and her disposition had been 
self-indul- 
those men 
and always 


gence, 


temperamentally in 
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on the edge of being sued dispos- 
S¢ ssed. 

But in Hazelton’s brain a fantastic 
and mad sense of rivalry grew. He had 
transferred his affection to his darker 


Vilmarte’s 
mind. De Vil- 
infuriated him. 
He felt that he must wring from the 
critics and the public the recognition 
that was his due so that this child of his, 
born of his irony and his despair, and 
that had been so faithful to him in spite 
of abuse, might be crowned. Just what 
had op Peg to both of them they 
realized after the opening of the Salon 
next year. 
‘Take 
De Vilmarte, 
vou better than 
will not have.” 


Every notice of De 
rankled in his 


rrowing 


mood. 
name 


marte’s vogue 


care,” Hazelton had warned 
“that they do not hang 


they do me. That | 
He had said it jokingly 


but while De Vilmarte’s exhibit was 
massed, and he had won the second 
medal, Hazelton’s was scattered, and he 
had but one picture on the line; worse 
still, the critics gave Hazelton formal 
praise while they acclaimed De Vil- 


marte as the most promising of the 

younger school of landscape-painters. 
De Vilmarte sought out Hazelton, 

full of a apology . He found 


sense of 


him gazing morosely into his glass of 
absinthe like one seeing unpleasant 
visions. 

ae 1S re ally too strong,” Raoul said. 


*T am sorry.” 

“Tt’s not your fault,” 
plied, listlessly ‘It’s p, 
though!” He did not look up, but he 
felt the shock that traveled through De 
Vilmarte’s we Il-knit body. ‘It’s got to 
stop!” he repe ate d. ‘It’s too strong, as 
you say.” 

here was a long silence, a silence full 
of gravity, full of despair, the silence of 
a man who has suddenly and unexpect- 
edly heard his death sentence, a silence 
duration De Vilmarte 

was. He had begun this as 
after his first agonized inde- 
cision, and now suddenly he not 
only his mother but himself involved, 
and the honor of his name. He waited 
for Hazelton to say something—any- 
thing, but Hazelton was chasing chime- 
ras in the depths of his pale drink. As 
usual, his was the greater. 
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Hazelton re- 


got to stop 


in whose saw his 
life as it 
a joke, 


Saw 


resistance 
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He sat hunched and red, his black hair 
framing his truculent face, unmindful of 
Raoul. 

“It has gone beyond a joke,” was 
what Raoul finally said. 

“That’s just it,” Hazelton agreed. 
“My God! Think how they have hung 
you—think how they have hung me. 
Where do | get off? Have I got to work 
for nothing all my life?” 

“The recognition—you know what 
that means—it means nothing!” cried 
Raoul. 

Hazelton did not answer. 

“But I can’t—confess now!’ Raoul’s 
anguish dragged it out of him. ‘I could 
afford to be a farceur—lI cannot afford to 
be a cheat.” 

Hazelton looked at him suddenly. 
Then he laughed. ‘“‘Ha! ha! The little 
birds!’ he said. ‘They stepped in the 
lime and they gummed up their little 
feet, didn’t they?” He lifted up his own 
small foot, w hich was well shod in Amer- 
ican shoes. “Poor little bird! Poor 
little gummed feet!’ He laughed im- 
moderately. 

Disgust and shame had their will with 
Raoul. 

Hazelton was enchanted with his own 
similes, and, unmindful of his friend’s 
mood, he placed his small hand next 
Raoul’s, which was nervous and brown, 
the hand of a horseman. 

“Can you see the handcuffs linking 

he chuckled. ‘Linked for Life’ 
or ‘The Critics’ Revenge.’ He laughed 
again, but there was bitterness in his 
mirth. ‘“‘We should have told before,” 
he muttered. ‘“‘I suppose it is too late 
now. I cannot blame you or myself, 
but, by God! I’m not going to paint for 
you all my days. Why should I? We 
had better stop it, you know.” He drank 
deeply. ‘‘Courage, my boy!” he cried, 
setting down his glass. “I will have the 
courage to starve my wife if you will 
have the courage to disappoint your 
mother.” 
They left it this way. 


When De Vilmarte again entered 
Hazelton’s studio, Hazelton barked at 
him ungraciously: “Ho! So you are 
back!” 

“Yes,” said Raoul, “I am back.” He 
stood leaning upon his cane, very ele- 





gant, very correct, a hint of austerity 
about him that vanished charmingly 
under the sunshine of his smile. 

Hazelton continued painting. “ Well,” 
he said, without turning around, ‘you 
have not come, I suppose, for the pleas- 
ure of my company; but let me tell you 
in advance that I have no time to do 
any painting for you. | am not your 
bonne a tout faire.” 

By Hazelton’s tone De Vilmarte real- 
ized that he was ready to capitulate; 
he wanted to be urge d, and he de sired to 
make it as disagreeable as he could be- 
cause he was not in a position to send 
De Vilmarte to the devil any more than 
De Vilmarte could follow his instinct 
and leave Hazelton to come crawling to 
him—for there was always the chance 
that Hazelton might be lucky and would 
not come crawling. 

‘It’s your mother again, I suppose,” 
said Hazelton, ungraciousiy. 

De Vilmarte grew white around his 
mouth; he grasped his cane until his 
hand was bloodless. ‘‘Some one un- 
fortun: itely told her that they were urg- 
ing me to have a priv ate exhibition, and 
her heart is set upon it. 

“There are a number of things upon 
which my wife’s heart is set,” Hazelton 
admitted after a pause, during which 
he painted with delicate deliberation and 
exquisite surety while, fascinated and 
full of envy, De Vilmarte watched the 
delicate hand that seemed to have an 
independent existence of its own that 
seemed to be the utterance of some other 
and different personality than that 
which was expressed in Hazelton’s body. 
He turned around suddenly, grinning at 
De Vilmarte. 

“How much are you going to pay for 
my soul this time?” he asked. 

They had never bargained before. 
In the midst of it Hazelton stopped and 
looked De Vilmarte over from top to 
toe. No detail of his charm and of his 
correctness escaped him. 

‘“How are you able to stand it?” he 
asked. “It must be hard on you, too.” 
The thought came to him as something 
new. 

“Oh,” said Raoul, with awful sar- 
casm, “you think it is hard on me?” 

“You must be fond of your mother,” 
said Hazelton. This time he had not 
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meant to be brutal, and he was sorry to 
see De Vilmarte wince, but he did not 
know to mend matters. ‘‘ How are 
we going to break through?” he 
“What end is there for us? I do it for 
my wife, whom I don’t love, poor wretch, 
but for whom I feel damned responsible; 
and you 


he vw 


said. 


ell your soul to please your 
mother. And do you get nothing for 
yourse¢ lf, I wondet He halt closed 
his little eyes, which glinted like jewels 
between his black lashes. ‘* Apprecia- 
tion ipplause must be ple isant. 
One can buy as much with stolen money 
as one can with money earned. 


and 


There ts only one way out—it 1s for one 
of us to die, or for one of them. ‘There is 
death in our little drama, / » mon 

It was the private exhibition that 
hxed De Vilmarte’s reputation as an 
artist. It also marked in his own mind 


And 


was complicated for 


the precariousness of his position. 
now the matter 
him because he fell in love with a young 
girl who cared for his talent as did his 
mother. those proud 
young daughters of France who had no 
interest in rich idle men. 
Keach word of het praist was anguish to 


She was one ot 


and young 


him The praise of the feualletons he 
could stand better, because some way 
they seemed to have nothing to do 
with him. It was the price which 


he paid willingly for his mother’s happi- 
ness 
He cared so much that he had tried 
not to care for her, and again his mother 
intervened. It was in every way a 
match, and his mother told him 
that she did not to die without 
a grandchild. ‘‘You have obligations 


said, ‘but 


suitable 
wish 


al i she 


to your Vour 
obligations to your race are above 
those 

She was now very feeble. His wed- 


ding and his next Sa picture filled het 


mind. She was haunted by the presenti- 
ment that she would not see the summet 
come to it close. 


So Raoul would hurry from her room 
to Hazelton to see how the picture was 
coming on. Hazelton was painting as 
he had never painted before. It seemed, 
indeed, as if he had a double personality, 
and as if each one of the se personalities 
Was trying to outstrip the other. As 
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happens sometimes to an artist, he had 
made a sudden leap ahead. No picture 
that he had painted had the depth or 
the beauty or the clear, owing color of 
this one. But he lagged along. It was 
as though the beauty of the picture 
which De Vilmarte was to sign tortured 
him, and he did not wish to finish it. 
He would stand before it, lost in the 
contemplation of its excellences like a 
devotee, refusing to paint. 

The picture Hazelton was painting for 
his own signature was dark and mag- 
nificent, but the picture which he was 
painting for De Vilmarte had a singu- 
lar radiance. It was as though at last 
Hazelton had painted the impossible; 
light shone from that picture. Yet it was 
not finished. Days passed, and Hazel- 
ton had not brought the picture further 
toward completion. 

One day when De Vilmarte came in 
he found Hazelton brooding before it. 


He had been drinking. ‘Tears were in 


his eyes. “It 1s too beautiful—too beau- 
tiful! Light 7s more beautiful than dark- 
ness. lhe taste for the black, the men- 


acing, is the decadent appreciation of a 
too sheltered world. [I cannot finish 
this picture for another to sign.” 

**No,”’ De Vilmarte soothed him, “of 
course not.” 


“Oh, my beautiful!’ cried Hazelton. 


addressing his picture. ‘I cannot fin- 
ish you! Come, De Vilmarte, we will 
drink.” 

De Vilmarte went with Hazelton. He 


watched over him as a mother over her 


child. He talked; he reasoned; he Sat 
quiet, white - lipped, while Hazelton 
would speculate as to what De Vilmarte 
got out of it. 

“You are, I think, like the victim of 
a drug,” he said, jeering at De Vilmarte, 
his brilliant agleam. That was 
truer than Hazelton knew. He could 
not stop. His mother, his fiancée, his 
friends, the critics, his world, expected a 
picture from him. He visualized them 
sometimes pushing him on to some doom 
of whose exact nature he was ignorant. 
Again it was to him as though they dug 
a dark channel in which his life had to 
flow. 

Meantime he had to nurse Hazelton’s 
sick spirit along. He would go with him 


eyes 


as he drank, stand by him in his studio, 
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urging him to paint. In this way they 
spent hideous davs togethe r. 

Hazelton developed a passion for 
torture. He was tortured himself. Al- 
cohol tortured him, his embittered na- 
ture tortured him. He loved to see De 
Vilmarte writhe. He was torn between 
his desire to finish the picture and the 
anguish which he felt at seeing it about 
to pass into another’s hands. There 
were days when its existence hung in 
the balance. 

“You see this pale tte-knife,’” he would 
tell De Vilmarte, ‘‘and this palette of 
dark paint? A twist, my friend, a@ little 
twist of the knife and a little splash, and 
where is this luminous radiance? Gone!” 
And he would watch De Vilmarte as 
he let his brush hover over the brilliant 
surtace. 

How it hurt Raou! he knew, because 
when he thought of destroying the pict- 
ure it was as though a knife were 
twisted in his own heart. 

One afternoon De Vilmarte nursed 
Hazelton from café to café, listening to 
his noble braggadocio. 

‘**Remember,” Hazelton urged Raoul, 
the wonderful Mongolian legend of the 
father and son who loved the same 
woman, and whom for their honor they 
threw over a cliff! That's the 1idea—the 
cliff! You shall throw our love over the 
clitf—vyou shall destroy the picture your- 
self. Come back with me!’ He was as 
though possessed. Full of apprehension, 
De Vilmarte followed him. 

They stood before the picture. It 
shone out as though indeed light came 
from it. Hazelton put the palette into 
De Vilmarte’s hand. 

“Now, my friend, go to it 
* Paint, De Vilmarte—paint in your own 
natural manner! A few strokes of the 
brush of the great master De Vilmarte, 
and color and light will vanish from it. 
Why not—why not? You suffer, too 
your face is drawn. You think I do not 
know how you hate me. I don’t need 
to look at you to know that. We always 
hate those who have power over Us. 
Paint—paint! If I can bear it, surely 
you can. Paint naturally, De Vilmarte! 
Paint into it your own meagerness and 
banality! Paint into my masterpiece 
the signature of your own defeat.” 

The afternoon was ebbing. It seemed 


he cried. 
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as though the room were full of silent 
people, all holding Raoul back his 
world, the critics, his fiancée, his mother. 
Besides, he had no right to destroy this 
beautiful thing to save his honor. 

“You are not yourself,” he said. 
“Aha! I know what you think of m 
Ha! De Vilmarte, but | am a master, a 
great painter. Paint, and betray your- 
self. Ha! sale : , you will not?) You 
are waiting to steal from me my final 

beautiful expression. You stand there 
How is it that you permit me to call the 
Vicomte de la Tour de Vilmarte names? 
Why do you not strike me?” 

“Oh, call me what you like,” Raoul 
cried. ‘Only finish the picture. There 
is very little more to do.”’ 

“T tell you what I shall call you,” 
Hazelton jeered at him. ‘‘I will call 
you nothing worse than Raoul—Ra-oul 
“a Ra O u i He meowed it like a 
tom-cat. ‘‘How can I be so vile when 
| paint like an angel, Ra Oo u | 
Ra—o—u—!"”’ 

Sweat stood on Raoul’s forehe ad. He 
stood quiet. [he picture was finished. 

“Siegen, my little Raoul, sign!’ cried 
Hazelton. And with murder in_ his 
heart, a bitter tide of dark and sluggish 
blood mounting, ever mounting, Raoul 
sizned and then fled into the lovely 
spring evening. 

“This is the end,” he thought. 
“ie Phe re shall be no more of this. Not for 
any one—not for any one, can I be so 
detled!”’ For he felt the mystic identity 
between himself and his mother—that 
he was flesh of her flesh, and that in 
some vicarious way she was being in- 
sulted through him. 

But it was not the end. It was with 
horror that Raoul learned that the pict- 
ure had been bought by the state, that 
he was to receive the Legion of Honor. 
His mother was wild with joy. 

“Now,” she cried, embracing him 
“now I can depart in peace.” She 
looked so fragile that it seemed as if 
indeed her spirit had lingered only for 
this jov. She looked at him narrowly. 
“But vou have been working too hard 
you look ill. A long rest is what you 
need.” 

‘A very long rest,” Raoul agreed. 
He left the house, and, as if it was a 
magnet, the great exhibition drew him 
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to it, and in front of his picture stood 
the thick, familiar figure of Hazelton, his 
nose jutting out truculently from his 
face, which was red and black like a 
He broke through his attitude 
of devoted contemplation to turn upon 
Raoul. 

‘Bought by the state!” he cried. “To 
be hung in the Luxembourg!” He 
pointed menacingly with his cane at 
De Vieni irte’s neat little signature. 
“Why, I ask, should I go to my grave 
unknown, poor, a pensioner of your 
bounty? Why should you be happy— 
feted? 

Che irony of being accused of happi- 
ness was too much for De Vilmarte. 
He laughed aloud. 

*“Wouldn’t it be better for you to be 
an honest man?” croaked Hazelton. 

“Only death can make an honest man 
of me,”’ answered De Vilmarte. 

‘My death could make an honest man 
of you,” Hazelton said slowly. It was 
as if he had read the dark and nameless 


poste F. 


secret that was lurking in the bottom of 


De Vilm: irte’s he art. 

For a moment they two seemed alone 
in all the earth, the only living beings. 
They stood alone, their secret in their 
hands. 

Then Hazelton’s lips began to move. 
“My God!” he said. “Bought by the 
state and hung in the Luxembourg! 
Bought by the state and hung in the 

ixembourg!”’ He repeated it as if 
trving to familiarize himself with some 
xplicable fact. ‘I will not have it!” 
he went on. “I 
I’m not bought by the 
go on!” 

Raoul looked at him with entreaty. 
Hazelton came up to the surface of con- 
and his eyes followed Raoul’s. 
\ very frail little old lady was being 
pushed in a wheel-chair near them 

ly mother,’’ Raoul whispered. 

‘Tl wish to meet her,” said Hazelton. 
Shi bowed ! 


state I shall not 


sc1ousness 


graciously and then sat 
in her chair gazing at the picture bought 
by the state. Pride was in every line of 
her old face. She seemed returned from 


the shadows only to gaze at this picture. 
Chen, in a voice which was cracked with 
age, she said, turning to Hazelton: 

‘I know your work, too, Monsieur— 
It is as though 


the opposite of my son’s. 
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between you you encompassed all of 
nature’s moods. ‘To me there has al- 
ways been—you will laugh I know—a 
strange similarity, as though you were 
two halves of a whole, as day and night.” 

A cold wave flowed over Hazelton, a 
feeling as though his hair were lifting on 
the back of his head. It was as though 
this frail old lady was linking him 1r- 
revocably to Raoul. He was powerless 
now to take his own. 

“Madame,” he said, “I feel as if no 
one had understood my work before.” 

But she had turned to gaze upon her 
son’s painting. A sort of senility en- 
veloped her, and his’ drunkenness 
reached out to it. His gaze had in 
it respect and tenderness and abnega- 
tion. His manner, more eloquent than 
words, said: “‘I give up; I resign. Take 
.; 

He went to the end of the gallery, and 
Raoul saw him sit down in the attitude 
of one who waits. When Mme. de 
Vilmarte left, Raoul joined him. 

Hazelton’s head sank deeply between 
his shoulders; his pugnacity had oozed 
away. After a time he spoke with an 
effort. ‘“‘I understand,” he said. ‘“‘I 
understand 

A curious sense of liberation seized 
De Vilmarte. His old liking for Hazelton 
returned. “I am sorry for all of us,’ 
he said. 

““My poor friend, there is no way out,’ 
said Hazelton. “I am vile i beast. 
But trust me—believe in me. 

“T will,” cried De Vilmarte, deeply 
touched. 

Hazelton’s little jewel-like eyes were 
blurred with unwonted sentiment. ‘“‘T 
am a king in exile,” he mutter d over 
and over. “A king in exile,” he re- 
peated. This sentimental simile seemed 
to be a well of bitter comfort for him. 

This story should end here, for stories 
should end like this, on the high note 
but life is different. Hazelton was a 
man with a bad liver, and he got no joy 
from his sacrifice. Moreover, in real life 
one seldom fights a decisive battle with 
one’s lower nature. One goes on fight- 
ing; it dies hard when it dies at all. 
There are the high moments when one 
thinks the battle won, and the next day 
the enemy attacks again, with the battle 
to be fought over. 
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1; n | formed the habit of 
cursing Tate and De Vilmarte, and, to 


Vil- 


reve imself, of threatening De 
] 
s exposure, and he continued to do 


things And De Vilmarte let his 


ting Hazel- 


1 stray far in contemp 

possible vile and in doing this 
himself became vile. What he could 
t recognize was the defnite place 
ere Hazelton’s vileness stopped. His 


" 11 oy 
i Sf HaG a2 tan 


fruit within. 
summer of 1 14, and Hazel- 
had been 


Iways, and for- 


rotten 

It was the 
ee 

ton, whose drunkenness betor« 

asional, now drank 


ever in the background of De Vilmarte’s 


ind was this powerful fgure with its 
red face and black hair and truculent 


bearing, drunken and obscene, wh« 


») Cal- 


ried in his careless hand the honor of the 
De Vilmartes. At any moment Hazel- 
ton could rob Raoul of his pride, embit- 


make 


| his world 
stocK of his world. 


ter his mother’s last hours, and 


nim the | ugning 


Raoul became like an entrapped animal 
running around and around the implac- 
ble | arriers of a cage. It is a terrible 
t iz to have one’s nonor in the hands 
f anoth 

He thought of everything that might 
end this torment, and he found no an- 
swer. Madness grew in him. Wherever 


there 


ow, swart, 


Vilmarte 
I 


Ra ul dela 1 our de 
followed him unseen a s 


) 
dark, and red-faced. It f 


went, 
] 
1 


at 


lowed him, 


mouthing, ‘‘ Ra-o-u-lI—R-a-o-u-l!’’ like 
cat. ‘‘R-a-o-u-l!  R-a-o-u-l!’ = from 
morning till ciate. When De Vilmarte 
was at a table in a café a huge and 
mocking shadow sat beside him, and it 
id, wagging its head in a horrid fash- 
1 There’s death in our little drama, 


” 


that had made their interests 
hey sought 
and 
r’s company, 


lhe fate 
e, bound them together. 
her out to spend strange 
1 hours in each othe 
depths ot 


torture 


while in the Raoul’s heart a 


plan to en | the torture was coming tots 
own slow maturity, and grew large and 
dark p setae the hot days of July. He 


to live. Che burden 
weighed him down. Nor 
Hazelton behind him, the 
De Vilmartes in his hands. 
riddle 
| laze Iton’s de ath = 
Then De Vilmarte 


could not 
of his 
could he leave 
honor of the 
The bloody 
le iped out at him. 
that was the answer. 


continue 


secret 


answei to the 
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could depart in peace. For two mad, 


happy days he saw life simply. First 
Hazelton, then himself 
One day he stopped short, for he 


until his 
a while 


could 
He must stay 


realized he 
mother—went 
until she died 
He had to wait died. He 
watched her, wondering if his endurance 
would outlast her life. He tried not to 


not FO 


until she 


let her see him watching—for he knew 
there was madness in his eyes—and he 
would go out to find his dark shadow 


for often it was less painful to be 
him than he knew then 
what Hazelton up to. He 
days in retracing the steps which had 
brought him to thi: 
They had been easy, 
weakness was at the 


with 
away from him 
was spent 


despe rate 

but he knew that 
bottom of it per 
haps, unl oe hese it now, 
doit per! haps 


he would neve 
anunworthy desire for lit 
—and love—might hold back his hand 

So De Vilmarte lived his days and 
nights bound on the torturing pendulum 
of conflict. 


} 


Suddenly Europe was aflame. France 


stood still and waited. And as he 
waited, with Europe, Raoul for a mo- 
ment forgot his torment. War is a 


among other things 


1e smaller 


great destroyer, but 
it destroys t 
licking flame shrivels 


and hates. When war was declared, 


( 
: 
I emotions. Its 
up personal love 


] 
old 


hates were blotted out, and hopeless 
lovers trembling on the brink of suicide 
were cured overnight. Small human 


drowned in the larger hate 
Me n cease d to h ive 


own lives since thei 


atoms were 
s ] | | 
and the larger love. 
their 
live 7 belonged to I rance 
So when war was dec] 
taken from Raoul’s 
ing of liberation 


power ove! 


choice Vas 
\ high feel- 
poss¢ ssed him. He 
walked along the and suddenly 
he realized that instead of going toward 
his home he was seeking his other half, 
the dark shadow to whom he had been 
so bound. 

On Hazelton’s door a note was pinned, 
addre SSé d to him. 

**My friend,” it said, “‘ you have luck! 
You will have your regiment, while 
nothing better than the ambulance, like 
a sale embusque, for me. If harm comes 
to you, don’t fear for your mother.’ 


are d, 
hands 


street, 
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as though 
He ho 
an en- 
claimed 


This letter made him feel 
Hazelton had claspe d his hand. 
longer felt toward Hazelton as 
emy, since France had 
him. 


Madness 


dark WINGS. 


also 


him with its 
a thread his 


had 
By 


brushe d 
so slender 


life and Hazelton’s had hung! Yes—and 
his honor! 

“Thank God! ’ he said, “for an hon- 
orable death!’ It w as the last pers sonal 
thought that was his for a long time. 
War engulfed ‘el Instead of an indi- 
vidual he Was a St Idier of France, and 
his life was broken away from the old 
life which now seemed illusion, the days 

hich streamed past him like pennants 
torn in the wind. 

Later, in the monotony of trench war- 
far 1e had time to thin! Hazelton. 
He desired two things—to serve France, 
and to see Hazelton. Raoul wanted 


rd of friendship to pass between them, 


ind especially he wanted to tell Hazelton 


that he need not worry about his wife. 
He wrote to him, but got no answer. 
Life went on; war had become the nor- 
mal thing. The complexities of his for- 
mer life receded further and further from 
him, and became more phantasmal, 
but the desire to see Hazelton be fore 
either of them should die remained with 
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startling black of his shaggy hair framing 
the pallor of his face. 

With difficulty Raoul raised his head. 
They smiled at each other. From the 
communion of their silence came Hazel- 
ton’s deep voice. 

“W hy the devil,” he 
ever hate each other?” 

Raoul shook his head. He 
know. He, too, had wanted 
Hazelton this. 

‘It has bothered me, 
wanted to you 
trailed off. ‘l’ve wanted 
why we have needed this 
to make us know don’t 
other.” 

“T don’t know,” De Vilmarte. 
It was an effort for him to speak; his 
voice sounded frail and broken. 

“Raoul,” Hazelton asked, tende1 
“‘where are you wounded? I[sit bad?” 

“T don’t Raoul 
again. 

“It’s his head,” the sister 
for him, ‘‘and his right hand.” 

Hazelton raised his great head; 
mounted to hus face; ; S irdonic 
laughter boomed out through the ward 
With a — ly indrawn breath of pain: 
“Oh, la—la!”’ he shouted. ‘‘’C) 

’Cré nom! What luck—imperishabl 
I’m dving—vour right hand—vyour » 


said, ** did we 
didn’t 
to ask 
” said Hazelton. 
” His voice 
to ask you 
War death 
hate each 


see 


we 


said 


know, answered 
answered 


a red 


his old 








When he was wounded it was his last hand!’ He pag back, his ironic laugh- 
conscious thought before oblivion en- ter drowned in a swift crimson tide. 
eulfed him. Chere followed a_half- The nurse “ea asine to an orderly to 

iking pain a penumbral land bring a screen. : 
through which shapes moved vaguely; Tears of grief and weakness streamed 
the smell an anesthetic, an awaken- down Raoul’s face. To the last his ill 
ing, and again sleep. When he wakened luck had held. He hadn’t been able to 
fully he was in a white hospital ward make his friend — rstand, or to mak: 

ith a sister bending over him. amends. His right hand was wounded, 

‘In the next bed,’ she said, ‘‘there and he could no wie serve France. 
is a grand | ” She looked at him [he sister looked at him with pity. 
significantly. ‘He wishe s to speak to She tried to console him. 
vou—he is a friend of yours.” “Death is not alwavs so mercifully 

In the next bed lay Hazelton, the quick with these strong men,” she said. 
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Do We Despise the Novelist? 


BY #4. 


DRL Gr FR SD ROH RE are times when 
one wearies of litera- 
ture; when one reads 
over one’s first book, 
} reflects how good it 
was, and how greatly 
one was misunderstood; 





vhen one considers the perils and mis- 
adventures of so accidental a life and 
likens one’s self to those dogs described 
by Pliny, who run fast as they drink from 
the Nile for fear they should be seized by 
the crocodiles; whe hn one tires of follow- 
ing Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer’s advice, 
“to sit down in the back garden with 
pen, ink, and paper, to put vine leaves 
in one’s hair and to write when one 
remembers that in Flaubert’s view the 
literary man’s was a dog’s life (meta- 
phors about authors lead you back to 
the dog), but that none other was worth 
living. In those moods, one does not 
agree with Flaubert; rather, one agrees 
with Butler: 


Those that write in rhyme still make 
The one verse for the other’s sake; 
For one for sense and one for rhyme, 
| think’s sufficient at one time. 


One sees life like Mr. Polly, as °'a rot- 
ten, beastly thing.”’ One sighs for ad- 
venture, to be a tramp or a trust mag- 
nate. One knows that one will never be 
so popular as Brown’s Meat Extract; 
thence is but a step to picture oneself 

less worthy. 

We novelists are the showmen of life. 
We hold up its mirror, and, if it look at 
us at all, it mostly makes faces at us. 


Indeed, a writer might h - with 1m- 
punity sliced Medusa’s head; she w ruld 
never have noticed him. The truth ts 


that the novelist is a despised creature. 
\t moments when, say, a learned pro- 
fessor devotes five columns to showing 
that a particular novelist is one of the 
pests of society, the writer fe els exalted. 
But as society shows no signs of wanting 
to be rid of the pest, the novelist begins 
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to doubt his own pestilency. He is 
wrong. In a way, society knows of our 
existence, but does not worry; it shows 
this in a curiously large number of ways, 
more than can be enumerated here. It 
sees the novelist as a man apart—as a 
creature fraught with venom, and, para- 
doxically, a creature of singularly lamb- 
like and unpractical temperament. 

Consider, indeed, the painful position 
of a respectable family: its sons make 
for Wall Street eve ry day; its daughters 
for Fifth Avenue and fashion, er for the 
East Side, good works, and social ad- 
vancement. Imagine that family, which 
derives a steady income, shall we say in 
the neighborhood of fifty thousand dol- 
lars a year, enough to keep it in modest 
comfort, confronted with the sudden in- 
fatuation of one of its daughters for an 
unnamed person, met presumably on the 
East Side where he was collecting copy. 
You can imagine the conversation afte1 
dinner: 

SapiE: “What does he do, Papa? 
Oh, well, he’s a novelist.” 

Papa: “‘What! A _ novelist? One 
of those long-haired, sloppy-collared 
ragamufhns without any soles to their 
boots? Do you think that because I’ve 
given you an automobile I’m going to 
treat you to a husband? A saloon 
loafer!’ (We are always intemperate.) 

“A man whom your mother and 
sisters . . .”’ (Our morals are atrocious. 
° a should not wonder! if the po- 
lice . . .”’ (We are all dishonest, and yet 
we never have any money.) . . . “I was 
talking to the minister . . .”’ (We prac- 
tise no religion, except that occasion- 
ally we are Mormons.) 

And so on, and so on. Papa won’t 
have it, and if in the end Papa does 
have it (which he generally does when 
Sadie has made up her mind), he finds 
that Sadie’s eyes are not blacked, but 
that Sadie’s husband’s boots are blacked; 
that the wretched fellow keeps a balance 
at the bank, can ride a horse, push 
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pe rambulator drive a nail; but he does 
belie e it fo1 a long time. For it 1S, 

if not against all experience, at any rate 

against all theory that a novelist should 


be eligible. The bank clerk is 
the novelist is not. We are not 
adventurers, we have 

audacity t » live 


ligible, 
“sate pce 
the ori S. 


and some+tcime s the up to 


them. We are often poor, which hap- 
pens to ther men, and this is always out 
own fault, while it 1s often their mis- 
fortune. Of late years we have grown 
still more respectable than our fore- 
father who were painfully SO: Dick- 
ens lived comfortably in Marylebone; 


Thackeray reigned in a luxurious house 
near Kensington Square and in several 
first-class clubs; Walter Scott re ached 
a terrible extreme of respectability—he 
went bankrupt, but later on paid his 
debts in full. Yet we never seem quite 
respectable perhaps bec 
bility 1s so 
unfortunate 


ause respecta- 


thin a varnish. Even the 
girls whom we “entice away 
from homes” into the squalor of 
the arts do not think 
For them half the thrill of marrying a 
novelist « the horror of the fam- 
ily which must receive him; it like 
marrying a quicksand, and the idea is so 
bitter that a nov 
long might do well to marry a 
wears hers short. He will not find her in 
the boure sie. 

The novelist 
commodity 
here is no definition of use- 
everybody r that the 
conductor, the stock- 
that they fulfl a func- 


} 
Food 


us respec table 


mMsists 1n 


list who wears his hair 
girl who 


despised because he 
produces a not recognized as 
“useful.” 

fulness, vet 
butcher, the car 
jobber are UuSs¢ ful; 
tion necessary to the 
the state. The pugilist, the dancer, the 
vaudeville actor, the novelist, provide 
nothing material, while the butcher does. 
lo live, one wants meat, but not novels. 
We need not pursue his too far and ask 


1S clea 


the solid classes to imagine a world 
without arts; presumably they could 
not. It iS ¢ nough to point the diffe rence 
and to suggest that we art deeply en- 


thralled by the Puritan tradition which 
if not noxious, at any rate 
unimportant; the maintenance of life is 
looked upon as more essential than the 
enjoyment thereof, so that many people 
picture an ideal a spreading 

rn-held dotted that 


it] | 
calls pleasure, 


world as 


W It h cit 1es 


pay 
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maintenance of 
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good rents, connected by railroads which 
pay good dividends. They resemble the 


revolutionary who on the steps of the 


eulllotine said to Lavoisit r, ae q R - 
} n’a pas besoin de savants.’’ This 
Is 0 by ious When the average man (which 


women alludes to the 
well-known writer. 


includes many 


personality of some 
ie = has come to respect—Mr. Hall 
Caine, because popular report says that 


novel brought him 1n about 
dollars; but such men as 
Bennett and Mr. H. G. 
shadows upon his 
memory. Of Mr. Bennett he says: ‘‘Oh 
yes, he about the North Country, 
doesn’t he? Or is it the West Country? 
Tried one of his books once. I forget its 
name, and, I come to think of it, 
it may have been by some body else. He 
must be y sort of chap, anyhow; 
sort of 


his late sf 
half a million 
Mr. Arnold 
Wells leave 


strange 


writes 


now 


a drear 
Methodist. 


Mr. H. G. Wells is more clearly pict- 
ured: ‘‘Wells? The fellow who writes 
about flving-machines and men in the 
moon? | tay Verne sort of stuff, isn’t 
it? He’s a Socialist.’ 

\nd so out with Mr. es one of 
out best mode rh stvlis ts, who, spite of 
an occasional crowding of the canvas 
has somehow fxed for us the singular 
and ferocious tribe from which he 


Wells 


SIVe, combative, 


with his 
infinitely 
>man says, 
passion of 


springs; so out with Mr. 
restless, impul 
audacious mind. The average 
“Flying-machines,” and the 
Mr. Wells for a beautiful, if somewhat 
over-hygienic, eae l is swept away. 
Those are leading instances. Others, 
as Mr. Conrad, Mrs. Edith Whar- 
ton, O. Henry, Mr. Galsworthy, are not 
mentioned at all; if the name of Henry 
James is spoken, it leads up to a gibe at 
long sentences. 

The attitude is simple; we are not 
taken seriously. Novelists have to take 
mankind seriously because they want to 
understand it; mankind is exempt from 
the obligation because It does not con- 
celve the desire. We >not people who 
take degrees, who can eo scheduled and 
classihed. We are not doctors of sci- 
ence, licentiates of music schools. We 
are just men and women of some slight 
independence, therefore criminals; men 
who want to observe and not men who 
want to do, therefore incredible. And 


such 
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», because we cannot fall into the classes 
m: ale for those who can be classified, we 
are outside of class, below class. We are 
the mistletoe of the social oak. 

It is perhaps in search of dignity and 
status that the modern novelist has 
taken to journalism. Journalism raises 
a novelist’s status, for a view expressed 
by a fictitious characte ris nott aken sert- 
ously, while the same view fastened to an 
event of the day acquires importance, 
satishes the specific function of the press, 
which is more and more that of a 
champion of—found causes. The news- 
paper is a better jumping-off ground 
than the pulpit or the professorial chair; 
it enjoys a vast circulation, which the 
novel does not; it conveys an idea to 
millions of people who would never 

think of buying a newspaper for the sake 
of an idea, but who buy it for news, 


murder cases, or c rn-market reports, 
it is a place where a writer may be 
serious, be iusé (he Ne Dat Pas 4 bel d 
as j 9 while t} } el 1S | belt Ll as 


[his is vital to the proposition, and 
explains why so many novelists have 
sought refuge in the press. It is not ex- 
actly a question of money. Journalism 
rewards a successful novelist better than 
does the novel, though successful novel- 
ists make very good incomes; they often 
earn as much as the red-nosed comedian 
with the baggy trousers and the battered 
derby. Thackeray, Washington Irving, 
Kingsley, and notably Dickens knew 
the value of journalism. Dickens was 
the most peculiar case, for it 1s fairly 
clear that Nicholas Nickleby helped to 
suppress the exploiting schools and that 
Oliver Twist was instrumental in reform- 
ing workhouse law; both works were 
immensely successful, but Dickens felt 
that he wanted a platform where he 
could be always wholly serious—for this 
the Daily News was born in 1846. Like- 
wise, Mr. Wells has written enormously 
upon war and economics; Mr. Arnold 
Bennett has printed many political arti- 
cles; Mr. Galsworthy has become more 
direct than a novelist can be, and writ- 
ten largely on Cruelty to Animals, 
Prison Reform, etc. It is the only way 
in which we can be taken seriously. We 
must be solemn, a little dull, patriotic 
or unpatriotic, socialistic or conserva- 
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tive; > there is only one thing we may not 
be, and that is creative and emotional. 

It should be said in passing that even 
the press does not think much of us. 
Articles on solid subjects by novelists are 
printed, well paid for, sought after; it 
does a paper good to have an article on 
Demon Finance by Mr. Dreiser, or on 
Feminism by Mr. Zangwill. The novel- 
ist amounts to a poster; he is a blatant 
advertisement; he is a curiosity, the man 
who makes the public say, “I wonder 
what the Dai/y is up to now.” But be 
assured that Mr. Zangwill’s views on 
Feminism do not command the respect- 
ful tre atment that 1s accorded a column 
leader in the Times; he is too human; 
he sparkles too much; he has not the 
matchless quality of those leaders which 
compel you to put on an extra stamp if 
you have to send the paper through the 
post. 

The newspapers court the novelist as 
the people of a small town court the 
local rich man, but neither ne wspaper 
nor little town likes very much the ob- 
ject of its courtship. Except when they 
pay him to express them, the newspapers 
resent our having any views at all; the 
thought behind 1s always, “‘Why can’t 
the fellows mind their own business, and 
go on writing about love and all that sort 
of stuff?’ During the war, references to 
novelists who express their views have 
invariably been sneering; it 1s assumed 
that because we are novelists we are 
unable to compreh nd tactics, politics 
in fact, any “ics,” except perhaps ie 
entirely unimportant esthetics. But the 
peculiarity of the situation is that not a 
voice has been raised against professors 
of philology who write on finance, 
against bishops d« sine with land settle- 
ment, against doctors when they remap 
Europe, against barristers, business men. 
They may say anything they like; 
they are plain, hard-headed men, while 
our he a are soft enough to admit a 


new idea. 

To define the attitude of the press is 
in modern times to define the attitude 
of the state. From our point of view 
this is frigid. In America there are no 
means of gauging a novelist’s position, 
for your classification rests upon breed- 
ing, celebrity, and fortune. Ours rests 
upon breeding and reliability. You are 
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» 
Britannia 


more adventurous than we. 
rides in a chariot, while your national 
emblem foreshadowed the aeroplane 


And so, in 


\merica, it may 


a Jack | 


pront a man 
sen 
ondon as an Elihu 


Root You have no means of recogniz- 
i! tat while England Ww ¢ have 
honors We distribute a great many 


honors. and indeed the time 
‘ Viax Beerbohm ay 
b d W I] be d to 


] 
without the option or 2 


may come, 
s, When every 


a knighthood 
nne. Honors 


entence 


ire rathe foolish things, monuments 
that create a need for circumspection; 
tl ire often given for merits not easily 
perceived, but still they are a7? h test 
of stati Setting aside money, which 
is the primary qualification, and justines 
Racu In saying that without mone\ 
honor is but a disease, a title 1s a fairly 
clear sign of distinction. Sir Edward 
Shackleton, Sir Douglas Haig, Sir Fred 


erick Treves, Lord Reading, Sir William 
Crookes, Lord | iste! all thos« titles 
are obvious recognition of prominence 
army, the 


; : , 
in polar exploration, the 


law, medicine, resea ch, as the case 
ma be; there are scores of med al 
knights, many law lords, many major- 
generals, and admirals endowed with 
the Knight Commandership of the Bath. 
We do t complain. lhey deserve 
their honors, most of them. They de- 


serve them more than the politicians 


l 


, 
who have received for long ervice re- 


wards that ability could not give them, 
than the Lord May al itled 
be 1S¢ the. sold, for imstance, large 
ql es of kitchen fenders When we 


dis- 
crepancy. Phe arts do not ask for 
honors; they are t irrogant, and know 
that born knights cannot | 
Only they claim that an 

he made to honot the 1, to gl 
Mr. Gladstone’ 


privilege of 


consider the arts, Wé observ a 


be knighted. 
ittempt should 
ant them 
s and Mr. Chamberlain’s 
p refusing honors 

Consider, for 
Merit, one of the highest 
British 
of last yvear it 


Instance 
honors that the 


Crown can confer. At the end 
numbered twenty-one 


me mbe rs. An ong the m were some di - 
tinguished foreigners—Prince Ovama, 
Prince Yamagata, and Admiral log 

historians, pro-consuls, four admirals, 


Mr. 


complain 


Thomas Hardy. 
that only Mr. 


id one novelist, 


Wi do not 


MONTHLY 


the Orde of 
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lhomas Hardy Vas chose n, ror the re 1s 
nobody else to set at his side 
do complain that in this high order four 
admirals find a place. Are we then so 
rich in admiralty, 


only we 


so poor in literature? 
still truer whe n we 
still fairly 
‘ommandership of the 
t ancient ordei 1S almost en- 
recruited from 


sailor yy politi ans, 


he Same IS come to 


the inferior orders, which are 
high, such as the ¢ 
Bath. Tha 
tirely among. soldiers, 
and civil servants; it 
novel- 
Gilbert 
Parker, is a Privy Councilor, though the 
honorific and demands no 
special knowledge. On the Privy Council 
vou tnd rs of Parliament, 

sellers of chemi- 
ind other commodities. In all 


the other orders it 1s the 


does not hold the name of a singel 
ist. Only one novelist, Sit 


position 1s 


or membe 


barristers, coal-owners, 


] 
CalS 
same thing: 
neither Comman- 
\ 


for novelists there ar 
derships of the Bath, nor of the Victorian 
Order, nor of St. Michael and St. Geo 
no honors great or minor; no 
offered a peerage 


s; and yet he has 
been offered a he sold 
beer. George Meredith was not offered a 
peerage, even though think that 
his name will live when those of captain 
Our 


ever in England bee 
beca he wrote 


novel 


pec rage because 
some 
and kings have melted into dust. 

| such 
1 


recognized men 
Sir James Barrie, Sir Rider Hagga 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle—small 1s the 
toll they have taken of public recogni- 
tion; perhaps they should not expect it; 
cognized only 


ertain political activities; 


¢ band ol 


pe rhaps they have been r 
because of 
really believe that so many 
lawvers and so few writers thy of 

lade? Is the novelist we rthless 


] 
IS Gea 1? 


but must 
are W 
an ace 
until he 
[his picture may seem too black, and, 
indeed, it is mainly that of Great Britain, 
where contempt for literature has risen 
but even in your 


Make an imagina- 


to a peculiar degree, 
country it applies. 

tive effort; see yourself in the reception- 
room of some rich man in New York, 
| “crush” of celebrities is taking 
\ funky at the head of the stairs 
announces the guests. He annou 
“Mr. Charles Evans Hughes! .. . 
Mr. W. D. Howells! Che Bishop of 
Oklahoma!” Who caused a swirl in the 
* oilded throng’ The notable cleric? 
The former candidate for the Presidential 


where a 
p! im on 


cess 
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chair? Or your premier novelist? Be 
honest in your reply to yourself, and you 
will know who, at that hypothetical re- 
ception, create d astir. lhe Stir, accord- 


ng to place or period, greeted the poli- 
tician or the bishop, and only in purely 
literary circles would Mr. Howells have 
been preferred. For the worship of 
crowds goes to power rather than to 
distinction; to the recognized function- 
iry of the state, to him whose power can 
give power, to all the evanescent things 
ind seldom to those stockish things, the 
mile-stones on the road to eternity. The 
attitude of the crowd is the attitude of 
the state, for the state 1s only the crowd, 
and often just the mob; it 1s the cham- 
berlain of ochlocracy, the leader who 
follows. In all times the state has shown 
its indifference, its contempt, for the 
arts, and particularly for literature. 
Now and then a prince, such as Louis of 
Bavaria, Philip of Spain, Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, has given to literature 
more than respect. He has given love, 
but that only because he was a man be- 
fore a prince. Lhe prince must prefer 
the lawyer, the politician, the general, 
and indeed of late years what prince was 
found to patron George Meredith or 
Henry James? 

The attitude of the state to the novel- 
ist defines itself most clearly when a 
royal commission is appointed. In Eng- 
land royal commissions are ad hoc bodies 
appointed by the Government from 
among men of political influence and 
special knowledge, to investigate a spe- 
clal question. 

\s a rule they are well composed. For 
instance, a royal commission on water- 
supply would probably comprise two or 
three members of Parliament of some 
standing, the president of the Institute 
of Civil Engineers, a professor of sanita- 
tion, a canal expert, one or two trade- 
unionists, one or two manufacturers, 
and a re presentative of the Home ( fice 
or the Board of Trade. Any man of 
position who has shown interest in pub- 
lic affairs may be asked to sit on a royal 
commission—provided he is not a novel- 
ist. Only one novelist has attained so 
giddy a height—Sir Rider Haggard. 
How it happened is not known; it must 
have been a mistake. We are not 
weighty enough, serious enough, to be 
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called upon, even if our novels are si 
weighty and so serious that hardly any- 
body can read them. We are a gay tribe 
of Ariels, too light to discuss even our 
own trade. For royal commissions con 
cern themselves with our trade, with 
copyright law, with the restriction of the 
paper-supply. You might think that, 
for instance, paper-supply concerned us, 


sO 


for we use cruel quantities, yet no recog- 
nized author sat on the commission; a 
publisher was the nearest approach. 
\pparently there were two great con- 
sumers of paper, authors and grocers, 
but the grocers alone were consulted. 
What is the matter with us? Is our 
crime that we put down in indecent ink 
what we think and feel, while other 
people think and feel the same, but pru- 
dently keep it down? Possibly our 
crimes are our imagination and our ten- 
dency to carry this imagination into 
action. Bismarck said that a Stat: con- 
ducted on the lines of the Sermon on 
the Mount would not last twenty-four 
hours; perhaps it is thought that a state 
in the conduct of which a novelist had a 
share would immediately resolve itself 
into a problem play. Something like 
that, though in fact it is unlikely that 
Ariel come to judgment would be much 
more fanciful in his decrees than the 
historic Solomon. 

All this because we lack soliditvy—and 
yet the public calls us commercial, self- 
advertisers, money - grubbers. It is 
thought base that we should want three 
meals a dav, though nobody suggests 
that we can hope to find manna in the 
street, or drink in our parks from the 
fountain Hippocrene. We are told that 
we make our contracts too keenly, that 
we are grasping, that we are not 
straight—and yet we are told that we 
are not business men. What are we to 
do? Shall we form a trade-union and 
establish a piece rate? Shall we sell out 
novels by the yard? May we not be as 
commercial and respected as the doctor 
who heals with words and the lawyer 
who strangles with tape? 

Now and then the defense Ss of society 
and state are breached and a novelist 
enters Parliament. Mr. Hilaire Belloc, 
Mr. A. E. W. Mason followed Disraeli 
into the House of Commons, but it 1s 
very extraordinary. No one knows how 
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the electors that with their eye “in hne 
frenzy rolling” the 


daliz the 


Lhose 
art n't 
It must be said 


ment the novelists did not 


would not Scan- 
: 

party DY voting against it. 
writing chaps, you know, they 


that once 1n 


eood time; they were lucky in having 
been preferred t 1 landowner, « 1 


pawnbroker, but once in they had not 
the slightest chance of 

stimable members of 

a question 

that, for Mr. Be 


igreed with 


n er came to 
both 


ne a party of one, 


little Hicker and en vuut. itis as well; 
they would never have been taken seri- 
ously. It is almost a tradition that 
they should not be taken seriously, and 

is on record in most of the worldly 
memoirs of the nineteenth century that 


the two main objections to Disraeli were 


h Vv tcoat and his a ithor hip ot 
( N » liked to see 
pe pl burned alive; Disraeli Vrote 
nov Weakne e found in all 
real en. 
(here seems in this t error as well 
ndal Whe new organi tion 
l, sav ft | ntrol of |: . 
il, \ IS] novelist should not be 
rade its chau nan, but why she la 
blotting-paper merchant | referred? 
ind d, one might sid h Vir. Zang 
will, who demands re} entation for 
authors in the Cabinet itself, on the plea 


that tney W vuld Introduce the emotion 


which is necessary if the Cabinet 1s to 
manage impulsive mankind. \s 
hnely says, we are professors of 


hum n 
1 


nature; 1f only some university would 


Pive us a title and some initials to follow 
( r name, Say P.H. _ people might De- 
lieve we knew something of it. But the 


of the state in these matters 1S 


st fast enough. It recognizes us as 
servants rather than citizens; if in out 
later years we come upon hard times, we 
can be given, through the Civil List, 


from the indig- 


poorhot se. but no 


pensions which rescue u 


nite of the more 


Mostly these pensions benefit our heirs, 
b if the 


it is like tipping an 


offering is so small that it shocks; 
ex-President a dollar. 
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these gentlemen managed to convince 


“even Into the 
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Thus Mr. W. B. Yeats enjoys a pension 
of $750, Mr. Joseph Conrad, of $500. 
Why give us pensions at all if they must 
be alms? One cannot be dignified on 
$500 a year; one can be dignihed on 
$ ‘ ause the world so n 
forgets that you ride a gift horse, if that 
horse is a fine, fat beast. The evidence 
found in the retiring pensions 
h 


25,00 i year, be 


is to be 


of our late lord chancellors, who receiv« 
$2 0 a year; of our judges, $5,000 to 
$18,750; in the allowances made to im- 
p' verished p yliticians, which attain 
$1 Out of a total of $1,600,0 
met by our Civil List, literature, painting, 
science, res¢ irch, a every Veal 
~0,000. Nor do the mmediate reward 
show greater equality. Lord Robert: 
was voted $500,000 for his services in 
South Africa; Mr. Thomas Hardy has 
not yet been voted anything for ‘ 
Dyn . | suspect that America ts just 
as dull 

lhe shame of literature is carried on 


he following generations. The 
elson, Who is not a poo! 


Lord 
] 


man, for he owns seven thousand 


present 
acre 


of land, is still drawing a pension of 


$2 vear, earned by his 


ancestor, Dut the daughtet of Leigh 
content with $250. We 
We are nobody, 


T a august 
Hunt must be 


are unknown. Rouget 


de VIsle, author of “La irseillaise,”’ 
gave wings to the revolutionary chariot, 


bilious, tyrannic Robespierre 
and rides in it to-day through 
of history, while men go to 
their death singing 
and kn VW 

Even in our 
ship the novelist is an ol Set « f disdain. 
We are than the 
historians, the 
the \ teach; 


the words ot R« uget 
him not. 


own profession of author- 


de I'Isle 


less economists, the 


ap 
political writers; we 


amuse while they bore, and 


as the V bor it is assumed that they 
educate, dullness always having been 
the sorry companion of education. Evi- 


dence is easily found; there exists a use- 
ful, short encyclopedia called Book 

That Count. It contains the names of 
about four thousand authors, out of 
whom only sixty-three are novelists 
Divines whose sermons do not fetch five 
cents at the second-hand bookseller’s, 
promoters of economic theories long dis- 
proved, partisan historians, mendacious 
travelers—they crowd out of the B 














DO WE 
7 Count the pale sixty-three novel- 
ists, all that is left of the large assembly 
that pave us ‘ig mM Z and T/ i 

1 I Vhis attitude we obse rve 
in most reference-books. We 
t. for instance, in the well-known //’ho’s 
i Year B which, amazing as it 
contains no list of authors. The 


obse rve 


seems, 
ok contains a list of 
ding dental 
presidents of the 
f owners of Derby 


protessors, in- 
surgery, a list of past 
Oxford Union, a list 

winners, but not a 
list of authors. The editors of this 
popular reference book know what the 
public wants; apparently the public 
vants to know that Mr. Arthur H. King 
is general manager of the Commercial 
Bank of London, Ltd.—but the public 
does not want to know that Mr. Anatole 
France is a great man. The only evi- 
dence of notice 1s a list of our pseudo- 
nvms. It matters that Mr. Richard Le 
Gallienne should write under the name 
of a ogrolle Ail for that 1S odd. Mr. | € 
Gallienne, being an author, ts a curiosity; 
it matters to nobody that he is a man. 


What is the area of a novelist’s reputa- 
tion? How far do the ripples extend 
when he casts a novel into the whirl- 
pool of life? It is difficult to say. but 
few novelists were ever So well known to 
the people as were in their time such 
minor figures as Rockefeller or Dingley, 
there a novelist to-day whose 
fame can vie with that of, say, Mr. 
Roosevelt. It is strange to think that 
Dickens himself could not in his own 
day create as much stir as such obscure 
personages as Captain Waddell, Pea- 
body or President Johnson. He lacked 
political flavor; he was merely one of 
the latter-day prophets who lack the 
unique advertisement of being stoned. 
[It will be said that such an instance is 
taken from the masses of the world, 
most of whom do not read novels, while 
all are affected by the politician, but in 
those circles that support literature the 
phenomenon appears: the novel 
may be known; the novelist is not. The 
novel is not resp¢ cted and, indeed, one 
often hears a woman at a big lending 


nor 1S 


Same 


library ask for “‘three of the latest 
novels.”” New novels! Why not new 
potatoes? She takes the books away 


calmly, without looking at the titles or 
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the names. She is quite satisfied; some- 
times she not very much 
whether or not she has read those novels 
before, for she does not remember them. 
They go in at one ear and come out at 
the other, presumably, as a judge said, 
because there is nothing to stop them. 

[It is undeniable that the great mass of 
readers forgets either names or titles; 
many forget both. Some of the more edu- 
cated remember the author and ask thei 
library for “‘something by Henry Sydnor 
Harrison,” because he writes such sweet, 
pretty books, a definition where slander 
subtly blends with veracity. But, in 
most cases, nothing remains of either 
author or title except in hazy impres- 
sion; the reader is not quite sure 
whether the book she liked so much is 
Fraternity or the ( ican Brothers. She 
will know that it had something to do 
with family, and that the author’s name 
began with ‘“*G’’—unless it was “‘S.’’ It 
cannot be otherwis« » SO long as novels 
are read in the way they are read—that 
is to say, if they are taken as drugs. 
Generally, novels are read to dull the 
mind, and many succeed, ruining the 
chances of those intent is not 
morphean, which fulfil the true function 
of art ,toinfame. The object of a 
novel 1S not to se nd the reader to slee Ps 
not to make him oblivious of time on a 
railway journey; it is not to be propped 
up against a cruet and consumed be- 
tween the chop and the pudding; it is 
meant to show character, to stimulate 
observation, to make life vivid. and as 
life is most vivid when it is most un- 
pleasant, the novel that is worth reading 
Is set For such novels stir the 
brain too much to let it go to sleep. 
Those novels are judged in the same way 
as the baser kind, and that is perhaps 
why the novel itself stands so low. It 
does stand low, at least in England, for 
it is almost impossible to sell it to the 
public. Inquiries made of publishers 
show that they expect to sell to the Cclr- 
culating libraries seventy to seventy- 
five per cent. of the copies printed. To 
sell toa circulating library 1S not s¢ lling; 
it is lending at one remove; it means 
that a single copy bought by a library 
is lent out to anything between twenty 
and a hundred people. Sometimes it 1s 
read by more, for it is sold off when the 


does care 


Ww hose 


aside. 
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subscribers no longer want to hire it. 
It goes to a town of the size of, say, 
| icoma. Discarded after a year or So 


second set of subscribers, 1t ma‘ 


be sold of for two or thi cents, with 


one thrown into the dozen for luck, and 
arrive with its ce r hanging on 1n a 
way that is a testimon to the bindet 


with it pages marke vith thumbs, 
ed vith te S a the Case lay 
be tt it ye small stationer s 
shop in a little market town, to go out 
on hit t two cents a week, until it no 
lor hold together, and gyoes to its 
et i] tin the pulping machine. On 
ti ty nobody has bo ont it except to 
| t to S tne padi ne sends t the 
pretty Italian boys wit n n and 
nonk 1 he lic have not ight 
th wks to read and to Ik lhe 
t nt t O! tl rt n illy 
ld hav een disposed s birthday 
or Chn is present ause one has 
t PiVe mn I ina | i ( me 
ikes more eft t tl a vell-l und 
book t dollar than with two dollars’ 
\ th t choc { | iterature | 
been g n its 1 ity on the dollar of 
econo Yet ny le nN | 
hinds it to te s dollar from the publi 
t ter easil vheed! it to 
in e dollars o1 ore ¢ t ; 
li trange that two people will 
p e d rs ee a dramatized 
el on the I et would never 
dream of giving a dollar for the origi- 
nal IOOK 1} it ; | LuSéE theatel 
eat nust be paid for, while book 
can be borrowed Pla and especially 
players, can be remembered; book 
may be returned It goes so far that 
novelists are ntinually asked her 
on can get tnell ks,” mean ng 


“where they an be borrowed”; often 


tie are asked to lend a COpy while 
n ne begs a ride from a cabi } 
, : 
Things are not as bad as that in Amer- 
sie the load . 
K why the lending library has not 


iSS¢ rted itself in your country 1s dith« uit 


masses of population 


the atmosphe in which it lives. 
na be due to urn yvels being pub- 
d at a cheap rate; it may be that 


large proportion of your population 1s 
not clotted, but 1s so scattered that a 
library could not reach it; it may be 


t the high quality of the 


\merican 
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magazine has created a reading public. 
Or it may be that you are just barbarians 
with all the generosity of the 
that when civilization 1s 


Savave, 
an- 
cient you will acquire the vices of ours. 
[hat is what generally happens in the 
course of civilization. 


and youl 


In England, the public of the novel is 
almost exclusively feminine. Few men 
read novels, and a great many nothing 
at all « xeept the newspaper. Lhe V say 


that they are too busy, which is absurd 
flects how busy is the aver- 
age woman. lhe truth is that they ar 
slack and ign They have 
historic reason to despise the novel, for 
it is quite true that in the nineteenth 
century, with a few exceptions, such as 
Thackeray, Jane Austen, Charlotte 
Bronté, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Dickens, 
Scott, George Kliot, the three-volume 


when one 1 


rant. some 


] | 
novel was trash. It dealt generally with 
some rhetorical P h hero, a hizh-born 
| nelish maid n, cruel parents and 


i 
) , 
Right up to 


ski 5. 


5 A 
rt of thing used to arrive every morn- 
ing in a truck at the lending library, but 
if 1t¢ still arrives in truckloads, it should 
not be forgotten that other novels ar- 
rive, too. That what the men do not 
know. If they read at all you will find 

them solemnly taking in “The Remn 
cences OT Mr. Justice X. ' ‘Ss oO! 
Shooting Gazelles in Bulbulland,” “ Po- 
litical Economics,” or ‘Economic Poli- 
tics’? (it means much the same either 
vay up All that sort of thing—that 


frozen, dried-up, elderly waggishness, 


that shallow pomp, is mentally murder- 
ous. pometimes men do read novels, 
mostly detective stories. sporting or ver 


il tales. When observed, th V 
and say something about 
‘That means that they do 
books they read, which 
is like keeping low company, 
where one can yawn and put one’s boots 
on the sofa. Now no company is lov 
unless you think it is. As soon as you 
realize that and stay, you yourself grow 
naturalized to it. Likewise, if you read 
a book without fellowship and respect 
for its author, you are outraging it. But 
mankind is stupid, and it would not 
very much that a few men should 
in that shamefaced and pat- 
if they not so open 


entiment 
1pologiz rest- 
ing the brain. 

respect the 


matte! 
re ad novels 


ronizing Way were 
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bout it. If they do not apologize , they 

boast that they neve! read a novel; 
they imply superionty. [heir feminine 
equivalent is the serious-minded girl 
who improves her mind with a_ book 
like V1 us Viscounts f Fence; if 
she reads novels at all, she holds that, 
like good wine, they improve with keep- 
ing, and must be at least hfty vears old. 
By that time the frivolous author may 
nave redeemed his SINS. 

It is because of all these people, the 
people who borrow and do t cherish, 
tne people who skim, the peopl who 
indulge and cringe, and the people who 
lo not indulge at all, that we have come 


to a corruption of literary taste, where 
the idea is abashed before the easy emo- 
tion, where religiosity expels religion, 
and the love passion turns to heroics o1 
to maundering, that the success of the 
econd-rate has come about. It 


killing atmosphe re. It 1S almo t incom- 


IS a 


prehensible, for when the talk is of a 
political proposal, say of land settle- 
nent in the Northwest, or of a new type 
1] 
| 


1] 


* oil engine a man will Say, 
Dai tone red.” We would te 
i am not interested e Would Dé 
ashamed to say that. It would brand 
him as a retrograde person. Sometimes 


he will say, “I do not like music,” but 
he will avoid that if he can, for music 1s 
an evidence of culture; he will very sel- 
dom confess that he does not care tor 
pictures; he will confess without any 
hesitation that he does not care for any 
kind of book. He will be rather proud 
to think that he prefers a horse or a 
balance-sheet. It will seldom occur to 
him that this literature of which some 
people talk so much can hold anything 
for him. It will not even occur to him 
to try, for literature is judged at Jed- 
burgh. It hardly ever occurs to any 
one that literature has its technique, 
that introductions to it are necessary; 
a man will think it werth while to join 
a class if he wants to acquire scientific 
knowledge, but seldom that anything in 
the novel justifies his taking preliminary 
steps. It is not that literature repels 
him by its occasional aridity; it 1s not 
that he has stumbled upon classics, 
which, as Mr. Arnold Bennett delight- 
fully says, “‘are not light women who 
turn to all men, but gracious ladies 


Men do 


$3 
whom one must long woo. 
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not think the lady worth wooing. This 
brings us back to an early conclusion in 
this chapter: novelists are not useful; 
we are pleasant, therefore despicable. 
Our novels do not instruct; all they can 
do is to delight or inflame. We can give 
a man a heart, but we cannot raise his 
bank interest. So our novels are not 
worthy of his respect because they do 
not come clad In the staid and reassuring 
gray of the text-book; they are not dull 
enough to gain the respect of men who 
appreciate only the books that bore 
them, who shrink away from the women 
who charm them and turn to those who 
scrag their hair off their foreheads, and 
bring their noses, possibly with a cloth, 
to a disarming state of brilliancy. 
Sometimes, when the novelist thinks 
of all these things, he 1s overcome by a 
up lit- 


despe rate mood, decides to Q1VveE 
erature and grow respectable. He thinks 


rat 
of becoming a grocer, or an attorney, 


ind sometimes he wants to be the owner 
of a popular magazine, where he will 
exercise, not the disreputable function 


of writing, but the estimable one of pur- 


chasing. Then the mood passes, and he 
is drive n bac k to | laube rt’s View that it 
is a dog’s life, but the only one He 


decides to live down the extraordinary 


trash that novelists produce. Incredible 
as truth may be, fiction is stranger still, 
and there is no limit to the intoxications 
of the popular novelist. 

The novel is a commodity, and if it 
seeks awide public it must make for a low 
one: the speed of a fleet is that of its 
slowe st ship; the sale of a nove | is the Ca- 
pacity of the basest mind. Only it might 
be remembered that all histories are not 
accurate, all biographies not truthful, all 
economic text-books not re adable. | ike- 
wise, 1t should be remembered, and we 
need quote only Mr. W. D. Howells, 
in evide nce, that novels are not defined 
by the worst of their kind: ... It is 
men’s business to find out the _ best 
books; they search for the best wives; 
why not for the best novels? There are 
novels that one can love all one’s life 
and this cannot be said of every woman. 

There are to-day in England about 
twenty men and women who write 
novels of a cert in quality, and about as 
many who fail, but whose appeal is to 
the most intellige nt. These people are 
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trying picture man, to describe their 
period, to pluck a feather from the wing 
ot fleeting time. They do not write 
about radium murders, or heroines clad 
in orchids and tiger-skins. ‘They strive 


to seize a little of the raw life in which 
they live. Lhe claim is simple; even 
though we may produce two thousand 
novels a year which act upon the brain 
in the evening as cigarettes do after 
lunch, we do put forth a small number of 
novels which are the mirror of the day. 


Very few are 
will live, but 


good novels, and perhaps 


not one many novel, 


concerned with labor problems, 
love, will 
dance to some 


money, 
danced its 
will have 
etter than stag- 
Nntroversy, 


freedom in have 


little purpose, 


created unrest always | 


hation, will have aroused CC 


anger; impelled some people, if not to 


change their life, at least to tolerate that 
othe rs should do SO. 7) \ Ma Nla- 
Hu berry Finn, The White Pea- 

ee R Silas Lapham, Etha 

F) none of those perhaps is a su- 


them ts 
the bourgeoisie; 
but we do want 


book, but every one of 
a hand-grenade flung at 
we do not want to kill it, 
to wake it up. 

It 1S the bourgeoist 
out the novels that will wake it up; it 


should take 


prem 


*s business to find 


as much pains to do this as 


to find out the best cigar. The bour- 
geoisit has congestion of the brain; the 
works of scholars will stupefy it still 


novelists of the day, 
rough, unpleasant, rebellious, 
will they find a remedy. 

Whether the reading public can dis- 
that undying flame in the choking 


more, 
who are 


only in the 
re tless, 


cern 


smoke of books written for money and 
not for love, 1s another question. Every 
year more novels are published, but 


when one conside rs the novelists of the 


past, Lhackeray’s continual 
Sugar’ry 
Dicke almost 


ns to concelve beauty, the 


ny ~ Pa — 


fr es 


flow of 


claptrap, the incapacity of 
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of Walter 


1S in line d 


stagey solemnity 
novelist of to-day 


unrelieved, 
Scott, the 


to thank God that he 1s not as othe 
men. those old writers trod out paths 
tor us, but tl hey W alked b lindfol« I: let us 


recognize their splendid qualities, their 
feeling for atmosphere, their knowledge 
of men, but we find more that is honest 


and hopeful in a single page of Tono- 
Bungay than in all the great Victorians 
put together. Yes, we are arrogant. 
Why not? Why should it be natural to 
us to see oul — and not our talents? 
We are held in contempt, but such was 
the fate of every prophet; they make 
us Into mummers and we learn mum- 


Balzac and Turgenev ris¢ 
dust. We are not safe 
peop ‘le, or quiet people; not tame 
bits in a hutch, nor even romantic 
most of us are no more romantic 
than jockeys. 


mery, but 
from their own 


rab- 


rogues, 


It 1S, perhaps, be cause we are not 
safe (and are we any less safe than min- 
ing magnates! that we are disliked. 
We are disliked iS Stendhal says, be- 


all differences create hatred; be- 
cause by showing it its face in the glass 
we tend to disrupt society, to exhibit 
to its shocked eves what Is inane in its 
political constitution, barbarous in its 
moral code. We queer people, nasty 
people, but we are neither — noi 
queerer than our fellows. We are merely 
and exhibit ot they 


cause 


shameless, 


more 
hide. We have got outside, and we 
hate being outside; we should so much 


like to enlist under the modern stand- 
ard, the silk hat, and yet we are 
arrogant Doctors, judges, bishops, 
think little of us; we re- 
gret it and we rejoice in it. We are 
unhappy and exalted adventurers in 
the frozen fields of human thought. We 


] 
merchants, 


are the people who make the “foot- 
prints on the sands of time.” Later 
on, the bourgeoisie will tread in them. 














Crucible of Time 





“walk-out,” on the 


been successful. 





MANNING 


\ further development in the cor 
against him was that th 


wretched village had no taxicab service 
And the moribund horse hitched to fou: 
warped wheels was no laughing matte: 
a man who felt his presence in Ni 


+ 
, 
\ rK th t evening t be a question of 
1 
l e and death 
? a { th dy é I in Va 
t] old h rs had Not ¢ ( half Wa t 


the station before the train pulled out 


with a sinister snort { i haver. In a 
| nicidal 1 he ret ied to the hotel 

\ dust ( head ood guard overt 

Sé t 1 | n-holes, the g1 SV 
mit he } it re st 1] in the 
proc Ing | lished by citizens 
argumentative and ruminant. Che clink 
oT thick h s called attention to a 
dreat ista of du n, visible 
through gapu foldi loors Phere 
wi In’t be another tra t till three 
o'clock. 

[he coop-lik« evator presently de- 


| ] | i} 
SCel ded to the leve of the otce too 


0 omen, 


and disgorged a group 
Others waiting in the ‘Ladies’ Parlor” 
1¢ ined them; more swept 1n from the 
street, and soon the dingy ofhces, par- 
1d waiting-rooms of ‘‘ Rucker’s 


lors, al 
Grand Palace Hotel presented such a 
mobilization of petticoats as to suggest a 


church fair or a heart-to-heart talk with 
| ut) specialist. 

e minister going to get slip- 
pers!” Chaver inquired of the shabby 
man who had been caught with him in 


th feminine current and virled to one 


side, like a chip in a stream 

Che derelict, ignorant of his compan- 
ion’s identity, confided, with a grin, 
**'Thev’ re more intere sted in mother’s 
getting a show at the pants than the 





minister getting stl 
‘*Who does the talking—short-haired 
Se 
i 


an, OF a lk ng-naired man 


i 
The Big Sister,’ they call her, ’n’ 
when she gets through playin’ ball with 


’em. thev’re *bout ready for anything 
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from carrying old man Thavyer’s head 
on a pike to going home and getting din- 
ner like good little girls.” 
\re they miners’ wives?” 

a. ome are, and some are _ single 
women. 

Thayer made his way to the “ Ladies’ 
Parlor,” already hiled with women; 
some one brought 1n a grim white pitchet 


of ice-water—it looked like the missing 


mate of a wash-basin—and the meeting 
Was opened. 

\ fussy little woman introduced the 
spe aker with the assurance of an Im- 
* sari who harbors no doubt as to his 
lion’s roar. After the usual ‘‘needs no 


built an imposing 
ucture out of the lac past deeds 
She had put through such and such 


I! cae. tion,” she 


ly’s 


remedial legislation, unaided she had 
held aloft the standard of this and that 
and, like Horatius, she was prepared t ) 
hold their bridge single-handed against 
the enemy. 

Madame Chairman paused, and 


subject of the 
nodded to the 
of contrariety she 
an anti-climax—but she wasn’t. The 
speaker was rather tall Mena otherwise, 
with a well-knit, boyish and her 
utter absence of make 
the worship of the gre ase-pots of Egy pt, 
made her seem curiously young. She 
was the type of woman, the 
that any man would have felt himself in 
luck to have drawn for a dinnet 


panegyric arose and 
audience. By all the laws 


ought to have been 


heure, 


WO! Id over, 


partne r. 


Chere was thought in her clothes, deep 
thought; they made the best of every 
advantage that nature had given. her, 
and a- the same time they rather art- 


No man, and 
realized 
such a 


fully evaded description 
could have 
that 


only a few women, 


the prayer and fasting 


ubtle ty of effect costs 


But Uhayer wasn’t giving a thought 
to her clothes; there was something 
tuntingly familiar about Madame 
Chairman’s paragon. He leaned for- 


ward and studied her face through nar- 
lids. Yes no it couldn’t be! 
his woman must be vears younger than 
Connie Fenton, and yet there was some- 
thing about her that no woman but 
Connie Fenton ever had. There was the 
delicious contour of chin, the up- 
mouth, 


row 


Same 
ward turn to the corners of th 
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which 
merriment lurked. She 


the same long, narrow eyes in 
twin de vils of 
began without a hint of uplift, strikes 
suffrage, to tell them stories—if it 
Connie Fenton, she was flirting with h 
audience the way she used to flirt with 
him, 

She was a past-mistress of all the t 
of oratory and public spe aking; she cat 
ried dhe g het tossed the 
different elements that composed it in 
the air, and kept them flying like a jug- 
gler manipulating balls. And when she 
had them ready to cry or laugh, at a 


nod from her, she brought up her heavy 


were 


twenty years ago. 


ricks 


audience; she 


artillery and turned it upon the system 
under which they lived. She didn’t men- 
tion [hayer’s company by name, but 


her prettiest shots played about its 


alleged iniquities 
In the mean time the president of the 


reviled company Was becoming more 
and more convinced that the speaker 
was Connie Fenton. He resumed his 


close-lidded scrutiny—-f that were Con- 
nie, she had discovered the 
perpetual youth! 

It was over twenty vears ago that they 
used to poetry and burst into 
young reforming the 
world. But it had not been all uplift, 
either, that summer at Heron Beach. 
There had been the mad, glad, delirious- 
ly happy days that had led to thei 
brief engagement. It had come about 
rather unexpectedly; there had been the 
appalling storm that had overtaken 
them in his sail-boat-—the struggle with 
death that had all but gone against 
them—the rush of sunlight that had wel- 
comed their landing on the tiny island of 
refuge. And there had been the glori- 
ously perfect rainbow that to their 
young, ecstatic egoism seemed their own 
especial symbol. 

Thayer, who had been a trifle pom- 
pous and mid-Victorian in his manner 
of wooing, remembered he had quoted: 


secret of 


re ad 
rhapsodies of 


Be thou the rainbow to the storms of life, 

The evening beam that smiles the clouds 
way 

And tints to-morrow with prophetic ray! 


And Connie had agreed to be all these 


pleasant and charming things. But, 
alas, their heaven-tinted arch was 
doomed to sudden destruction. Before 
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a week had passe d Thaver had come to 
her, eager, enthusiastic, but plainly per- 
turbed. 

“It’s not just our line, Connie,” he 
gasped, convulsively, “but it’s too good 
to pass up. The J. C. & L. have of- 
fered me a job in their legal department. 
You see, I can talk to the men in thei 
own language—Marx & Co. have done 
the trick es 

But the girl had persisted in thinking 
he was joking. 

‘Don’t you see?” he had answered. 
‘If | accept, we can be married now; 
if | turn them down we can wait any- 
where from five years to the end of time 

that strikes me as the joke being on 
us és 

\t last the oir! had realized her lover 
was In earnest—it would be useless to 
recount the scene that followed; the 
man of millions still remembered the 
scorch of her parting words. She had 
gone to New York to forget, in the 
drudgery of settlement work. For two 
vears she did her hair unbecomingly 
and then she went out of her maiden’s 
mourning. ‘Thayer had never heard of 
her from that day to this. 

lhe spe aker had finished; she took her 
hands from behind her back and held 
ut one with the palm turned upward in 
mute appeal. Thayer had not another 
moment’s doubt; that was Connie’s 
hand, Connie’s gesture. He waited for 
the seething wave of women, rising from 
camp-chairs and surging toward her, 
to subside. Why hadn’t she married? 

It was perfectly evident to Thayer’s 
philosophy that she had not, or she 
wouldn’t have taken to the platform. 
hank God his wife stayed home. And 
vet, he found himself rather touched by 
her spinsterhood. Never, in all the 
vears of his steadily mounting success, 
had he*been as utterly happy as during 
those breathlessly joyous weeks at 
Heron Beach. A warm, tender impulse 
surged through his veins at the thought 
of them. It had been the Garden of 
Eden while the apple-trees were still in 
blossom 

He waited for the last of the crowd to 
ebb; then he came forward and held out 
his hand. She did not harbor the least 
doubt concerning him. 

“Oh, Jackie Thayer, I am glad!” 
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No one else had ever called him 
Jackie; it had been years since any one 
had called him Jack, the absurd diminu- 
tive seemed almost indelicate—and yet, 
he was foolishly pleased. 

At closer range she was not so young- 
looking as she had been from a distance; 


there were frank lines at the corners of 


her eyes, and a hint of parentheses at 
the ends of the mouth. 

“You haven’t changed at all,” he 
said, and the familiar stencil assaved 
about ninety per cent. more of truth 
than it usually does. 

She did not repeat the formula; in- 
stead she answered, “But you have 
you used to be a nice boy, and now 
you’re a personage.” 

\n adroit method of waiving aside 
her late abuse of him and his company, 
‘| hayer decided, but perhaps she didn’t 
know of his connection with the con- 
cern. 

“When you got up, Connie, to 
straighten out the world, | thought you 
were a débutante. How do you keep so 
young?” 

““T wonder if I really do, any more?” 
Her tone carried a degree of pathos that 
was beyond the farthest range of co- 
quetry. Then she rushed on, before he 
had time to answer: “If you think my 
cake’s not stale, the recipe is simple: 
some common clay, some common sense, 


a heaping cupful of humor, another of 


good dige stion, the whole to be leavened 
with a cake of compressed conscience, 


a dash of salt, a dash of tears, a dash of 


sweet. And talking of cakes makes me 
realize how hungry | am. Do you think 
we could get lunch here?’ She re- 
flected: “I know the manager. And 
once or twice I’ve evoked a steak that 
did not recall the indestructible picture- 
books of childhood. | travel with my 
own coffee percolator.” 

He had glimpses of her, rushing about 
from the dining-room to the office, 
which presently began to bear fruit in 
the shape of a waiter denuding a table 
of a doubtful cloth, toothpi ks, a bottle 
of catsup, a blue salt-shaker. In a little 
while she came for him, and there was 
a steak that could be cut, some creamed 
potatoes, and a crisp, cool salad that 
Connie was dressing with the hand of a 
master. Her ability to produce food 
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thrilled him even more than the conse 


vation of her beauty the wonders of 
Connie seemed cumulative. 
She ought to have 


flected, with a curi 


married, he re- 
is blending of regret 
and satisfaction; she have cared 


more deeply for him than he had imag- 


must 


ined The thought swept him back to 
his youth; there was something, afte 
ll, in this business of one great love—it 
asn’t all silly poetry. 
‘Connie, this 1s wonderful—vyou and 


after all these years 


! 
rself since We 


lell Mi about 
SINCE 


“Since we spent the Summer at Heron 


Beach, she comfortably amended. 
here isn’t much to tell. I’ve never 
heen able to get out of the poor-but- 
honest class. Just now I’m able to do 
a little publi speaking. Confessions 
are not my line lve been too eood to 
be interesting. Do you know | came 
ery near meeting you and Mrs. have 
nee? | was stopping with your ne igh- 
bors, the Calhouns, but I had to go 
rome unexpectedly.” 
Lhe int duction t the Mrs Lhaver 
pulled up Mrs. Thayer’s husband 
harply; the superimposed glow of boy- 
ish pleasure taded fi the ( ij 
the man of affairs. Unconscious! ne 
straightened his spine; he suggested 
Atlas upholding convention Atlas, in 


a frock coat, vho VOUIdG 
< 
ot a Sunday. 
“You must 
the other camp, vou kn *, dead igalnst 
the thing you’re asking for 
\ nod intimated that Connie was al- 


acquainted with the fact He 


pass the plate 
, 
wife; shes in 


meet my 


ready 
waited rather anxiously at first for the 


propaganda he felt she was going to 
launch, but she could manage a pause as 
eracefully as she could talk. They were 
silent. 

“Well, aren’t you going to try and 


> he asked, prese ntly. 


She beamex 


convert meé 
**Good gracious, no!”’ lup 
at him with her most 
‘Do you ever dance now? You were the 
hnest partnel [ ever had.” 
He was conscious of a trace of pique. 


Why that attitude? 


smile. 


radiant 


had she assumed 


It was too much like his own waving 
aside of a pretty woman who wanted to 
talk politics during dinner. Of course 


t 
the things she had been saying were the 
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most absurd nonsense, and he would 
have been glad to set her right about 


these matters, once and for all. 

“So you don’t care about converting 
me?” 

“No proselyting in my 
Jackie. Besides, | like you 
If | were a nice little bit of pink-and- 
white fluff you wouldn’t have to explain 
to pe opl i hy you like d me, Now you re 
the male equivalent of that big, 
medi val 
about 


hours of ease, 


as you are 


a nice, 
full of quaint conceits 
\fter a morning spent 
rm, your type Is very com 


type, 
women. 
on the plat 
fortable.”’ 
“The mischief it is!’ And for the 
moment [hayer quite hated her. But he 
| | es were dancing with 
merriment, and he laid the 
baln go that she 


soothing 
to his es wouldn’t argu 
with him because she couldn’t, she didn’t 
dat 

“Do have 


uplift we Nave 
) 
and love nave a way 
I 1 1 I 
He took the cottee a rd 


some 


Jac K1e; 


coTtee 


more cottee, 
. 
ilways with us 


of cooling.” 
inother help- 


ing of salad; it was a miracle hov good 


both were and how, with a wave of the 
han 1, she had brought about a good 
meal. She always had a genius f 


women s W rk. 


Poor little Connie, that wealth of 
femininity, home-making, mother love, 
turned into platform capers! It was a 


and one for which he felt himself, 


j ] ] A 
wholly blameless (nc 


crime, 
somehow, not 
yet repudiate his selfishness as_ he 
the thought that she had never 
married was sweetly, subtly gratifving. 
Sure woman so lavishly endowed 
had not remained single for lack of op- 
portunity. She had brought something 
better than beauty into middk 
age; she had personality, wit; she could 
make a desert like Rucker’s Grand 
Palace Hotel blossom with a good meal! 
Why, then, had she not married? 

In silence he toved with the delicious 
madness of asking her—why had sh 
never married? Life was so infernally 
drab, one day so monotonously like 
another, in spite of all he had accom- 
plished, that he tempted—mon- 
strously tempted—to snatch his bit of 


would 


1\ a 


mere 


was 


rainbow and carry it with him into the 
outer darkness of success. 
and he couldn’t keep 


‘Connie dear” 
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the ragged note out of his voicee—‘ why 


have you never married ?”’ 

Connie dear sat staring at him, as hor- 
rihed as if she had been convicted of a 
crime—of bigamy, 

‘Good Heavens! Jackie, | am married 

I thought you knew all about it | 
married Gilbert Stead, the illustrator—” 

For the first time, she realized what 
worlds apart their orbit Kor 


ps rhaps 


Were 
years she had posed for her husband’s 


illustrations; her type was as well known 


to the magazine-reading public as the 
‘orateful and comforting” lady in the 
full skirts She had cheated time tor 


Gilbert’s sake; the 
tion of her beauty had not been inspired 
by vanity, but that her husband’s art 
should not lose the of his 
favorite model 

If she were married, why, 
name, was she philandering after the 
platform? He continued to stare at her, 
with an uncomfortable feeling of having 
been tricked 

And then 
ment, that 
Connie’s charm, rippled out in her reply: 
“For goodness’ sake, don’t sit there 
looking as if you had paid a specialist a 
thousand dollars to say you hadn’t six 
weeks to live. You didn’t stay 
vourself, Jack. Why should you expect 
me to go through life consecrated to 


ae 


persist¢ nt conserva- 


Inspiration 


In H« aven’s 


all the old mocking merr1 


Was SO essentially a part ot 


single 


our rainbow?” 

“Oh, Connie, 
you after all 
youl old S¢ lf 
unmarried looking and acting 
It was as if things had 
never stopped, as if we two had kept 
along with our rainbow.” And then all 
the boy look went out of Thayer’s face 
and left him the way he always faced 
the camera when he sat for “‘ The Suc- 
cessful Men Series.” 

‘You must come to see Us the next 
time you’re in New York; I have four 
children—my oldest boy is taller than 
you. He’s going into the aviation corps 
of the Army.” 

Thayer’s tone admirably dry. 
‘How can you assume obligations like a 
family when there is the world to save?” 

“Alas! it’s the uplift I’ve been faith- 
less to; the family has flourished.” 

‘You didn’t neglect it this morning?” 


I’m a duffer; but finding 
these years and SO like 

Hang it! you’re the most 
woman 


’ ! 
I’ve ever seen: 


was 
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‘My husband and children are 
ing about the Chesapeake—our 
luxury is a sea-going Ford. On my way 
to join them, I stopped over a day to talk 
to these women.”’ 

(Thayer looked at his companion as if 
first time. 
from. early 
Sec med to have re- 


Cruls- 


sole 


he were seeing het for the 
Their whole relationship, 

youth to middle age, 
solved itself into a game of hide-and- 
seek. He had felt he knew Connie as a 
girl, but their parting had proved that 
he hadn’t known her at all. And now, 
after twenty years, she had cropped up 


again—slender, poised, attractive—and 
once more he had made up his mind 
about her, only to learn that she was 
still miles away from his diagnosis. She 


was not, as he had taken her to be, the 
hne-spun priestess tending her 
lamp in the sanctuary of memory—she 
was a married woman with four children. 

He found himself resenting “‘her plat- 
form mania” would 
resented it had she remained single. 
(And yet, how infernally young it had 
kept her. His wife—the wives of his 
friends their time 
amusing themselves, living up to their 
husbands’ became middle- 
aged, stuffy, dull, compared to her. 

Connie was a brand to 
start conflagrations, an influence against 
the existing order—but she was still a 
magnetic force. She had been a 
mendous mouthful, and, like the boa- 
constrictor, he wanted to gO off quit tly 
and digest her at his leisure. 

But she felt the need of no leisure and 
quiet in which to digest Mr. Thayer 
her feminine intuitions had done that 
for her twenty 

In the mean time Thayer went back 
to Chicago, and in weeks had 
““digested’’ Connie, and was _persist- 
ently aware of a craving for more. He 
continued to accumulate 
gent, ethical, involving millions 
quately explaining to himself why the 
needle of inclination always pointed due 
New York. 

The preliminary investigation of his 
company’s affairs had been set by the 
district attorney for a date about ten 
days off, and it was more than likely 
that the inquiry would be carried into 
the Department of Justice. Chayer, who 


vestal 


as he neve! have 


women who spent 
positions 


live wire, a 


tre- 


years ago. 


two 


reasons ur- 
ade- 
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had been anticipating this turn of events 


for rh. hz id the situation we l| In h and 
and abun ylanned to go to New York 
till a day or two before the hearing 

A consultation with his New York 
attorneys now presented itself impera- 
tively, as did also the looking over of 
certain papers of the company in their 


New York 
privilege of 
Mohammed had not 
to him in this instance 


othces. | he 


bi inging the 


capitalist’s 
mountain to 
seemed to have 


occurred 


He felt, too, that Connie ought not 
to be going about at this time dissem- 
nating her hreside brand of anarchy. 
She meant well, but she didn’t know 


as this 


vas talking about. It WW 
the existing ordet 


1 
what she 


reckless juggling with 


oft things hat was at the bottom of so 
much unrest, that made conditions un- 
stable and played the mischief with 
labor. \s a brand, Connie seemed well 
worth snatching from th burning. 
lhayer’s first step in the campaign of 
rescue he planned for Mrs Stead 

wt isk his wite if she would like to have 
a little run to New York. He put th 
trip on the ground that their jeweler had 


ritten to say he had acquired a par- 
ticularh fine five-carat emerald, and 
didn’t she think it would make a splen- 
did pendant for her necklace? 

Mrs. Thay replied if het 
colored ( hi Fon sai t could be rushed Dy 
the end of the week, she’d love to gO, 
othe rwis¢ sh anvthing to wear. 
game 


plum 


hadn't 
The preliminar\ moves of the 
having worked out 
out disclosing any human-interest » 

background, Mr. Thayer men 
tioned casually to Mrs. Dhaver that on 
his last trip Kast he had 
mining district of Pennsylva 
agitator’ who, curiously 
to be 


satisfactorily with- 
in the 


met, in the 
nia, a 
woman enough, 
turned out an old acquaint- 
her non-committal face 
revelation, waited. 
Mr. Thayer then supplied a 
footnote, to the effect that Mrs. Stead 
was a girl he had met one vacation, they 
used to dance together and imagine they 
‘It was vears be 


Y ou can 


ifs lL haver, 
insured against 
brief 


discussed socialism. 
fore | knew vou, sweetheart. 
imagine how long ago it was! 

Mrs. Thaver imagined. Like the zo- 
ologist, who can construct the 


” 


entire 





‘Maiden Lane 
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fossil ge a tiny surviving bone, Mrs. 
Thayer wa with the wifely 

talent of building up a working feminine 
hypothesis from a dropp. d word or two, 


itself 


endowed 


and sometimes from even silence 

But Mr. Uhayer had no idea of his 
wife’s Regarding her now, from 
expanse of the Elizabethan 
library—wholly free from the intrusion 
of books, though the decorat 


plied some with the 


gifts. 


across the 


had sup- 
furnishings—it 


seemed to him that Mrs. Thayer had 
been molded from an especial clay, 
divinely ordained by Providence for the 
construction of helpmeets. She never 


asked questions; sudden 


suspic! mn nevel dark: ne d 


paroxysms ot 


the placid do 


mestic atmosphere; they were undoubt- 
edly dull, but they were also tranqull. 
hay rs WIiT¢ had the reminiscent 
beauty of a pressed flower; there wer 
still suggestions of colo! and delicac 


but the effect was that of 
She regarded life thr 


ally barri ided ag uinst 


desiccation. 
ugh eyes perpetu 
SUrprise; h 

speecl wa Inst red gainst sudden re 
der; she played in endless Fame 
to keep her husband from knowing wh 


a 
cilgu at. 


sh re. I]\ 


He never dreamed of this continual 
plot a machination at his elbow; hi 
thought of her as a pane of glass, on th 


oth I ch 


Connie, no 
her made his head reel 
done Her 
lhe plum-colored chiffon was finished 
by the end of the week, and duly packed 
with fourteen other 
Thavers left Chicago. 
he afternoon of their arrival in New 
York they motored to the 
were 


vhich was nothing. As for 
Connie! The thought of 

thing it hadn’ 
h 


since n Beac 


creations. Lhe 


Jewe le r’s, and 
received as royalty. Mrs. 
collection of emeralds was sufhiciently 
important to command a suppleness of 
among anywhere from 
to Calcutta. 

[Thayer bought his wife the precious 
stone, and they returned to their hotel 
without exchanging twenty words. He 
explained his connubial silences by say- 
financial 


Chaver’s 


spine jewelers 


ing such tremendous 
reste d on his shoulders, necessitating so 
much controversy and such exhausting 
talk, talk, talk, that he couldn’t stand 


crises 


the strain if it were not for the silence at 
emerald, 


home. After the gift of the 
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the man of affairs kissed his wife ,ood- 
by and rushed off to a tel phone-booth 
outside the hotel with the all 
boy finished his Latin verbs 


re gular conjugation 


of a SC he T y|- 


who has 


Connie answered the phone. Yes, 
certainly she w home and would be 
slad to see him. She was dying to know 
what the “matter of deep importance” 
was he wanted to discus She was so 
sorry her husband wasn’t in—but he 

spe his afternoons at the stu- 
dio, when the light was good. But two 


of the children were home, and behold 
| to display her iewels 
De« delighted to call on 


Mrs. Thaver. 


F Yes, she’d be glad to 

lunch with them Thursday at halt-} ast 
ae No, she didn’t know whether 

had an I ivgement he’d surely 


if he hadn’t. . Yes 
Vi ee < he re 


, 
uitneteay 


membered how he 


Thayer and 


began to in 


rang of, 


automatic tly 
pe ct 


suggested another gown to 


the S1IX-TOOT ric, Who his ftatnel 

§ l, Managed hi nev iSS VOICE is 
: ‘ : 

if \ re taking lesson n it, was 

entreated not to coil hin f up like a 
| T} } *y ’ 

steam-neate ne lecided on 

fight, rather than have ‘‘the gentleman 


as to our face 
little flurt 
a flush that M 
have attributed 


For a moment, at 


witn the children rave 
Thayer might 
to a different 


isht of her, he 


Connie 


re adily 


Cause 

felt his youth sweep back to him—again 
he Wa the young knight, the seel of 
VISIONS and he and Conn tood side 
| side in the morning glow, and the 


kingdoms of the world were about them. 
He came back to earth with a curiously 
painful realization that each had chosen 
a different kingdom, and the roads that 
led to them were miles apart. 

“You’re wonderful—wonderful, Con- 

!? His eves dwelt on her vivid slen- 
With her he would 
never have felt old, and drab, and dead. 
What had his success amounted to? A 
dreadful gilded Youth had 
gone, the rainbow had gone—only Con- 
nie remained. 

“It’s the candle-light,” she protested 
in the same old way that she had always 
evaded compliment; “it hands out mar- 


nic 


derness of outline. 


di abness! 
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velous complexions alike to the just and 
the unjust.” 

‘There was no candle-light two weeks 
at Shammerlok,”’ he prote sted 

“No; but steak and salad 
and coffee,” she smiled. 

“Yes, feed the brute 
count him.’ He whirled and con 
fronted her. 

Connie rather quickly indicated the 
chair he were to take; his joyous parlor 
gymnastics were a trifle alarming. 

In the Steads’ drawing-room Thayer 
found himself enveloped in 
atmosphere of old mahogany, old prints, 
porcelains, wood hres burning on 
candles lighted in tall 
candlesticks, reflecting a domesticity at 
and restful. A fine restraint 
pel everything like a 
aroma. there was 


0 
asd, 


there were 


and you can 


on 


a gracious 


rare 
| I | 

leartns, SILVeI 
once SUaVE 


} 
Vad 


See med t< 


somehow 
frugality 
But to 
obv 10us 


, 
delicate 

a c 
a magical sense ol 


conveyed 
employed to charming ends. 
Tha I it bespoke only the 
truism that the Steads we re poor. 
Connie chair by the 
open fre and watched a log break into a 
showel! of sparks, like stars, 
velvet black of the chimney. It was 
wonderful sitting here with Jack Thayer 
and not feeling obliged to talk. If he 
had been one of her own crowd, they 
would have been deep in the war, or the 
Freudian theory, post-impressionism, or 


some thing Ise 


Sat 1n het low 


against the 


that, 


—— ] | 1 
ciple, she ought to have resented Phaver 


She was vaguely aware on prin 
He stood for everything she was 
he ought to have driven her to argu 


against 


ment, statistics, Satire but, strangely 


enough, she didn’t seem to care a hang 
be his convi 


about what had grown to ve 


tions. Frankly, she admitted to herself, 
she liked the man. In youth he had 
seemed to her a moral defaulter; in 


middle age she ascribed his outlook to 
defective vision. \ larger 
made her sympathize rather than con 
demn. 

In the mean time 
immensely, the little 
from her own class 
ful, intelligent people whose angle of 
vision was the same as her own. They 
lived, as did the Steads, largely on thei 
artistic wits, and their various schemes 
for guarding their flats and studios from 


tole rance 


she was enjoving, 


excursion awa\ 


made up of delight- 


i] 
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the wolf depended on keeping those wits 
polished and tn fighting trim. 

[hayer’s mere presence—disposed of 
in a winged chair on the opposite side of 
created an indefinable at- 


Che very look 


oncoming 


the hreplace 
ot stability. 
seemed to 


mosphe re 
of him argue an 
wave of prosperity; he was like finding a 
a four-leaved clover. For 
the present Connie asked nothing more 
thanto bask in the frelight with Thaver’s 
impressive bulk opposite. With the years 
her life had frantically rotary; 
the power to stop had long since passed 
from her; the most she hoped for was the 
And Thayer’s sub- 
of power, 


horseshoe Ol 


become 


ability to hang on. 
stantial presence, in its aura 
gave her the feeling of being held by a 
steady hand on her own particular fly- 
Ing wheel. 

She wondered how it would have been 
if the high-flown quarrel of their youth 
had never taken place. Why had she 
not been more tolerant when her lover 
had shown that first tendency to weaken 
in favor of money? Undoubtedly, she 
could have kept him from being the joy 
of the muck-raker, the hope of every 
legislator who aspired to be a David 
and kept an open eye for Goliaths. 

Suppose she had married him and 
kept him—well, comfortably poor, might 
she not have found with him that sense 
of security and rest that had never been 
he rs? 

Stead was all mind, nerves, and tal- 
\ jarring sound, a wrong color, a 
platitude  quee red”’ him for the whole 
day. His muse was a whimsical jade 
that Connie must feed, cajole, and cod- 
dle—the wife must never relax and be 
comfortable for for fear some 
middle-aged line might set and deprive 
her husband of his favorite model. She 
had spent her married life in walking a 
trestle; nevel dared look, for fe ar 
she’d drop. With the serene figure op- 
posite her, her feet would have been 
comfortably planted on the earth. 

Quite without realizing it, she sighed 
and picked up a bit of sewing; it was 
this well-remembered trick of hers, to 
in seasons of perturbation, that 
brought Thayer to her side. 

She had not been sO composed, the n, 
as she had looked for the past ten min- 
utes. He put one of his large white 


ent 


a second 


she 


Sew 
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What 
she resented most dee ply was that this 
act of appropriation did not make her 


hands over hers—sewing and all. 


angry—she ought to have minded it, 
as she ought to have minded the thing 
he stood for; to her chagrin, she found 
she objected to neither. But you would 
never have her moral short- 
comings from her manner: 

* Jack, this is not Heron Beach. Your 
watch seems to have run down—about 
twenty years.” 


PUuUeSSE d 


“No, it’s not Heron Beach—worse 
luck!” 
They were both standing now, and 


Thayer suddenly loomed through the 
candle-lighted dimness of the little draw- 
ing-room, the colossus he was in the big 
outside world. Connie’s look fluttered 
from the commanding figure before her 
to the door—she wished the children 
would come in. She was beginning to 
be afraid of this impelling force that 
seemed to have caught her up and 
blindly to be making off with her to 
regions beyond her orbit. 

**No, it’s not Heron Beach,” he re- 
peated. “You and I didn’t know Heron 
Beach when we came to it—it was the 
road to Paradise, but like young fools 
we blundered on.” 

Had they? Her unfailing intuitions 
questioned this, and while she was still 
considering the psychology of their case 
Thayer’s arms stole about her and she 
found herself crushed to him in an em- 
brace that cleared the atmosphere by 
the storm it evoked. 

His rashness spoiled the delightful 
rainbow world to which she had taken 
her weary spirit for refreshment; it was 
the end of her little excursion. The 
chill wisdom of all the ages was in her 
voice as she answered: 

“Don’t you know the kisses that are 
never given are the best? They’re like 
the cakes of platitude—you can’t have 
them and eat them.” 

Connie could hear her children troop- 
ing down the stairs; the house suddenly 
seemed full of them, and the sound of 
their feet was good to her ears. 

Thayer met the children, who over- 
powered him by their size. In spite of 
what Connie had said, he expected to 
find them cute things in and 
sashes. 


S¢ cks 


He then took his leave, after 
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>that Mr. Stead’s en- 
permit all of them 


and Connie 


expressing the hope 
gvagements would 
lunching together next day 

romised to let him know by telephone. 


lhe man of affairs walked back to 


hotel, then turned away and walked 
re; he want d no trace of what he 
called ‘‘the Connie influence” to be 
visible when he presente d himself to the 


family Cuvier, though he never guessed 
her skeleton-building gifts 
\t dinner he mentioned to her that he 


NA 
called on Mrs. Stead, the woman 


who I id I ade the peecn that d \ he 
was at Shammerlok, and that he had 
thought it well to invite h ind her 
husband to lunch with them the follow- 


‘It will be interesting to meet som 


Bohemians,” Mrs. Thea ad es, on 

l ] ] 

} 1g the husband wa illustra 
some of the best peoy “tg in Chicago 

have them to dinner. 


rather an inaccessi- 


bl proposition. At lunch he disap- 
pointed hi hostess by not havu g long 
hair and making jokes—her idea of a 
Bohemian On the contrat he S| ke 

ith the precision of an Englishman 


was of the alo scholarly type, dressed 


fastidi yusl and possesse | a disquie ting 


in ness more alarming thar hu 101 His 
le concession to the profession of art 
appeared to be a small, pointed Van- 


dyke be ard 

[ have rs 
tended to buv some pictures and he gin 
to form a collection left Mr. Stead cold 
fhe illustrator appeared to regard the 
inevitable as death and 
taxes He was even Sj mpathetic at the 
ting Chaver. But he showed 
yn to strip off h is coat, 
canned aling, 


announcement that he in- 


collection as 


ordeal awal 
no dispositio dive 
into the maelstrom o! pi 


. : 
bearing art 


and come up 


his host 
oT, ol 


treasures for 


yserve the traditions’’—Ste: - 


seemed to talk from behind a mask, so 
imperturbable was his gravity—‘‘a man 
in your position usually begins with 


Henner; it’s easy to recognize his school 
and there are still a number of them on 
the market.” 
Connie dealt her 
in which there were 


husband a_ side 
both appeal 


He met it 


rlance 


and a see-you-later menace 


with disarming ingenuousness: 


rIME 
You're 
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aoubtless forgetting, my 


dear, that a great many of the big 
enna es collections have had Hennet 
as a keystone, even if their owners felt 


just ihed in parting with him later.” 
lhe Thayers solemnly 
Henne: tip; the 


evoked an 


hz indsor me weeping women with re 


accepted the 
mention of the name 
association of 
hair 


agree able 


and falling draperies. 

After her husband’s wickedness, Con- 
nie’s talk grew a trifle hectic; she filled 
up conversational gaps that he might 
not have the opportunity to offer a sec- 
his first. And she 

black coffee, as 
permit, 

Thayer had 
products of 
ple isures, with the delib- 


which less careful souls might 


ond hint worthy of 

: , gs: ; 
carried him off, after the 
Soon as decency V uld 


man, 
such by 


Never an impulsive 
a Way Ol taking 


SUCC S$, aS Nl 


eration witl 


seek a dentist The little four-cornered 
lunch—Connie and her husband, he and 


his wife 
ceremony oi 
might know that the Thayers 
at quainted ‘ ith the 


them publicly 


constituted in his eyes a public 
all men 
were duly 
and ate with 
beneath the sheltering 


avowal, W he re by 


Steads, 


palms of a glittering hotel. His duty 
to society thus fearlessly and openly 


hesitation at drop- 
as often as he could 
make an excuse 
so. He never happened to find Connie 


performs d, he had no 
ping in at the Steads’ 


conveniently for doing 


, which he inte rpre ted as fear 
ot the 


alone again 
] 


on her part—fear power he still 
ha | Ovel her. 
Nothing could have been more flatter- 


ing to Thayer than this conception of 
their case S. fas his and Mrs Ste id’s. 
It fanned the flame of his ego 
of Indian summer burned like June. 

In cosmic importance the flare-back 
to Heron Beach began to rival the great 
already Thayer, by 
logic, elo- 


the hres 


dawning, when 
his masterly array of facts 
and personality, was 
win ovel the district 


day, 
quence, going to 
attorney and 
vent the case of his company from going 


to the Department of Justice. Connie 
his triumph. 


pre- 


must be there and s 
The role of spt sik pleader appealed to 
Thayer immensely; he deprecated the 
fashion of the day in public speaking 
chill statistics and mh pa age facts 
his taste w: all for the impassioned 
oratory of the last generation, his ideals 
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HARPER’S 
were the “‘silver-tongued”’ boys who de- 
pended on rhetoric and the 
speech to turn the trick rather than the 
methods of to-day. If Connie would 
only cons our to hear him ple ad, he felt 
he could make short work of her hearth- 
rug brand of anarchy. 

Therefore, the morning of Mr. 
‘I h iy¢ r’s espe 1: il Day of Judgme nt, he 
ge Stead and tentatively 
view of the line she had 
taken against corporations that day at 
Shammerlok, it seemed only reasonable 
that she should be familiar with the com- 
pany’s presentation of its (nd 
vould she hear him make the speech of 
his life be fore th attorney 

And Mrs. Stead chirped gaily from her 
end of the wire the single word, ‘‘ De- 
lighted.” 

Her 
‘Thayer 


answering, 


¢ alled up 


suggested, n 


Case 


1¢ district 


immediate acceptance made 
his head to the 
**How beautiful it would be 
if we could walk out into the autumn 
sunshine together instead of my having 
to make a speech before that stuffy old 
party ‘ai 
And Connie, greatest of pedestrians 
and practical to the bone, answered: 
“Why not do both? The district at- 
torney’s office is not more than four, or 


Meet me, 


lose 


at most five, miles from here. 

and we'll walk down together. 
She heard him gasp at the other end 

of the but mistook 


wire, his consterna- 


tion for pleasure. ‘A five-mile walk 
before he made that areument—was the 
woman mad?” he asked himself. H1s 


wife would never have suggested such a 
thing. In despair he asked her if she 
wouldn’t rather walk back instead. 

“It’s all the same to me,” she 
back, ‘‘as long as I get my 
miles,” and agreed to meet him 
district attorney’s office as 
could get there. 

The sight of Connie’s glowing cheeks 
half won her forgiveness when they shook 
hands a couple of hours later. He was 
glad to find that the district attorney’s 
office was full to repletion; it evinced a 
proper interest in the statements of aman 
of his importance. Almost immediately 
he began to talk, while Connie, with the 
keenness of a hound on a trail, listened. 

\fter a few minutes she found that 
the friendly and encouraging grin, 


TOSSE d 
daily tve 
at the 


soon as she 


gen- 


MONTHLY 


lowe rs of 


extent of 





MAGAZINE 


erously accorded his opening remarks, 
began to produce a stiff and irksome sen- 
sation on her features. Gradually it was 
borne in upon her that he didn’t mean 
to be funny. Those sonorous platitudes 
were not delivered playfully, but in 
dead, sober earnest. 

As one 
of success in public speaking, she won- 
de red whiz it trick he hz id up his sleeve 
WwW h: it was the plot, how woul 1 he succeed 
in extricating himself from the bog of 
copy-book maxims in which he appeared 


who had had her own share 


to be floundering. She waited patient- 
ly; she waited impatiently; she waited 
what seemed to be eons and eons, 
while Thayer kept right on with his 


perversely reactionary doctrine of might 
constituting right. It was all 
as Prussian propaganda. He buttressed 
his maxims by scriptural quotations 
more or less irrelevant, and his gestures 
recalled the measuring of ribbon with 
a flourish. She began to feel uncom- 
fortable; it was frightful that he could 
make such a spectacle of himself and not 
be conscious of it. 

Connie, sitting there, full of the shame 
that ought to have been Thayer’s, but 
wasn’t, recalled the rapier-like play of 
her husband’s wit—light and admirable, 
it was full of deadly aim and quick, sure 
thrust. What an aid to public speaking 
was the good table talk at home—and 
how terrible life must be for that poor 
little woman! Connie no longer thought 
of her as Mrs. Thayer, but as an object 
ofcommiseration. As forherself—Connie 
Stead -she seemed to have borne a 
charmed life, matrimonially speaking. 

She wondered if she ever really appre- 
ciated Gilbert before. His fineness, his 
uncompromising standards, their whole 
scheme of life. Suddenly she came to 
herself. Thayer—from a certain drop- 
ping of the voice and relaxing of the 
hands, that suggested the running down 
of a clock—appeared to be concluding. 
He was saying: 

‘More in sorrow than in anger” was 
the company obliged to call in strike- 
breakers, which had resulted 1 in a heavy 
toll of lives. The company’s attitude 
toward the miners was that of a parent 
toward a child—a child that must be 


as quaint 


disciplined for its own wayward sake. 
Borne along on the purling stream of his 
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own eloquence, Thayer’s features had 
assumed a look of beatitude, his gestures 
those of benediction. 

And this was the man that she had 
found restful and sustaining. She flushed 
angrily at the thought. There was a 
kind of postscript peroration about the 
serpent’s tooth and the thankless child, 
and the speech was over. 

Connie remembered thinking that his 
face, as he held it up to her, anticipating 
congratulations, was like a plate waiting 
to be filled. She didn’t fill it; instead 
they began their autumn walk in the 
sunshine—five miles of it. 

Mrs. Stead was one of those women 
who carry, even into middle age, some- 
thing of the child. She was furiously 
angry with Thayer, not only because 
1e had robbed her of the rainbow illu- 
sion of her youth, but because he had 
convinced her she could make a fool of 
herself. And, like a child, she WwW anted 
to punish him quickly, with the first 
weapon that came to hand. 

On the subject of his appeal she was 
dumb; he tried to think it was because 
his arguments were unanswerable, but 
the failure of his plea had already begun 
to seep even through his epidermis. He 
wanted Connie to reassure him that the 
speech had gone off well. 

He hadn’t walked for years; one of his 
cars was continually waiting. Connie 
dashed across streets into nests of 
motors with the assurance of a ’street 
Arab. More dead thanalive, he followed. 

Sulkily the captain of industry limped 
after his dryad of yester-year. She cut 
under a prancing team that drew a 
brewer’s cart, she dodged a motor-truck, 
she landed onan“ island” and waved him 
to foliow. He deliberately waited for 
the policeman’s escort. He was begin- 
ning to hate her. 

She invited him in when they reached 
her door, but he knew it was an invita- 
tion not meant to be accepted. It was 
the end of their rainbow. He said he 
was afraid there would be a wire at the 
hotel recalling him to Chicago, and he 
took his leave. 

But Thayer did not return to his hotel 
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in the interests of the important tele- 
gram; instead he threw his exhausted 
frame into a taxicab, drove to the jewel- 
er’s, and bought his wife a pair of emerald 
ear-rings. He had a fancy to see her in 
ear-rings, they seemed so feminine. 

Mrs. Thayeraccepted the gift gracious- 
ly. Her husband kissed her as he had not 
kissed her in years, and said, he was going 
to take the sweetest little woman in the 
world out to the best dinner little old 
New York could give, and afterward 
they’d do a musical show; he’d heard 
that “The Violet Pajamas” was great. 

And in the little drawing-room with 
the open fires and candle-light, not far 
from the Park, Stead now sat in the 
winged chair opposite his wife. 

‘Do you know, Connie dear, you look 
lovely enough to tempt me to reconsider 
that offer to decorate the ballroom of the 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel. I half chucked 
it—it’s been impossible to get a model 
for that central hgure of morming. They 


came to my studio, their faces full of 


sophistication and sometimes gum—the 

‘morning after,’ they suggested.’ 
‘Hinting for your poor old wife, aged 

forty-three, to pose as morning?” 

“T take no stock whatever in that 
forty-three legend. You look quite 
young enough to pose for any lady who 
went through life raising Cain. By the 
way, where’s the fat capitalist?” 

‘I’ve just walked him to death. His 
bones and bonds requiescant in pace. 
And—I might as well confess that my 
imagination went on several excursions 
with him before I heard a sample of his 
oratory.” 

“You can’t make me jealous if you 
took him on any excursions—imaginary 
or otherwise; it must have been in 
the capacity of porter. Now Connie, 
stand up, please, tiptoe, breathless, 
eager— There, that’s it. I’m going to 
do you in rose and violet draperies. 
And there’s going to be a lot more in 
this picture than just a heathen goddess 
awakening.” 

“What, for instance?” she queried. 

“Well,” he drawled, teasingly, “ awak- 
ening to local blessings, for one thing.” 
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WV. D. HOWELLS 
R. ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE spirit in Following the Equator reduces 
has ended his very faithful and the facts of travel to their proper level 
intelligent labors on the biogra- below the emotions of the traveler. In 
phy of a man nearer and dearer to his _ his slightest and crudest sketch we feel 


generation — any other author, in 
two volumes of Mark Twain’s Letters. 
Unless more material should unexpect- 
edly offer itself, these letters will tell us 
the last we shall be told of one who can 


never be told enough of, and who tells 
himself in them more explicitly and di- 
rectly than in all his other work. Every 


his work if his 
writer can 


author tells himself in 
work is inventive, and no 
imagine traits or characteristics or quali- 
ties which do not already exist in human 
nature as it 1s actually or potentially 
known to him from himself. With Mark 
‘Twain this ts verified first and last in his 
books, whether they are the crude effect 
of newspaper reporting, or the play 
of controlless faney, or ostensibly the 
record of travel. The book which first 
made him universally known, /nnocents 
Abroad, is almost entirely autobiogra- 
phy, although it is a story of travel in 
the strangest guise that travel ever took 
on under unprecedented conditions. Still 
closer to personal experience is Roughing 
/t, which 1S the Wild West variously 
speaking from the Wildest Westerner 
ever inspired by the things happening 
either to him or to others. The Gilded 
Ave, or Mark Twain's half of it, em- 
bodies a part of his immortal part in 
Mulberry — and in A Connecticut 
Yankee al Ki 
the most seal “iveieeiints in all fiction, 
the Boss is the reflex of Mark Twain’s 
bold and lovable soul. “Tom Sawyer is 
the boy who was Mark Twain, and Huck 
Finn is the boy whom no one but such 

1 boy as Tom Sawyer could have real- 
jaa In The Personal Recollections of 
Joan of Arc it is the Arthurian Yankee 
and Missourian boy who heroically be- 
friend the immortal maid, and the same 


Art } ur’ s Court, one of 


the cordial hand-clasp of the author and 
hear his kind, brave American voice, 
speaking from himself and of himself, to 
his American, his human, counterpart in 
the reader. ‘The letters addressed to his 
friends are scarcely less intimately ad- 
dressed to the general reader. Each of 
them holds as much of himself as he 


could put into it, pressed down and 
running over, no matter how little or 
large the measure of it. They are each 
written from some vital occasion and 
never from = an — invited or 
pretended. If ever he starts involun- 
tarily from some aon motive he is 


presently in full earnest, throbbing and 
hammering away like one of the high- 
pressure steamboats of his own Missis- 
sippi. Any of the famous e pistle s of the 
past, like Pope’s or Walpole’s, or Lady 
Mary Montagu’s, or Byron’s, or Car- 
lvyle’s, show fictitious and factitious in 
their pose of intentional literature beside 
these letters of Mark Twain, which are 
the more of universal import because of 
their intensely individual appeal. 

The reader of this magazine already 
knows the quality of the letters gathered 
here, but not their variety and scope. 
None of them could be spared from a 
study of the nature and character of the 
man, and no one who wishes to know 
him truly will fnd himself shut from the 
intimacy of a soul which had no reserves, 
no pretenses, no manner of falsehood, 
not even false shame. He is sometimes 
ashamed, and then he is ashamed with 
or with the belief that he has 
reason. The reader who is of the same 
make, the good average American make, 
will be, first of all, glad of the letters 


reason, 


which Mark Twain wrote to his mother 
in his boyhood when he left home and 
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intil he had grown a grav-haired man 
\t times the letters joke her, at times 
cheer her. but alwavs tenderly caress het 

h his bovish affection. It is known to 


those who know Mr. Paine’s biography 
how sl . often to rudeness, the 
umstances of Mark I wain’s life were, 

it 17 an ded to 

to the inner beauty of his life, these let- 
boy and the old boy to 
the Witness 


Ame [= 


¢ irly 


thing were nes testify 
ters of the young 
his mother will 

st acquainted with the average 


CONVINCE 


lite. 
fo this end the 
dert il collection at with what 
Mark Twain felt and thought at th 
them, and in their com- 
constitute the of that 
which becam« 


this won 


letters of 
Tense 


me he Wrote 


nlex th history 

philosoph of the world 
1 

its denial of a conscious 


ithrmation of the farlure 


estly his in 
Creator, and 11 
of whatever force wrought the creation 

man By birth and by 
was of the Calvinistic faith which bowed 
the neck of most Americans 
eiohteen-seventies and 


break of its own impossibility 


marriage he 


In the early 
then began to 
and to 
stitute the prevailing scientihe agnos 
ticism His personal unreligion went 
far back in his early Ife lhe faith he 
had been taught in his childhood passed 

ith his childhood, but it held 
his reason and remained in his affection 
long after it had ce: 
tion, and until his church foing became 
a meaningless form. lhen when he 
turned from the form the hero 
who had no life apart trom 


“Well, if he 


wish to be 


against 


ased in his CONVIC- 


woman 
his could 
lost, 
saved,” and thei 


only say, must be 
| do not 
Christianity creed 
remained a life. Probably the 
profound when it became 


had 


ceased to be a and 
change 
Vas not so 
imagined; the 


Open as even she 


sorrows Which time accumulated upon 
them were those which life” brings 
They were of the common lot, and no 


special tragedy. The least part of the 


trouble was that loss of fortune which he 
so heroically 
inspired him to bear, but the death of 
struck 


as 1f no one 


bore and she so heroically 
his children would seem to have 
him with a sort of dismay, 
else had known the like, and it finds naive 
utterance in the lette Ps, Lhe gralety gyoes 
but again and 
again after it has come back. The gloom 


out of them, not lastingly, 


I 
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de epens 
nh 


again, 


around him to the end; he 
ght it awaV, he lown it { 

but the 

him 


Pain and 
doubt that has always 
into denial and 

effects ITS¢ If at last In SUC h an alle YOry as 
The Myst Stranger, whe 
world 
Of cours« the 


haunted hardens 


! 
ay de Vulis a 


without reason and without pity. 


thing will not do, and 
there are vhen the cry ; 


times of pain 


becomes a bur t ot laughter turning 
on of the reasoning; but 


it the 


upon the unrea 


any one who leaves o tragedy of 


the ereat humorist’s sutke ring le aves the 


part of Hamlet out of life’s play of 
Hamlet No hum rist knew better than 
he that there IS a time to laugh and a 


from 
\lmost to 
denied him- 
lite hereafter, though 
before the very last, but then only at the 
dearest stood 
have permitted 
ok. 
matter. he fact 
of what 


time to weep, and that absences 


felicity cannot be 


entreaty ol those who 


nearest him, he is said to 
with a murmur, a lo 

It does not greath 
does not limp ach the veracity 


this hope . 


had gone before in the books or in the 
letters which went before the books. 
None of the letter idly begun, failed 
pf tnal significance, and the percep- 
tion of the lasting verity of the actu- 


sometimes took on 
the character of forecast 
breaks out 


oO to the 


alities touched upon 
Such a strain 
written eighteen 
friend who had hated 
with him the war of England 
Republics. ‘* Privately 
sordid and criminal 
1 in every way shameful and ex- 
cuseless kK very day | 
head) bitter 
but | have 


in a lettel 
Vvears ag 
equally 
upon the Boer 
spt aking, this wea 
war, an 
write (in my 
articles about it, 
] al 
It would remain an inun- 
dation R 7 Ge? ] f al 


y 


magaZine 
to stop at that, 


ii , aaa el 


SNa ner 9 4 Is there 
any one presently treating or talking 
of the actual situation who could more 
clearly and strongly divine our duty 


toward our Motherland, often our Step- 
Motherland, o1 strongly urge 
it? If this is wisdom concerning that 


more 
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little wicked war of England’s agatnst 
Liberty ago, how pro- 
foundly is concerning her wat 
for Liberty now—her war, our war, hu- 
Has the truth about 
more clearly, po- 


eighteen 
wise it 


Years 


’ ! 
manity S Wal 


Germany been said 
tently, finally? 


Mark ‘Twain 


perversely, wrong in literary 


humorously, 
matters. 


was often 


He was not always well advised or well 
informed tn his criticisms of authors, but 
concerning men, concerning their duty 
toward one another, he never went 
awry. He was of a magnanimity which 
differences him from most of our writing 
and printing tribe, as much as his basic 
earnest ditke rences him from the clown- 
ing and buffooning generation whom we 
have been content to keep in shameful 
license for Our fooling, 
old kept their antics and jesters; but if 
it remained for Mark Twain, after his 
earlier books, to convince us that his 
lightest laugh often muted the saddest 
gh which breaks from a sense of the 
mystery of things—here in 
hundreds of letters is the 
proof of It. Lhey re ally repe at in diffe f- 
ent sort the story of his life, which their 
editor has already told so well, and they 
form in autobiographical terms another 
biography of him. Mr. Paine from time 
to time directs the eye and leads the 
mind to the meaning of the letters, but 
never ofhciously or intrusively, and he 


Ss 


insoluble 


these many 


has suggested enough of each corre- 
spondent’s personality to give a clue 


to the writer’s relation to him, but 
not more than enough. Scores of the 


letters, even beyond a hundred, are ad- 


dre ssed to one person, but the quality of 
all the others makes up for the want of 


quantity in them. They mostly utter 
what was in the heart and mind of the 
writer, but do not suffer it to be forgot- 
ten that, while first of all a man, Mark 
['wain was lastingly a literary man. He 
did greatly and truly love his art, and his 
letters testify how greatly and truly he 
desired to excel in It, how modestly 
and humbly and even biddably he en- 
deavored for excellence in it. When the 
occasion of some letter seems far from 
literature you are taught that literature 
was never absent from his mind. It may 
be some great or little fact that moves 
him, but he does not fail to make the 


as the kings of 
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reader feel that the literary value of it 
was always dear to his soul. ‘| he like 1S 
so with all our scribbling tribe, but lit- 
erature is not the only end, or even the 
chief end with the great ones, while with 
the mean ones it is the supreme if not 
the sole end. Pe rhaps the finest pied e€ of 
literature among these letters is that one 
which tells of how the tenant 
farmer saves the lives of his landlord’s 
wife and children from the runaway 
team at the risk of his own life. It is 
splendid; it glows and thrills with the 
beauty of dramatic reality; as literature 
it could not be better, but the sense of 
literary intention 1s far from it; nothing 
could be further than any notion of style 
or art. The thing reports itself, photo- 
graphs itself through the mind of the 
witness on the mind of the reader of the 
story. 

The letters abound in masterpieces, 
large or little, and they will remain 
monuments of the sincerity and simplic- 
ity of the writer’s soul. 
often slight, but it is never unreal. He 
rushes gladly to praise his friend or jO\ - 
fully to hail him alive. He riots in the 
blame of some one who has wronged him 


negro 


| he OCCAaSION 1S 


or misunderstood him, and then is 
quickly and eagerly sorry forit. He says 


terrible things, as if only for the sake of 
taking them back. In the course of his 
often revengeful impulses, he formed 
the habit, as he tells us, of pouring out 
the fury of his resentment in a letter 
bubbling as with the tide from a hery 
furnace, and then of putting the letter 
by and never sending it. He found that 
this served all the purpose of a glutted 
vengeance, and he enjoyed the pleasurt 
of the joke on himself; but he never 
failed to send any letter which he wrot« 
in his love of a friend, and no friend of 
his could do anything worthy of remem- 
brance without getting such a letter. 
His habit of affectionate outburst leaves 
the hundreds and hundreds of letters in 
these volumes the witness of a heart as 
essentially kind as his nature was noble, 
while all the moments of hate and re- 
venge have perished from the record. 
The reader who happens to come si- 
multaneously or consecutively, as we 
have come, upon these letters of Mark 
Twain’s and the Letters of John Holmes 


will have, we hope, our pleasure in find- 
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ing them, however unlike outwardly, 
essentially of the same make. They 
could not be more different than they 
are in tradition and derivation, or more 
unmistakably, more intimately Amer- 


ican. The younger brother of Oliver 


Wendell Holmes spent his whole life in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, with several 
reluctant, homesick absences in Europe, 
and his letters are addressed to half 

score of intimate townsmen, primarily 
and chiefly Lowell, and to a few women 
friends young and old. His theme is 
always Cambridge, as it had formed it- 
self in his experience and affection 
around the heart or the mind of the 
great university in whose shadow he 
was born, and not far away died. He 
claimed for himself the name Oppidanist 
as expressive of his quality of local 
patriot, and his thoughts departed as 
little from the place as his affections. 


He delighted in the utter provinciality of 


his Cambridge, which consisted with the 
broader universality of the mind and 
heart; and he never wearied of tenderly 
mocking these peculiarities of its early 
days before it ceased to be a village 
and became a rather overgrown town, 
with every appliance of a sufhciently 
uncharacteristic suburb. A college 
“commencement,” as he remembers it 
from his boyhood, is the play of his 
tender irony, and a gentle self-satire 
wins the reader’s heart through the 


write r’s me morie = of obsolete Fourths of 


July, and long- faded manners and cus- 
toms. There is gossip as of the same 
househok i. so close are the t tie S that bind 
the writer to the friends whom he con- 
stantly entreats to tell or hear some new 
or old thing of Cambridge. It is always 





worth while, no matter how slight, and 
his delicate whimsicality sweetens it with 
a most Lamb-like, Charles Lamb-like 
lovableness. It is a humorist of the 
finest strain who gives himself in these 
letters, and the very spirit of New Eng- 
land quiz untness penetrates the whole, 

whether it utters itself in the letters wie 
ginning French, or Latin, or German, 
and gladly lapsing to the native par- 
lence. or continuing straight English 
throughout. ‘The talk can never be 

thing too small even when of a cat that 
crosses the street before the simple little 
house where the writer lived out the 
days left him from the years spent in 
his birthplace, and where Miss Long- 
fellow’s sympathetic introduction so 
winningly studies him. It is all utterly 
Cantabridgian, and the letters, wherever 
postmarked, arrive from Cambridge, 
where the writer really abode no matter 
where he went. But there 1s no foray of 
the imagination anywhere delightfuller 
than his travesty of himself in the sup- 
posed letters of Goliath | ittle, where he 
tells his nephews of the strange voyages 
and shipwrecks of the Yankee mariner 
on cannibal islands and 1n seas forlorn. 
The character created for this purpose, 
though quantitatively such a_ slight 
sketch, is qualitatively of substance as 
firm and fine as any in New England 
literature, and such as would have won 
the vehement applause of Mark ‘Twain, 
who liked all genuine things. It 1s too 


late to declare how much or little the 
author of these letters would have liked 
the letters of our supreme humorist, but 
we cannot doubt of his adequate pleasure 
in them, or, if we cannot, we will not, 
for fear of injustice to his memory. 
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real kn yw ledge 


which vields 
is not so distinct 
from action a certain detach- 
ment we associate with it seems to imply. 
[he conscious state, inseparable from 
thinking, 1s to action as light to heat. 
So, when Goethe says, “‘ Thought dilates 
action contracts,” he attributes to 
thinking the primary characteristic 
all emotive and active Indeed, 
the expression of thought in its simplest 
form is often indistinguishable from that 
of feeling, of emotion. 

We separate elements which, in primi- 
culture, Life, 
as then it was seen was 
The 
first 


some 


all of it 


as 


force. 


seemed inseparable. 

at all, 
reaction from contact 
with things awoke self-conscious- 
with of detachment; 
but still the thing seemed so immediately 
and dominantly a part of its perception 


tive 
in so fat 
seen whole. 


ness sense 


that, when language was first created, 
thing was the root of the verb fo think, as, 
in Latin, res was of reor (to reason). 
Reality had the like immediate deriva- 
tion, as if one should say, “‘the very 
thing.” Undoubtedly language, in its 
first estate, which was also comple- 


mentary to the first estate of human sen- 
sibility, showed generally the same inte- 
gration of the material with the mental 
and even with the spiritual. 

[his was not materialism, in our sense 
of that term. The visible universe 
exalted to such a degree not unjustly 
for itself, but largely because of the life 
imp: irte “d to it from aw: armly responsive 
subjective human sensibility—that the 
most intimate union therewith seemed 
the summit of natural felicity. Human 
function and sensibility were not only 
closely bound up with nature, but were 
as intimately blended together, and hu- 
manity, in such society as was possible, 
was linked one member to another by 
family ties and communal association. 


was 


This state of primal integral develop- 
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ment must pass and give place to mental 
analysis, detachment from nature, and a 
social classification based upon differ- 
ences rather than likenesses, before what 
we call materialism could exist. 

Our modern languages still, in their 
radical elements, retain survivals of the 
old primitive blend of all the elements, 
natural and human, formerly consisting 
in a simplicity which civilization has 
broken up. Our culture, in lines of re- 
fhnement, seems to advance through a 
kind of corruption, both normal and 
abnormal, as if it were a law of our social 
specialization. Of course the abnor- 
mality 1s an accident, not a law. We 
cannot progress in our human way with- 
out detachment from nature, if only to 
be clever enough to permit her willing 
but it not thus inevitable 
that we should become unnatural—that 
is our error, our perversity. Wisdom 
the most ancient of all wisdom—would 
lead us to prize nature’s companionship 
above her se rvice. 

That way danger might have lain, as 
we now conceive. Man might have gone 
on worshiping the sun forever—though 
we easily fall into the mood of the child 
Goethe, raising his little altar to the 
rising orb. Children are all primitives, 
if left to themselves. But, as a matter 
of fact—and almost that phrase is suspi- 
ciously conventional—we have taken 
other paths, away from nature, have be- 
come more distinctly human, and yet, 
in some more inhuman—lacking, 
at least in the plain human. 

The primitive was very far from being 
plain man, was too completely bound 
up with nature to be in the proper sense 
a man at all—that is, with any conscious 
sense of human destiny. And now, after 
all the development humanity has had 
through ages of civilization, how intri- 
cate and confusing does the problem of 
that destiny appear! Is it strange that 


service, 1S 


ways, 
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civilization has seemed to so many 
thinkers a disease, to be cured only by 
desperate remedies? 

Clearness of vision and sanity of hu- 
man functioning must come through a 
vast but radical elimination, whereby 
out of all the intricate confusion a real 
humanity, and by that we mean a plain 
humanity, shall be disclosed. Thus only 
can civilization do its perfect work and 
find the conditions for its own justifica- 
tion. Civilization is not itself a source 
of spiritual life, of creative imagination, 
or of human reasonableness and refine- 
ment. It is its weakness that is quite 
cut off from all these, except in so far as 
the progress it stimulates and promotes 
is a permissive condition of human evo- 
lution, or as the higher life of humanity 
turns to quicken and vitalize the cur- 
rents of its activity. It has mainly to 
do with the formal adjustment of the 
external relations between man and man 
and between nation and nation. As em- 
bracing educational and humanitarian 
institutions it has a more intimate touch 
upon life; but even here its authority 
is arbitrary, imposed from without. 

It is because its authority is of this 
sort and is yet so indispensable, that 
civilization tends to multiply artificiali- 
ties and conventions. Once wealth con- 
sisted only of living things—growing 
helds, flocks and herds—now mostly of 
the tokens of credit and of exchange 
values. Materialism, in the modern 
sense, becomes possible. Greed, ambi- 
tion, the pride of wealth and power, and 
with these envy, have demoniacally pos- 
sessed us, and never, at least not until 
now, has there been shown the steep 
place for our descent into the sea. So 
we lament, and, gripped by the sudden 
conviction of possessions that are not 
wealth and of passions that only corrupt 
the soul, we see that yawning deep. 
But while we lament, an alternative 
presents itself, displacing conviction 
with glittering temptation. As in a 
transformation scene, we hear from other 
heights the voice of a Diabolus, stronger 
than any that rends us, armored and 
helmeted, muttering, “Evil, be thou my 


good,” and calling to all peoples, “Take 
upon me the yoke of my Kultur; and 
under cover of my Imperial Might and 
Craft ye shall find peace.” 
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But, really, it was the appearance of 
this monster in its more frightful mien 
that had already convicted Western 
civilization of its own demoniac obses- 
sion. To that civilization, left to its free 
and peaceful development, or, better yet, 
helped by the co-operation of the civil- 
ization of Central Europe, the dilemma 
we have presented was not the only solu- 
tion of the problem of a troubled world. 
Nor are we to-day shut in between the 
choice of the devil and that deep sea. 

As we have intimated, civilization 
represents the most arbitrary forces of 
the human will, as contrasted with the 
creative forces of religious faith, imag- 
ination, reason, and scientific invention. 
When we think of it, we think of gov- 
ernments, political devices, economics, 
formal justice, police regulation, laws, 
penalties —the whole administrative 
mechanism of the world, in its most im- 
personal aspect. So human life builds 
about itself its sheltering walls. The 
Latin word for “‘walls” (menia) means 
also “‘ofhces,”” such as we have here 
enumerated. 

More and more, as we advance, we 
commit of our life to this vast mechan- 
ism——more indeed than it could bear 
but for our power to inspire it with our 
human hopes and sympathies. Even the 
ancients came to identify civilization 
with all the arts that refine and to regard 
it as summing up all human progress. 
In Christendom it has meant so much 
more that we might well imagine a time 
to come when a principle of control 
should in the course of spiritual evolu- 
tion so far possess the heart of man that 
the walls built about us by arbitrary 
authority should no longer be necessary 
—that authority yielding to the author- 
ity essential to an abounding life. 

But we have inspired the mechanism 
of our civilization with passions of our 
perverse human nature other than those 
that elevate. Envy, at once the cause 
and effect of exploitation, has en- 
croached upon the growth of human 
sympathy, especially in international 
relations, where no passionate patriot- 
ism tends to subdue and save, just as 
weeds spring up more readily beyond 
the borders of the cherished garden. 
Hence the cold mechanism of commer- 
cial and political economy has full scope, 
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with no restraint save the fear of re- 
prisal. 

In the fulfilment of human destiny, so 
large is the scope given to the freedom 
of man’s arbitrary volition that he seems 
to be denied any progress or even e volu- 
tion except in the line of his efforts and 
experimentation; so that his most obvi- 
ous characteristic is his fallibility. The 
underlying purpose which creatively de- 
termines his experience Ke cannot attrib- 
ute to his individual will, nor wholly to 
heredity, which unites him to his family 
and his race. It is the mystery in which 
he is one with the universal will and 
intelligence, and which is his eternity. 
The larger elements of his real culture 
arise in him from this invisible and as 
yet only partially realized world—the 
source of all real values and satisfactions. 

In our visible world of broken lights 
human development Is through drifting 
currents whose goal is hidden from all 
mortal vision. The coasts of our civili- 
zation, beset by the contrary winds of 
conflicting selfish interests, offer us no 
safe anchorage. These winds blow from 
seemingly peaceful inland gardens, each 
cherished a sentiment of passionate 
national patriotism, confined within its 
own borders, except as loosely leagued 
together in groups of conflicting alli- 
I: ven in the se separate 
munities of Christian homes 
tutions, civilization of itself 
absolute guarantee against class con- 
flicts; it brings the whole world into 
neighborhood and_ interdepen- 
dence without giving it also assurance of 
intelligent and sympathetic 
tion. 

We have too confidently assumed that 
civilization is inclusive of all our life and 
indulged the fear that its ruin would be 
the direst of disasters that could befall 
humanity. Really man’s spiritual de- 


ances. com- 


and insti- 
offer S no 


closest 


co-opera- 


velopment is the vitally determining 
dynamic of social evolution. In its 
ascendency it fears not the fall of any 
system. Its anchorage is in eternal 
principles. It regards humanity as a 
whole, not in its brokenness, but in its 


integrity—therefore as living by the 
righteousness which makes for whole- 


ness. Clearly, then, it cannot itself be 
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a formal system or aim at conventional 
uniformity. It is an agent of transfor- 
mation, and the solvent of every order 
of civilization. It must be equipped for 
all vital and can never cry 
for a stagnant peace. 

The life of the spirit does not harden 
the structure of humanity as the arbi- 
trary functioning of a competitive civili- 
zation tends to do through its incessant 
striving and straining for outward efh- 
ciency, fortification, and discipline. The 
discipline of the soul conserves plasticity 
and openness to unseen and exh: 1ustless 
sources of miraculous re-enforcement 
and renewal. Only softness 1s solvent, 
as water wears away stone. Freely and 
fruitfully this life flows outward to the 
ends of the earth. Its sensibility thus 
becomes the ultimate world sense. 

The terms of civilization, in peace or 
in war, must to-day be translated into 
those of spiritual evolution, in 
with this world and illustrating 
the completeness of its expansion. But 
for this world sense the present war, like 
all previous ones, might have been local- 
ized or, at least, confined to k urope and 
its dependencies, significant only as an 
exceptionally hard knot among those 
into which civilization, because of its 
incompleteness, is forever entangling it- 
self. It is not a mere happening that it 
has become a world war, but because 
for once the currents of civilization have 


reactions, 


accord 
sense 


of necessity become evolutionary cur- 
rents, and so tend to solvency. 
[he hope that militarism—the most 


reactionary element in our present civili- 
zation—may now everywhere clearly 
illustrate its hard brittleness and fall to 
pieces 1s a compensation for the com- 
pulsion of its menace. 

There is, indeed, the larger hope in the 
severity of the ruin precipitated by this 
compulsion. In the completeness of the 
divestiture lies the possibility of a rad- 
ically new order of civilization, embrac- 
ing all humanity. The loss of the most 
precious human lives is the burden of our 
sorrow, though no cause could be 
worthier of the chastening sacrifice. For 


the rest, these wintry winds sweep away 
empty notions, vain illusions, and unreal 
values, reducing us to plain humanity. 
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A Thwarted Pygmalion 


BY ALBERT 


R. MORTIMER PRESBRY was just 

what his name sounded like, an ar- 

tist—that is to say, a window- 
dresser 1n a smart up-town shop on a satis- 
factory salary; really a 7 salary for 
art, which 1s not always ove sane 

Gross emolument, however, was second- 
ary. Mr. Presbry loved his art—loved it for 

t’s sake in general, and in particular for a 
very private reason, which he never told to 
any one in the world—not until the great, 
the wonderful, the supreme moment when 

But I forestall my _ story The reason 
buried in the depths of Mortimer Presbry’s 
soul was, —— a woman. Not an ordi- 
narv woman of flesh and blood—far from it 
h, very far! A woman, indeed, with neither 

one, in fact, with almost 
no human attributes; such 
ifeless, even if shapely, 
hands; feet quite rudimen- 
tary, almost unrecogniz- 
ible as such; nothing, really 
nothing of consequence, 
below the waist-line. 

But ah, above! Such 
shoulders, such a_ throat, 
such ravishing eyes and 
features! M1 Presbry be- 
lie ved that no sculptor had 
ever modeled a more superb 
vision of beauty than _ the 
lovely lay-hgure Lenore, 
pride of Silkman & Co.’s 
immense show-windows, 
jueen of Mortimer Pres- 
bry’s heart 

She had come in one day 
ina consignment from Paris, 
and Mr. Presbry had known, 
as soon as he saw her un- 
packed, that she was his 
affinity. All his young life 
he had been thrown in the 
society of beautiful lay- 
fieures, but never before 
had one given him more 
than a momentary thrill. 
Sometimes at evening when 

VoL. CXXXVI No. 814.—77 
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the big olive-hued shades were pulled down 
and Mr. Presbry, his soul in his work, 


arrayed the beautiful, obedient units of 


his Hock, he had been fanned as it were by 
a breath of tenderness that was not entirely 
a matter of art. But this had been a vague, 
indefinite emotion, transitory and without 
consequence 

Now all was changed. Mortimer Presbry 
had met his fate. She was not like those 
others. Her classic features were not con- 
ventional like theirs. And then her deep, 
lustrous eyes, her melting lips—half parted 
as if about to speak—ah, she had personality, 
that was it, almost a soul! For the moment 
he did not go farther than that. Then from 
somewhere came the startling thought that 





TURNING HIS EYES UPWARD IN ADORATION 
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perhaps she had been modeled from life— 
that somewhere she lived. Mr. Presbry’s 
heart thrilled, then grew sad. No, it could 
not be—life held nothing so rare, so perfect; 
in any case she would be in a far land and 
lost to him ah, yes, lost and it was then 
that he named her Lenore, for Mr. Presbry 
read a good many poems and knew several of 
those by Mr. E. A. Poe almost by heart. 
Lost Lenore! there was a sweet, sad beauty 
in the name that breathed romance to Mr. 
Mortimer Presbry’s Even when he 
decided to think of her as pure ly a creation— 
the dream of some artist-poet like himself— 
he did not change the name. 

Mr. Presbry’s life became as a kind of 
beautiful vision which formed and floated as 
it were around Lenore. When at five o'clock 
the great emporium closed and the wide 
shades were closely drawn Mortimer Presbry 
stepped straight into dreamland Then it 
was he arrayed Lenore and her court in re- 
splendent costumes from the unrivaled as- 
sortment of Silkman & Co., reserving always 
the most beautiful for Lenore. It was as if 
she was his muse, inspiring him to such 
supreme flights of his art that each day an 
increasing throng of window-shoppers col- 


soul. 
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lected outside, until Mr. Presbry, 
in time, recetved a_ substantial 
increase in his salary. 

It was in those quiet hours 
behind the wide drawn shades 
that Mortimer Presbry really 
lived. Then modestly, even 
timidly, baring Lenore’s charms 
as far as they went, he rearrayed 
her in the robe of his choice. If 
he blushed at certain moments 
of this sweet service should we not 
honor him for it? Chiffon, tulle, 


old lace and velvets, in’ what 
costly fabrics did he not attire 
Lenore? At this hour of the day 
she was his, and his only. They 
two were alone—those others 
about her did not count. They 


were, so to speak, accessories 
that is to say, furniture. Lenore 
never that to Mortimer 
Presbry. She had pe rsonality, as 
I have said. He touched her at 
such times as tenderly, as rev- 
erentially as if she had held some- 
where within her—her organism 
(the actual nature of which he 
resolutely ignored)—a_ pulsing, 
Sometimes in the 


loving heart. 
final moments of his functions 
Drop- 


was 


=~ he was almost overcome. 
ping on his knees to arrange the 
folds of the skirt and adjust the 
delicacies of the “hang,” Mr. 
Presbry now and again turned his eyes up- 
ward in adoration, and even sometimes 
clasped his hands in an instant of pure 
rapture. What if he had guessed at such 
moments that a presence in the outer dim- 
ness, a queen-like creature—whose grace 
was not entirely lost in a formless wrap, 
whose chiseled throat and features 
were not all concealed by a disfiguring veil 
—through a crack of light between the 
shades, with lustrous, liquid eyes watched 
him at his ministrations! Had Mortimer 
Presbrey guessed this he might have fainted. 
Possibly he would have died. Art is intense 
—one can never tell. 

There was a gown that Mr. Presbry chose 
oftener than any other as being most suitable 
to Lenore; a truly regal robe of deep wine- 
colored velvet, cut, ah, how, in the neck? 
and with what majestic flow? My language 
fails in these details, but I know that its 
corsage, or something, was sown with ame- 
thysts and pearls, and that it seemed created 
only for Lenore. Clad in it, her melting eyes 
matching its deeper shadows, she became all 
that a queen should be—imperial without 
being supercilious, compassionate though su- 
preme. 
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Mr. Presbry’s fear was that the amethyst 
vn would be sold. Himself employing the 
ry means to such a consummation, he yet 
ed in daily dread of it. When Lenore was 
t wearing the dress, he hid its special box 





down in the drawer of rich apparels, 

re it vuld be Ie to be offered by 
! less il m to be bought and 
rofaned by some unworthy purchaser 


In his quiet bachelor apartment Mr. 
' ; 
Presbry reflected much on Lenore, and some- 
nes pictured her as one warm and living 
iicent, but human, even kind. It was 
te thought, infinitely alluring. Gen- 
i} t led to a state of dreamy sadness, 
ring which Mr. Presbry at intervals re- 


ted in a half-whisper the words “‘lost 
nore,” and felt that in some way his life 
t sacrih«¢ 1 kind of apotheosis of 

t 1 t I LvVé be I 
hut no t is that omet! ing quite seri 


rathered, perhaps, 


that 1s to say, 


nd of certain books Perhaps he had writ- 

ten, but if so the fact has been concealed. 
| nug bachelor apartment he had a 

ndsome shelf of volumes to which he added 

time to time (One evening, quite late, 
fting carelessly through the Pol to R 

f | ne ency edia—the hand- 

I I co t t t nis eye 

ght t ra “PP nc nost 

t ( d at it tf the 

(sreek Ipt 1d | I tatue t hom 

d pon earnest it ion | id 


Mr. Presbry read the brief nt through 
g very carefully, ever 1 of it. aloud 
hen rather suddenly he ed the book and 
began walking the floor. Gentle reader, do 

t jump toatl t\ ) sion Vl rtimer 
Presbry was not in the least what the boys 
t the emporium vould have called a “‘nut.’”’ 
Oh, by no mean It never occurred to him 


t t any amount of supplication vould in- 


Hoping ba k 


( 
nto the past and revel rather deeply in th 

sibilitie f what happened to Pygmalion 
nd Galate he did toy lovingly with his 
rier thought that » lifelike a vision as 


Lenore might indeed h e been modeled 
fter the living flesh, and that 
tne vorld ner se ul might be seeking 
fhnitv—and that if he set out and sought 
far and wide, beyond all the horizons, he 
ught one dav find her. What then? Ah, 
vould fall upon his knees and ar- 
range her “hang’’—no, not that; but he 
ould breathe his soul out 1n words of adora- 
vould bring her here, 
vhere they would dwell in a state of bliss, 
forever and forever 

Mr. Presbry allowed his fancy to expand 


tion, after which hi 
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Hy would dra ni avil nd bu the ame- 
thyst gow! \lso other thi oh ye 

and \ en he came hor t rk Ne 
would be arrayed in it, t c \ iting for 
him to give it the final deft t hes of art 
He would be her vassal, her slay \lorning 
he would prepare her dainty breakfast and 
serve it to her while she still reclined among 
the pillows clad in the flimsy dressing-robe 
in which he had more than once attired her 
at the emporium. It would be quite loose 


at the throat, and but the thought suffused 
him. He could not go further 
Pygmalion and Galatea! He did not care 


especially tor those name Galate Was ell 
enough; there was a pretty and useful fabric 
by that name But Pygmalion, never! The 
boys at the store already called him Presto, 


h that was a kind of ¢ my] liment Lhe 
other they would be apt to shorten to Piggy 
He ould not have end I d that 





Mr. Presbry retired late and slept rather 
uneasily. When he went out for his coffee 
the weather was prosal lly sharp and he 
decided that he would not immedi tely set 
sut to scour the horizons for his lost Lenere 
Even if she existed she would be in France 
Few in private life were ing to France these 


days, and Mortimer Presbry’s taste in dress 
did not run to the mustard tones; besides, he 


vas full i \ rb nd the draft age kus 
thermore, it was al possible that Lenore, 
erown tired ot iting, | d entered 1 nun 
ner\ he might even ( ed another. 
Hear thoughts, but conclu ( she must 
remain his Lost Lenore Hi inimate, his 
una ikened Let re inder lock 
and ke the ve nd wu tion of hi 
irt lo-night he ld arr her in the 
ameth st gown 

Evening brought a shock—the imperial 
gown was gone! Het eht it might have 
been misplaced He searched madly, then 
isked a lesman who still linger d Y . he 
knew ibs t it One of the 1 i ld ti 
dress during the aftert N e did not 
remember the purcl I I ell—rathet 
sk der, he tl ugnt re | militar 
cape nd ell ne ! | taken her pur 
chase rear. Itw d to get 
the velvet 1, for it tting just a littl 


an arra oft costume for hi é ening WOTkK. 
Then the store became empty and semi- 
darkened 


closely drawn Hi irri d the bi X¢ to the 


wide window ind began to consider their 
contents Which of t e choice creations 
was most worthy of Lenore? 

He vas still undecided vhen there came 
a rattle at the great handle of the front 


It was locked, and Mr. Presbry 


entrance 














BUT MR. PRESBRY 


The rules of Silk- 
No goods were 


at first paid no attention. 
man & Co strict. 
shown after hours. 

But the rattle came again—this time more 
vigorously; very likely a salesman had for- 
gotten something. Mr. Presbry stepped to 
the entrance and pulled back the shade. \ 


were 


large limousine stood outside, and at the 
door a rather slender figure, wearing a long 


military cape and a veil. Lhe light was not 
very good, just there, but something about 
the veiled profile caused Mr. Presbry’s heart 
to be have queerly. He turned the latch 
with a cold hand and pulled the door open. 
The veiled lady stepped in and gently, but 
definitely, pushed it shut behind her. She 
did not say anything, at first; neither did 
Mr. Presbry. Something told him it was one 
of life’s great moments. 

The mysterious visitor was first to break 
the silence. Through the veil came a voice 
of music—such a voice as Mr. Presbry might 
have imagined for Lenore. 

“T thought,” “that you 
that you might like to see how it looked on 
the—on the real one; the I mean the 
original.” 

Still Mortimer Presbry was as silent as a 
stopped clock \ dainty pair of gloved 
hands flung back the military cape, stripped 
off the hat and veil. Mr. Presbry backed 


the voice said, 


HAD COLLAPSED UPON THE NEAREST 





aL 


COUNTER 


weakly to the counter and gripped it hard. 
Arrayed in all the glory of the amethyst 
gown, Lenore, his Lost Lenore, stood before 
him! 

Only the evening before, in his room, Mr. 
Presbry had vividly, even fondly, rehearsed 
what he would say and do if the gods should 
ever bring him face to face with the living 
Lenore. It had been wasted preparation. He 
stood now quite he Ipless his muscles para- 
lyzed, his case of tetanus complete. Lenore 
was calmer. 

“You see,” she said, “I was the model for 
that figure. My father and I were in Paris; 
he did museum work—groups in wax, you 
know. But those things have gone out a 
good deal, of late years, and when the war 
came we were quite poor. SO then he gota 
chance to make some of those fashion things. 
I sat for one which he made just before we 
came back to America.” 

She whom he had named Lenore paused, 
but Mortimer Presbry gave no sign of life 
other than a silent swaying, semi-rotary 
movement. 

“T saw myself in your windows,” Lenore 
went on, ‘“‘and used to pass often to look at 
the beautiful clothes I wore. One night I 
was quite late. The shades were down, but 
I peeked in through a crack and saw you at 
work. You were putting on the amethyst 
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gown. You must have thought it becoming 

vou let her wear it so much. After that | 
came often to peek in and watch you. It was 
splendid; you seemed so—so in love with 
with your art.” 

Mr. Presbry managed to make a few in- 
articulate sounds. Lenore added: 
‘You didn’t seem to care so much for 
the others.” 
**Oh—oh—oh 7 
A I didn’t. I | 

Lhe splendid personage in jeweled velvet 
seemed not to remark his agitation. 

‘I used to say,” went on, ‘‘some day 
I will buy the amethyst gown and let him 
see me in 1t—let him see if he really—if he 
thinks | am—as—as—if he thinks it becom- 


for 
,”’ struggled Mr. Presbry, 


she 


ing, | mean. Do you—do you really like me 
in it?” 

Mr Presbry closed his eyes. He was 
laboring heavily. ‘‘Lenore,” he panted, 
** Lenore!”’ 


“Lenore? No, my name is Polly—Polly 
Dawson. But | thought as I came along 
just now that it ought to be Galatea, like the 


old story, you know. Yours is not Pyg- 
malion, is it? Because, sometimes, those 


nights when I watched you, I thought you 
might be thinking—kind of wishing, you 
know—that she was not—that she might be 
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a real person, I mean. Or was it just your 
art that made you look at her that way, 
and clasp your hands sometimes, and—”’ 
Mr. Presbry awoke to an ¢ xplosive protest. 
“Oh no!” oh no!” He 
seemed possessed with repeating these words 
until they died away at last into an almost 
whispered ‘‘ Lenore—my lost Lenore!’ 
“But I am not lost, and I am not Lenore. 
I am Polly Dawson, and I don’t think you 
like my name, and I think you like the old 
lay-heure better than—better in the 
thyst gown, [| mean—than the original.” 
Whereupon Mortimer Presbry arose to the 


he gasped; “oh no! 


ame- 


occasion. 
“Lenore, Galatea, Miss Dawson,” he said, 


“if 1am not dreaming, I am in heaven. You 
are my only love my queen ot queens my 
dream come true. I will toil for you——I will 


slave for you—I will die for you—| 

vik ou don’t need'to do any of those things,” 
laughed Polly Lenore Galatea Dawson. ‘My 
husband’s uncle was in the munitions busi- 
He died last week and left us a million 
doliars. Don’t bother with the old windows 
to-night. Come home with me in the car 
and see the finest baby in the world.” 

But Mr. Presbry had collapsed upon the 
nearest counte! 

Le nore Was lost indeed 


ness. 





Too Much 

HEN the men for the National Army 

left a New Mexico town for their train- 
ing-camps recently, a feature of the farewell 
ceremonies was the presentation of a com- 
fort-bag to each of them. Some of the boys 
were unaccustomed to the use of the various 
toilet articles with which the bags were gen- 
erously supplied, and were visibly more dis- 
concerted than grateful when they received 
their gifts. One of them was heard to ex- 
claim, as he gazed resentfully at the bag 
dangling from his forefinger, ““And now, on 
top of everything else, ve got this darn 
thing to contend with.” 


Mistaken Identity 

WHE N her sister’s small boy was a couple 

of days old Mrs. H. went to visit the 
family. The baby’s father could give his 
attention and his thought to the new-comer 
only. Mrs. H. was sitting in the room with 
her brother-in-law when the family physi- 
cian, who is a very corpulent gentleman, 
passed through the room on his way to visit 
his patient. As he went through the door 
Mrs. H. said, “My! isn’t he fat?” And to 
her amazement the proud young father ex- 
claimed: 

“Have you seen him stripped?” 


To the Re-echo Club 


Editor’s Drawer 
ventures to 


A constant reader of the 
of Harper's Montl Maga 


send in the following plea: 


CANNOT read the old poems 
I read long years 
Re-echo Clubs have spoiled them 
And made them cause of wor 
Forgotten are their ancient strains, 
The pathos silent now 
I cannot in the old lines 
Escape the Purple Cow. 


ago, 


I cannot read Rossetti, 
Nor Wordsworth’s pastoral lay 
You’ve made them all so petty, 
Including Thomas Gray; 
T hat bold-faced Maid of Niget 
Rides rough-shod through them all: 
I cannot blame the Tiger, 
That on him she did pall. 


I cannot read the old poems, 
They’ re parodied too well; 
| fear those tomes once cherished 
May soon no longer sell. 
You spare nor Keats nor Shelley, 
Nor Browning’s cryptic rime; 
I cannot read the old poems, 
I hope I may some time. 
GERTRUDE HAL. 


KENT. 
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Association of Ideas 

PATHE R, who was endeavoring to incul- 

cate in ten year old Henry, a love for 
things historical, asked: 

“What ancient ruler was it who played on 
the fiddle while Rome was burning?” 

“ Hector, sir.” 

“No, not Hector. Hector was no ruler, 
but a Trojan prince. Try again.” 

“Then it was Duke.” 

“Duke? What do you mean, Henry?” 

“Well, then it must have been Nero. | 
knew it was somebody with a dog’s name.” 


Well Posted 
““THAT’S the flag of my country,” de- 
clared little Daisy, pointing to the flag- 
button on the visitor’s lapel. 
‘*And what’s the name of your country? 
asked the Visitor, une xpectedly 
***'Tis of thee,” answered Daisy, promptly. 


No Use for Them 
NEW YORK traveling 
salesman was awaiting 

an opportunity to exhibit 
his samples to a merchant 
in a backwoods town in the 
Southwest when he obse rved 
that a newly arrived cus- 
tomer had purchased over 
the counter a couple of 
nightshirts. Shortly there- 
after a tall, gaunt individ- 
ual, with histrousers stuffed 
in his boots, said to the 


salesman: 

“What was them that 
that feller bought?” 

*Nightshirts,” was the 
answer. ‘“‘I have no doubt 
that the proprietor would 
like to sell you one or two.” 

‘T reckon not,” said the 
tall man. “I don’t set 
around much o’ nights.” 


His Natural Role 
A NERVOUS old beau en- 


tered a costumer’s and 
said: 

‘IT want a little help in 
the way of a suggestion. [| 
am going to the French 
Students’ masquerade ball 
to-night, and I want a dis- 
tinctly original costume 


a ees something I can be quite 
et hae sure no one else will wear. 
} 9 \W hat can you suggest ‘oa 


| he costumer looke d him 
over attentively, be stowing 
special notice on his gleaming, bald and shin- 
ing head 
“Well, Pll tell you,” he said, thoughtfully. 
“Why don’t you sugar your head and go as 
a pill?” 


Unexpected 
H! was calling on the one and only girl. 


“William,” she said, softly expecting 


the usual answer “William dear, have 
you. any idea what heaven must be 
like?” 


“Well, I'll tell you, darling. Until to-day I 
had never given the matter a thought, but 
now I| believe I have a very good idea of what 
he aven 1S like ‘ii 

“Yes?” she murmured, breathlessly, “Tell 
me what gave you this idea. 

“Well, it’s this way,” said dear William, 
softly, “I was listening to a recruiting ofh- 
cer’s description of life in the army!” 
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What He Got 

A WELL-KNOWN lawyer is accustomed 

to lecture his office staff from the junior 
partner down, and Sammy, the ofhice-boy, 
comes in for his full share of admonition. 
[hat his words are appreciated was made 
evident to the lawyer recently by a conver- 
sation between Sammy and another office- 
boy on the same floor. 
“What you get?” asked the other boy. 
“Ten thousand a year,” the lawyer over- 
ard his own boy reply. 
** Aw, g’wan!” 
“Sure,” insisted Sammy, unabashed. 
‘Four dollars a week in cash and the rest in 
legal advice.” 


I 


Trade In War-time 

OON after the war broke out a friend called 

on an English merchant who did a large 
continental business. 

“The war must have hit you hard,” he 
ventured. 

“Very hard,” said the merchant. “I’ve 
over ten thousand dollars owing me in Ger- 
many, and it’s touch-and-go whether I ever 
get a penny of it. Still, we've got to put up 
with something for the country.” 

“Tam glad you take it so cheerfully,” said 
the friend. 

“Well, of course there’s profit and loss in 
war-time. I owe eighteen thousand dollars 
in Germany.” 
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A New Theory 

ARY was a very S¢ rious-minded young 

miss of ten, and was keenly interested 
in the religious education of her younge1 
sister Dorothy, aged six. Indeed, she felt 
that the little sister’s education in Biblical 
stories had been sadly neglected. One day 
she confided to her mother that Dorothy was 
very ignorant on the subject of the Cruci- 
fixion and the Resurrection, and should be 
enlightened before the next Easter-time came 
around. 

The mother suggested to Mary that she 
be the one to tell the little sister the stories, 
and to make them just as vivid and real as 
she could. 

This Mary did, and at the close of the 
recital the only comment made by Dorothy 
was this: 

“Say, were those men GERMANS?!” 


Hard for the Stork 
NE Sunday afternoon when Jones, who 
had been visiting the Zoo, came home, 
he announced to the family: 
“They've got a new baby hippopotamus.” 
Whereupon his daughter, about fifteen, 
burst into a fit of uncontrollable laughter. 
When she had subsided somewhat the father 
grow led: 
“What are you laughing at?” 
“T was just thinking,” giggled the girl, 
“that that rather kills the stork story.” 





Going to Stay With His Uncle 


























‘© 71f you don’t mind, mister, we'd like to use your stone wall for a minute this morning?” 
Correct A Problem 
ATHER was helping little Johnny with [ the beginning of the campaign for food 
his natural history, and thought it well to conservation two old colored women met 
ask a few new questions. in the street while on their way home from 
“Can you tell me what a gioundhog is?” work. They gazed at each other solemnly. 
asked thi parent. Finally one of them voiced the thought of 
“Sure,” said) Johnny, with surprising both 
promptness. ~ It’s sausage.” Sis’ Ca’lline,” she said, looking into her 


half-filled basket, “‘ how 

does you reck’n me ’n’ 
ae you 1s gwine to feed our 
: e husban’s an’ chilluns wid 
de little bit o’ vittles 
our white folks leaves on 
de tables dese days?” 


Quite at Home 
ORIS was radiant 
overa recent addition 
to the family, and rushed 
out of the house to tell 
the news to a_ passing 
neighbor. 
“Oh, you don’t know 
what we have upstairs!” 
“What is it?” the ° 
neighbor asked. 
ae new baby brother,” 
said Doris. 
“You don’t say so! 






AL. 


“Ts that a well-bred dog?” Is he going to stay?” 
“Well-bred! Why, lady, 1f that dog was a human, the Four “T think so,” said 
Hundred would be chasin’ round trying to get an introduc- Doris. ‘“He’s got his 


"1m”’ things off.” 





Business and Financial Conditions 


By JOHN GRANT DATER 


*¢2A2VENTS of large impor 


* tance in their bearing 

rN upon the war and asso 

\. ciated more or less 

a all directly with out 
_ We 4° Fe participation in thi 
er struggle have crowded 


he attention of the 


Many of 


entirely 


ick and fast upon t 
mmunity in recent weeks. 


hem have been of an novel 


haracter, and of such scope, influenc 


| far-reaching application as fairly to 


“shaken the 


foundations of eco 


nomics and dimmed_ the 
Unheard light of precedent.” Such 
of is the characterization of a 


Happen c apable , far-seeing observer 


— of financial and commercial 
phenomena, whose conclu- 
sions regarding the prevailing situation 
are set forth as follows: * It 1S impossible 


reliably in the thick 


happenings to forecast the 


foe of unheard-of 
future, and 
ome the 


in cf nsequence caution has bec 


ad ypted p licy as industry and finance 


feel their way along from day to day.” 


= RE can be no doubt regarding the 
accuracy of the foregoing summary, 
and littl if an\ question as to the im- 
pelling cause. It is summed up in the 
fact that industry is sailing an uncharted 
Sea the country was transacting an 
enormous business prior to our entrance 
into the war, and this has suffered very 
little or no appreciable diminution, but 
situation 


the entire economics of the 


have undergone a change. For, whereas 


the enormous commercial activity of the 


/ 
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early r pe riod was made up large ly from 
supplying civilian wants and catering to 
Allies, a 


country s busi- 


the requirements of the very 
large percentage of the 
result of the Govern 


forme! 


hess now is the 
purchases. Che 
fre sh 


equivalent into the country and added 


ments Wal 


operation brought gold or its 


enormously to our material wealth, 


while the latter is depleting it steadily. 
Present activity is largely at the expens 


of our accumulated surplus. 


HANGING aspects of our overseas 
business are disclosed, in part, in 
the foreign trade statement for 1917, 
hich made its appearance late in Janu- 


ary. Exports reached the huge total of 


$6,926,000,000, while im- 

Foreign ports were $2,952,000,000, 
Trad both record - breaking fig- 
and ures, by the way. The ex- 
Gold cess of exports over imports, 
the foreign credit balance, 

Was $3,274,000,000, an amount larger 


than the entire foreign trade of the 
country, exports and imports combined, 
as recently as 1909 Against the un 
precedented balance gold imports were 
but $166,000,000. This compares with 
net rece ipts of the precious me¢ tal, he fore 
we entered the War, of $5 29,951,000 in 
1916, and $420,528,000 in 1915. True, 
we have ceased drawing gold from out 


Allies and h ive 


writing no less than $4,238,400,000, but 


advanced them to this 


even with this, had we not suspended 


specie payments on foreign account, 


under President Wilson’s proclamation 
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of September 7th last, we would have 
had no surplus gold imports at all, prob 
heavy merchan- 


ably, to show for the 


dise shipments. 


(5 ILD was pouring out to the ne utral 
J 


countries and particularly to Japan 
and Spain when further payments were 
suspended on foreign account, and as a 
matter of fact. despite the largest met 
histor. ot 


chandis« credit balance in the 


the country, the exports of the yellow 


metal during 1917 amounted to $372, 


which are the largest in 


000 ,O00O%K 


Oul 
hnancial annals. ‘There can be no doubt 
that this matter will equalize or adjust 
itself in time, for the large loans and the 


Alhes 


unassatlabl 


extensive credits granted the 


establishes America in an 


hnanecial position. For one thing, it 
gives us a direct command over th 
foreign exchanges in the future. But the 
results as disclosed by the trade State 


ment speak eloquently of great changes 
which have take n place In the country’s 
business since its entrance into Wal 

NE unpleasant result of our embar 
going of gold has been the deprecia 


tion of the American dollar, to the extent 


of from 10 to 20 per cent. or so, in the 
neutral markets of Holland, Spain, 
Seandinavia, and Switzer- 
land But the features 
— which have been referred to 

it i 


Discount 2!V€ business men, appar- 


ently, far less concern than 
the Various measures of 
governmental supervision, price-hxing, 


and the like. 


more and 


One by one, as the country 


more under the pr 


of the 


passe S 


dominating influence war, the 


great utilities and commodities have 


ge “pe 
come under the administration of the 


authorities until very little now remains 
And the 


Is tO bring su *h things as are not alre ady 


that is free. tendency clearly 


controlled under the supervision of the 
Government, a case in point at this 
writing being the proposed plan to 
regulate corporation borrowing and se- 


wsues, 


curity 


FINANCIAI 


| 
| 
| 
| 





CONDITIONS 
FFAIRS at 


sumed increasing importance since 


Washington have as- 
the reassembling of Congress after the 
Krom the stand- 
point of history the pre-eminent devel- 


Christmas holidays. 


opment, no doubt, has bee n 
President Wilson’s definite 


Renewed announcement of the terms 
ccs 
Talk of peace which would be 


\llies 


These were groupe d unde 


acceptable to the 


fourteen specih« heads, and elaborated 


to some extent a similar statement of 
Wal aims and peace objectives enum- 


the David 


Lloyd George, a few days before. Quite 


erated by British Premier, 


naturally the definite statements of the 
two most conspicuous spokesmen of the 
\llied 
sions of peace, 


by the 


nations stimulated fresh discus- 
which were accentuated 
comments or replies made by 
Baron von Hertling, the German Chan- 
cellor, and Count Czernin, the Austrian 
Foreign Minister. 


A! THOUGH the statesmen of the 
Central Powers found some points 
in President Wilson’s masterly presenta- 
of the differed so 
on others that the cessation of 
Yet it 
marked 


of views between Germany 


tion Situation, they 
widely 
the War seems as remote as ever. 
was noted that there was a 
dive ryvence 
and Austria on the subject, the latter 
speaking in a far more conciliatory man- 
ner than the former, and this has seemed 


W hat has 


done more than anything else, however, 


to keep the discussion alive. 


to encourage the hope that the ghastly 


struggle may be drawing toward the 
final stages have been the strikes and 
disorderly meetings of laboring men in 


Berlin, 


Austria and Germany. 


Vienna, and elsewhere within 
That these up- 
risings have been inspired by hunger 
and a genuine desire for the termination 
of the doubted, 


when it finally comes, may have 


war cannot be and 
peace, 
its inception in just such movements as 
these. 


( niinued } lteenth page following 








